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PREFACE TO THE ABRIDGED EDITION 


With his Preface,' dated May 30, 1988, Fred Veltman signed off on the “Full Report of the 
Life of Christ Research Project.” Shortly thereafter, he submitted it to the Life of Christ Research 
Project Review Committee, a specially appointed oversight committee of the General Conference 
of Seventh-day Adventists. 

When launched in 1980, the project was to have been a two-year research investigation of the 
degree to which Ellen White used sources in writing on the life of Christ, especially in the eighty- 
seven chapters of The Desire of Ages (DAY Despite its significant time inflation and massive 
workload and report, Veltman dramatically curtailed the project’s scope. Its fifteen-chapter focus 
represented only 17% of the chapters in the target book, its range of potential sources was limited 
to contemporary published, non-SDA lives of Christ and related materials, and its research design 
was largely restricted to the source analysis of words and phrases and not content. 

Nevertheless, this investigation and report are important and significant. Veltman’s study 
traces the history of concerns about the originality of White’s writing, her reliance on assistants, 
and the history of research into such matters. He created and employed a method of investigating 
her use of sources, in this case applied to her writing on the life of Christ, even if he was not always 
consistent in its application. He studied White’s writings on the life of Christ longitudinally 
through a textual tradition that spanned at least forty years. He typically approached the work with 
objectivity, despite his thinly disguised personal convictions. Finally, he was transparent about the 
limitations of his findings and conclusions and open concerning specific areas of recommended 
future research. 

Veltman’s report, consisting of more than 2,500 pages, includes a preface, a table of contents, 
two long introductions (the first on the background and organization of the project; the second on 
the history of DA, research associated with it, Ellen White as a writer, and the roles of her 
assistants), chapters investigating each of the fifteen, randomly selected chapters of DA, a 
summary and conclusions chapter, and hundreds of pages of appendices and bibliographies. 

One may read the complete, printed report in most Adventist college, university, and seminary 
libraries and study centers worldwide. It is also available online at Adventist Office of Archives, 
Statistics, and Research (https://documents.adventistarchives.org/ Resources/Forms/Allltems. 
aspx?RootFolder=%2fResources%2fLOCRP&FolderCTID=0x01200095DE8DFOFA49904B9D 
652113284DE0C8000B5857BEC3C5DB4F96C32A 1C24765988) and at Internet Archive (https: 
//archive.org/details/FredVeltmanLifeOfChristResearchProject1988/page/n1521/mode/2up). 

When commissioned to conduct this study, Fred Veltman, who was born on June 25, 1927, 
was the chair of the Religion Department at Pacific Union College (PUC) in Angwin, CA. In 1975, 
he had received a ThD, presumably in New Testament studies, from the Pacific School of Religion 


' Veltman’s original Preface follows. 

? Veltman submitted the report sometime before Sep 22, 1988. Nixon. The title page included the following 
information: Full Report Of The Life Of Christ Research Project by Dr. Fred Veltman, PhD; Research was financed 
by the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists and in part by Pacific Union College; Research was reviewed 
and distributed by the Life of Christ Research Project Review Committee: Charles R. Taylor, chairman; Alden 
Thompson, secretary; B. B. Beach, W. T. Clark, R. R. Hegstad, W. G. Johnsson, R. W. Nixon, R. W. Olson, G. W. 
Reid, G. W. Rice, W. H. Shea, J. R. Spangler, M. A. Warren, F. W. Wernick, K. H. Wood. The content is integrally 
that of Dr. Veltman and his assistants; November, 1988. 

3 James J. C. Cox, professor of NT in the Seminary at Andrews University, was first commissioned to conduct this 
two-year project, which launched on July 1, 1980. In August, after Cox became president of Avondale College in 
Australia, the mantle fell on Veltman. Wilson, “E.G. White Writings,” 5-6. 
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and the Graduate Theological Union in Berkeley, CA.* He saw his area of expertise as “biblical 
interpretation,” with training “in the language, text, interpretation, and theology of the New 
Testament.”* After retiring from PUC in 1992,° Veltman resided in Angwin and later moved to 
Hendersonville, NC, where he died on December 22, 2006. As a veteran of World War II, he is 
buried in the Western Carolina State Vererans Cemetery, Black Mountain, NC. 7 

One may legitimately wonder why Veltman’s report should be abridged. The reason is rather 
simple — it is much too long, overly complicated, and highly technical to hold the attention of most, 
non-specialist readers and even many with academic and research interests.* Furthermore, the 
report was never published in the normal sense. Veltman submitted it to those who commissioned 
it, who made copies for various libraries and study centers. It has remained buried in these archival 
environments ever since, largely unknown to almost all Adventists, except those who research 
Ellen White, her writings, or Adventist history.’ 

I determined that most of those who are interested in the issues it addresses would welcome a 
version of the report that contains all Veltman’s general introductions and conclusions and all his 
introductions, analyses, and summaries to each of the fifteen chapters of DA that he exhaustively 
investigated. 

Although the length of the original report is mainly due to its extensive sentence databases, 
data tables, and appendices, the size is also the result of its format that features a large, typewriter- 
like font for both the main text and it numerous footnotes. I addressed the former by eliminating 
all the sentence databases and appendices and most tables. My approach to the latter was to convert 
the available, mostly double-spaced .pdf files into Microsoft Word format using the same 8.5” x 
11” page size with 1” margins but with single-spaced, 12-point Times New Roman font for the 
text and 10-point font for the footnotes. The results is Veltman’s complete prose materials, i.e., his 
preface, introductions, analyses, summaries, and conclusions, with all their original contents, 
including errors of syntax and spelling. 

In addition to those noted above, I made the following changes to Veltman’s report in preparing 
this abridged edition: (1) underlined titles of books, periodicals, and their abbreviations are now 
italicized; (2) regular single and double quote marks are now smart, curly quote marks; (3) the 
original 0.5” paragraph indents are now 0.25”; (4) although still linked to the appropriate places in 
the text, with numbers restarting on each page, the footnotes now often appear on different pages 
with different numbers than in the original. 


4 “Fred Veltman Earns Theology Doctorate,” Pacific Union Recorder 75.1 (Jul 7, 1975): 7. Despite this announcement 
referring to “a doctor of theology degree,” which is confirmed by Eric Anderson of PUC, Veltman clearly represented 
himself as having a PhD. The title page of his DA project report lists the author as “Dr. Fred Veltman, PhD.” Cf. also 
his identification among the collaborators to The Ellen G. White Encyclopedia. 

5 See his self-descriptions in ch. 18. 

ê This date is confirmed by Eric Anderson. In a 1993 letter, Veltman wrote that he had “Recently . . . retired after more 
than 40 years of ministerial service” and gives his location as “Angwin, California.” Veltman, “Letters,” 30. 

7 Veltman’s birth, death, and burial information is from Ancestry (https://www.ancestry.com/discoveryui-content/ 
view/18543670:60525? phsrc=csF5&_phstart=successSource&gsfn=Fred&gsln=Veltman&ml_rpos=3 &queryld=5 
Oed3a9ed3df4d827f1 SefddSc9eaabc). 

8 Veltman recognized that his report would be a challenge for many readers. In ch. 18 he wrote, “The project advisors 
have warned me that many will not read the full text of this report, particularly the research data and the analyses.” ] 
’ During the more than seven years he was engaged in the work, Veltman made many public presentations on the 
project. After submitting his report, Veltman wrote two articles that summarized his data findings: Veltman, “Data,” 
4-7; Veltman, “Conclusions,” | 1-15. His last description of the project seems to be his article, Veltman, “DA Sources,” 
767-770. 
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On the other hand, I left unchanged: (1) underlining for emphasis; (2) grammatical, 
orthographic, and punctuation mistakes along with double words, indicated by (sic); (3) Veltman’s 
practice of not underlining (=italicizing) source abbreviations when connected to sentence and/or 
page numbers; (4) his often wordy style and repetitions; (5) his inconsistent references to book and 
periodical titles and other matters. 

Because of the change in font sizes and the presentation in single space, the page numbering 
in the abridged version is completely different from the original. However, to help readers find 
materials on the original pages, especially when Veltman refers to them in footnotes and elsewhere, 
I have inserted the original page numbers into the text of this edition, bolded and within square 
brackets, e.g., [756], at the point where the original page ends. I also inserted in the text my own 
notes in curly brackets to indicate where I deleted sentences databases, data tables, or appendices, 
e.g., {4 pages deleted}. 

I commend this abridged edition of Fred Veltman’s “Full Report of the Life of Christ Research 
Project” to all interested persons in hopes that it will provide not only a user-friendly way for 
general readers to encounter its values but also a stimulus for researchers to critique his data and 
conclusions and to take up his recommendations for future investigation. 

I wish to thank various people who have helped to make this abridged version possible. First, 
of course, I thank the late Fred Veltman and his associates for their informed creativity in designing 
this project and especially for their tireless dedication to seeing it to completion. Several people 
greatly helped me process the idea of this project, including Larry Geraty, Jon Butler, Denis Fortin, 
Alexander Carpenter, Nancy Lecourt,! Gary Huffaker, and Gary Ross. I am deeply grateful for 
their counsel and advice. I am thankful to two people who made specific contributions to the 
project: La Sierra University librarian Michelle Rojas provided a page that was missing in the 
archived report;'! Eric Anderson of Pacific Union College contributed biographical information 
on Veltman. I have special appreciation for Ron Graybill, who not only was a tireless conversation 
partner and advisor throughout the project but also assisted with some of the file conversions and 
strategized with me on the various contours of the project. 


Warren C. Trenchard 
Corona, CA 
24 Feb 2023 


10 Tn an email (Nov 12, 2022), Nancy told me that, before Veltman died in 2006, he had a phone conversation with 
her uncle, his friend Fred Hoyt, during which he asked Hoyt “to make sure that his work on Ellen White’s sources 
was made available to those who wanted to see it.” He urged, “Don’t let them hide it away!” It seems that Veltman 
would have approve these efforts. 

11 The Adventist Archives version of this report was missing p. 937, a photocopy of which Rojas, Reference & Special 
Collections Librarian, graciously provided to us. We shared this page with Archives, which restored it to the report. 


PREFACE 


Today is Memorial Day. Flags are waving, parades are marching and the brave and the bold 
who gave their lives for freedom and for their country are being honored in cemeteries across the 
nation. It is a day to pause, to turn our attention from the present and from the future to the past, 
to those who gave their last full measure of devotion to a cause, to a duty, they held dear. And 
during these few moments we stand silently by their resting places, placing floral tributes at their 
memorial stones. We call their names and faces before our minds and honor them. They are heroes, 
all of them, by virtue of their living and their dying. 

As I sit in my office this morning writing this preface, my mind goes back to 1980 when this 
project was initiated and when so many Adventists, particularly here in the United States, were 
raising questions over Ellen White’s use of sources. Some Adventist workers lost their jobs over 
this problem. And more than a few, not able to harmonize the facts coming to light with their 
Adventist faith, left the church. There were those who solved the issue by dismissing the special 
claims on Ellen White’s prophetic ministry as pious relics of a naive stage of Adventism. Others 
took a different tack. They dismissed the problem itself as unimportant, irrelevant, or as unfounded. 

But there were also those in the church who knew that the questions about Ellen White’s use 
of sources were not fabrications of critics and dissidents. These issues were legitimate concerns 
that had been raised before, briefly [i] treated, and laid aside, only to make their appearance again 
a few years later. 

It was also known that students of Scripture have had to deal with similar questions addressed 
to the text of the Bible. No longer did it seem best for the future of Adventism, or even possible 
for that matter, to remain blind or uninformed in respect to the text of Scripture or that of Ellen G. 
White. It was therefore out of a deep regard for all the previous and present serious students of the 
Bible and of the writings of Ellen White that I accepted the challenge of making a serious study of 
Ellen White’s use of sources in writing on the life of Christ. 

In a few days the report on this research project will be sent to Elder Neal Wilson, President 
of the General Conference. The research and the study document of some 2,000 pages have 
occupied nearly eight years of my life, nearly five years on a full-time basis. Soon the research 
report will be duplicated and made available for study in the libraries of Adventist colleges and 
universities. The Ellen G. White Estate Research Centers will also have a copy and I have been 
told that individuals will be able to purchase personal copies if they desire. The report will not be 
edited and circulated by an Adventist publishing house. 

On this Memorial Day, as I write the final sentences to this lengthy report, I find myself asking 
these questions. Was the study worth the cost | — the cost to the church, the cost to my family, the 
cost to my life and career? Will it [ii] answer the questions of those in the church who were 
concerned over Ellen White’s use of sources? Will it disturb those in the church who were not 
interested in the question or who had their own answers to the problem? Will faith be strengthened? 
Will knowledge be meaningfully advanced in an area in which others have also worked and 
published? 

These, however, are only some of the thoughts which come to mind on this special Monday 
morning. In my heart today there is also a deep sense of gratitude to those without whose help this 
research project would never have been completed. There is no way I could place the final period 
to this report without recognizing their very important role in this work. But before acknowledging 
my great debt to these supporters of the study let me deal with a few mundane matters relating to 
this research document. 
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What you hold in your hands is basically a first draft. The writing began with chapter three 
before the research had been done on all 15 chapters. For this reason the pagination begins with 
chapter three. Once the entire research was completed and written up the concluding chapter was 
written. Only then, having completed the research and the analysis, was I prepared to write the 
introductory chapters which explain the background to the study, the research methodology, the 
organization of the report document, and the history of the writings of Ellen White leading up to 
the publishing of The Desire of Ages, the major focus of the research. Because of the constraints 
of time and money I was not able to rewrite [iii] the report from the vantage point of a completed 
research project. I have made typographical and statistical corrections and modified the syntax 
where my complex sentence structure defied all attempts by readers to understand what I had 
written. Allowing the report to stand, however, basically as first written, meant that the pages of 
the two introductory chapters would have to be numbered outside the sequential order begun with 
chapter three. I trust this double numbering will not confuse the reader. 

The Ellen G. White Estate has now released all Ellen White manuscripts and letters included 
in the research document. No doubt those materials of Ellen White not previously placed in 
circulation will have been published by the time this report is distributed. We have tried our best 
to reproduce accurately all texts presented in the report. Any errors in our quotation of documents 
from the Ellen G. White Estate or other publications are my responsibility and not that of the White 
Estate or its officers. 

There are many unnamed here who have contributed to this project through the questions raised 
and suggestions offered during the many public presentations I have given over the past eight years 
in church services, classroom discussions, meetings of Adventist Forum chapters, and in the more 
private contacts in the homes of Adventist members. Others have offered information and 
encouragement through their personal letters and telephone calls. To all these friends and 
interested fellow believers I owe a debt of gratitude. [iv] 

When one attempts to express appreciation to specifically named individuals, one runs the risk 
of leaving out someone through oversight. Nevertheless, despite that likely possibility with its 
attendant embarrassment, I must mention those on whom I have leaned heavily over the last seven- 
plus years. First of all there is Elder Neal C. Wilson, President of the General Conference, who 
has stood by the project and me personally throughout the long period of research and writing. 
Through his efforts and influence the two-year project was extended to three years and twice since 
then the research has been funded for a year on a half-time basis. I am sure that no one had in mind 
a study of this magnitude when the research was first planned. Had it not been for the support of 
Elder Wilson and his associates at the General Conference the study would have taken much longer 
to complete. 

I should also add here that General Conference Officers, at the suggestion of Elder Wilson, 
were willing to appoint a committee under the chairmanship of Charles R. Taylor, to review the 
research report at the time we had completed the analysis of the 15 chapters. The members of this 
committee made several very useful suggestions, particularly those who were selected to critique 
specific chapters: George W. Rice, William H. Shea, Alden Thompson, Mervyn A. Warren, 
Francis W. Wernick, and Kenneth H. Wood. 

Much credit for the success of this research is also due the previous and present administrators 
of Pacific Union College. Jack Cassell, President, and Gordon Madgwick, Vice [v] President for 
Academic Administration, were willing to run the risk some eight years ago of supporting a 
research project about which many in the church had grave misgivings. They arranged for other 
teachers to take my classes, found someone else to chair the department of religion, and provided 
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facilities on campus where the project could be housed. Malcolm Maxwell and Charles Bell, the 
current President and Academic Vice President of Pacific Union College, have maintained that 
support throughout the past five years despite the continuing concern on the part of some as to the 
wisdom of fostering this type of research. These college administrators, in a period of declining 
enrollments, nevertheless were willing to commit time, effort, and substantial financial support on 
behalf of a research project, which, while sponsored by the General Conference, was also seriously 
under question in the field. I deeply appreciate their confidence in me and their commitment to the 
search for truth which should characterize all Adventist educational institutions. 

I owe the officers and employees of the Ellen. G. White Estate during the past seven years a 
very special note of appreciation. Some of these individuals no longer serve in the White Estate 
but their assistance will never be forgotten. Whether the request for assistance was made in 
connection with a personal visit or over the telephone, no call for help went unanswered and all 
assistance was offered willingly and cheerfully. Robert Olson, Secretary of the White Estate, went 
[vi] out of his way on many occasions to offer his services. Space does not permit me to elaborate 
on the many ways in which the staff provided aid and encouragement, but Arthur L. White, 
Kenneth Wood, Ronald Graybill, Don Mansell, Paul Gordon, Roger Coon, John Hancock, Dorothy 
Christman, Norma Collins, Ellen Mattison, D. A. Delafield, and Garnett Strickland made my work 
a labor of joy. Alta Robinson spent hours copying documents from my never-ending list and 
Timothy Poirier as late as last week was searching the files for a letter I requested. Even the 
directors of the regional research centers, Hedy Jemison at Andrews University and James Nix at 
Loma Linda University, spared no effort to come to my assistance. 

Ronald Graybill, at the time an officer in the White Estate, and Warren H. Johns, then a 
member of the staff of Ministry magazine, shared with me the results of their own research into 
Ellen White’s use of sources and provided a basic working bibliography for this research from the 
inventory they were developing of the books which were in Ellen White’s libraries at the time of 
her death. 

A brief word of acknowledgment here is far from adequate when it comes to recognizing the 
volunteers who spent hours reading the sources and comparing them with one or two chapters from 
The Desire of Ages. The faithfulness of Don Casebolt, Edna Grove, Delmer Johnson, Marilyn 
Cotton, Genevieve Ost, Ruth Wheeler, Jean Murphy, and Joel Lutes in locating and carefully 
reporting the source parallels was of [vii] inestimable value to the three of us working in the office 
here in Angwin. 

Several individuals are mentioned in the study document in connection with their own 
publications. But they merit mention here as well. I am especially grateful to Walter Rea for 
opening his home to me for several days and allowing me to take notes from his research materials 
which later came to light in the publication of his book, The White Lie (Turlock, California: M & 
R Publications, 1982). Though I approached my research differently and did not agree with his 
interpretation of the data, much of what I found agreed with his evidence. The same kind of 
assistance was provided by Norman Jaynes of Verdict Publications. He allowed me to borrow 
some of the documentation used by Robert Brinsmead in writing several chapters in Judged by the 
Gospel (Fallbrook, California: Verdict Publications, 1980) having to do with Ellen White’s method 
of writing. The use of their materials saved us many hours of searching for literary parallels and 
for this kindness on their part I am very thankful. 

The library of the San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, California, provided 
most of the 19th century lives of Christ, devotional works, and sermon materials surveyed in this 
study. Additional volumes were obtained through the member libraries of the Graduate 
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Theological Union of Berkeley, California, and through the services of our own inter-library loan 
personnel, Lois Normington and Gary Shearer. Other faculty and staff members of Pacific Union 
[viii] College who offered assistance were Keith Anderson and Richard Rockwell who helped with 
the random selection of the 15 chapters, Jeannie Crandall who assisted in the search of early 
Adventist literature, Willian Van Grit who provided English translations of selections from Ellen 
White’s French edition of the life of Christ, and Larry Richards who early in the study worked 
with Samuel Andrews’ chronology and harmony of the Gospels and more recently offered some 
very useful editorial suggestions. 

Finally, apart from the members of my family, there are four persons who merit the highest 
praise for their patience, their competence, and their dedication on behalf of this project. I still 
have to stop and wonder at times how it came to pass that these four individuals were both willing 
and able to work on the project just when they were needed. Barbara (Belleau) Williams, a teacher 
of secretarial science and office administration, was looking for a part-time job when I took over 
the project in the fall of 1980. Her special skills were needed when the major tasks involved 
correspondence and organization. She helped me lay the foundation for the research. 

Once the volunteers were selected and the research tasks were assigned Barbara left and 
Marcella Anderson applied for the half-time position as research assistant. Marcella had been 
working as a volunteer for nearly a year. She brought to the project a thorough knowledge of the 
Ellen G. White writings, a passion for hard work and a dedication to detail. [ix] Throughout the 
remaining years of the project, Marcella has adjusted the demands of her personal life to the 
requirements of the project, volunteering many hours in addition to those she was hired to fulfill. 
Her untiring efforts have made possible the success of this research project. There is no way my 
remarks can communicate the depth of my gratitude to Marcella Anderson. 

Just at the height of the research, when I was busy selecting the Ellen White documents through 
frequent trips to Washington and beginning the analysis and the writing, we needed another part- 
time helper in the office. Once again one of our volunteers, a retired English professor, joined our 
staff. Paul Stauffer had become interested in the literary aspects of the study through his work as 
a volunteer and he provided the professional assistance we needed in developing the literary 
criteria for comparative analysis, transcribing the handwritten documents from Ellen White’s 
journals and providing editorial suggestions for the research report. When the General Conference 
terminated its financial support Paul offered his assistance on a volunteer basis when needed. I am 
indeed deeply indebted to Paul Stauffer for his guidance, suggestions, and personal help 
throughout the last six years. 

The fourth person who merits special mention in this list of personal assistants is Alice Holst. 
Alice is a retired secretarial science teacher who with Geneva Durham served as volunteers in 
searching for literary parallels and providing several kinds of research assistance. What is 
remarkable [x] about the contribution of Alice Holst is her volunteering to read the entire research 
document and note errors, grave syntax problems, to suggest where explanatory remarks were 
necessary, and simply to provide the kind of careful editorial work a document of this nature with 
all of its detailed information required. She did not undertake the task of improving my writing 
style, though I am sure she recognized the need. She simply tackled the thankless job of checking 
references, making sure the document was accurate in its presentations, and that the text made 
sense when you read it. How do you express your appreciation for that kind of careful work on a 
report as long as this one is and for providing all this labor at no cost! 

These four individuals who have worked the closest with me and have put in the most labor 
deserve much of the credit. for the completion of this research project and its report. There is no 
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way that a research of this magnitude can be the work of one individual. At the same time, however, 
it must be clearly understood that responsibility for the research design, the evaluations, and for 
the writing of the research report with its interpretation of the evidence and the conclusions is mine 
to bear. This independence applies to the sponsors as well. Even though the General Conference 
commissioned the study, I was given freedom to direct the research and to draw my own 
conclusions. The viewpoints expressed throughout the document are my own and not necessarily 
those of the Adventist church or its officers. [xi] 

The one person who truly rejoices today is my wife. Renie has spent much time alone over the 
past eight years, listened to many talks on the topic, sat quietly when conversations at home or 
during visits to other homes inevitably turned to the subject of this research, and gave up countless 
weekends and holidays to this project. Her patience with me and her willingness to endure the 
extra demands this research placed on our marriage and family life is beyond measure. To Renie, 
therefore, I am most grateful and hopefully the church is also. 

It is now evening on this Memorial Day. As the roll of the snare drums fades into a low rumble 
and the bugle notes of “Taps” faintly echo across the distant hills, thousands quietly retreat from 
the silent groves and graves to take up their regular activities once again. Perhaps it is only fitting 
as I end this preface and shut down the faithful computer and its word processor that I dedicate my 
labors over the years on this research to those loyal and faithful Adventists who not only have been 
willing to face the evidence and question their assumptions but also to question their own questions, 
whatever the cost. 


Fred Veltman 

Pacific Union College 
Angwin, California 
May 30, 1988 

[xii] 
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The document in your hands is the official report of a research project commissioned by the 
General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists in early 1980. The study has been long and 
involved, the report is quite detailed, and sections of it are technical. In view of the fact that many 
readers will be approaching this report without having had much background in comparative 
literary analysis and/or in the nature of the problem this study was designed to address, I have 
intentionally written a rather complete introduction. In the interest of those who have some 
knowledge of the nature of the project or the historical context in which it was conducted, let me 
quickly outline the content of the first two chapters of this report. 

Chapter I (Introduction — Part A) sets forth the general background and organization of the 
project. We treat (1) the historical and literary context of the study, (2) the nature and implications 
of a literary analysis when sacred texts are involved, (3) the method of investigation followed in 
the research, and (4) the structure of the research report. Under (1) we will briefly review what 
was known about Ellen White’s use of sources from the investigations of others. In that section 
we will also present a general overview of the concerns in Adventism at the time this study was 
[1] commissioned. In (2) we will address the “faith” aspect of the project. That is to say, we will 
try to set forth my assumptions and to show why the academic study of sacred texts is in the best 
interest of preserving those texts. Included here will be a description of literary analysis and some 
definition of technical terms. The general principles noted under (2) will be specifically applied to 
this project under section (3). Here we will outline the research process, what we were trying to 
discover, and what we did not attempt to cover. The criteria for the evaluation levels and the 
evaluation questions will be fully explained. The final segment of this first chapter will describe 
the form of the research report, particularly the 15 chapters analyzing the text of DA. The keys to 
understanding abbreviations, symbols, indentation, text arrangement, and appendices are all 
identified in section (4). 

It will be necessary to say something about the history and nature of the production of DA in 
Chapter I; but most of the information on Ellen White as a writer, her use of secretaries, and her 
writings on the life of Christ will be treated in Chapter II (Introduction - Part B). Under section (1) 
we will discuss the history of Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ, with an emphasis on 
how she wrote DA. We will summarize what we [2] knew about her use of sources and her personal 
writing methods under (2). In part (3) the focus will be on her literary assistants, who they were, 
and what they did. 

The second section of the introduction will not anticipate the conclusions of the investigation. 
It merely presents some additional background for the study of the text of DA. Ellen White’s 
writing methods and her use of secretaries are described according to the evidence found in her 
writings or that of her associates. The reader is left to judge whether the conclusions of this research 
corroborate these earlier claims. 

I was asked to make a thorough study of Ellen White’s use of sources. The intent was to 
investigate some of the questions being raised by scholars and students with some background in 
literary analysis. The report was to be carefully written and detailed so that it would be credible 
for the critics yet readable and comprehensible for those who are untrained in the area. Often when 
one tries to do two things at once one fails at both. I trust that this introduction will prove useful 
to those who have little knowledge of the situation in Adventism which called for the study in the 
first place, helpful to those who are not acquainted with the technical aspects of literary analysis, 
and acceptable to those who are familiar with both and find it rather long. [3] 
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Historical and Literary Background 


Over the seven years it has taken to complete this research project, which was first envisioned 
as a six-month study, many rumors and questions about it have circulated in the church. Individuals 
have written to me, telephoned me, and contacted me in person. Others have put their questions 
and comments in tracts and letters circulated among church members. People have questioned the 
need for the study, the value of the study, and the wisdom of the officers of the General Conference 
in choosing me to direct the research. Others have said I would never have the freedom to look at 
all the Ellen White documents in the White Estate office at the General Conference, the General 
Conference would never make the results of the study known to the church at large, and I could 
never write an honest report of my findings and still maintain my employment in the Adventist 
church organization. 

It is clear to me that most if not all of those voicing their concerns or their questions to me 
during the last seven years were honest and loyal Adventists. The doctrinal controversies, the 
financial disasters of Davenport, and more recently Harris Pine Mills, and the newly-discovered 
(for many) evidence on Ellen White’s writing methods have been troubling to a large segment of 
the Adventist church, [4] particularly those in Europe, Australia, and in North America. 

At the same time I have also been confident that the officers of the General Conference and of 
the White Estate wanted to know the truth and were no less concerned than those who raised the 
questions about recent developments in the church. I was given the freedom to go anywhere and 
speak to anyone if such a journey would serve the interests of the project. And Robert Olson, 
Secretary of the Ellen G. White Estate board, gave me free access to the documents vaults in 
Washington, D. C. When the historical background and literary context of the 1980s is understood, 
I think most readers will understand why this study was necessary and why it was organized as it 
was. 

It is well-known by Seventh-day Adventists and other publics that Ellen G. White used the 
works of other writers in the production of her own works. The first public notice was given by D. 
M. Canright in 1887.! Among the latest public reports was the feature article in TIME magazine, 
August 2, 1982.7 In the century between these two dates several major presentations included 
references to Ellen [5] White’s literary borrowing. 

A. G. Daniells, President of the General Conference in 1919, made it clear to the delegates 
attending that year’s Bible Conference that Ellen White had taken material from Wylie, Conybeare 
and Howson, and Farrar.* W. C. White had spoken on the topic before the General Conference in 
1911 with respect to the 1911 revision of The Great Controversy (GC) and again in a presentation 
to the Advanced Bible School at Pacific Union College in 1935.5 The fact of Ellen White’s use of 
sources was also noted by F. D. Nichol in 1951,° by T. Housel Jemison in his college text on Ellen 


' Michigan Christian Advocate, October 8, 1887, p. 2 [Cited by Francis D. Nichol, Ellen White and her Critics 
(Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1951), p. 417.]. 

? Richard N. Ostling, “The Church of Liberal Borrowings,” Time, August 2, 1982, p. 49. 

3 Molleurus Couperus, “The Bible Conference of 1919,” Spectrum, Vol. 10, Number 1, pp. 23-57. 

4 Cited by Arthur L. White in The Ellen G. White Writings (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1973), pp. 186-191. 

5 W, C. White, “Addresses to Faculty and Students at the 1935 Advanced Bible School” (White Estate Office), 37 pp. 
ê Francis D. Nichol, Ellen White and Her Critics (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 
1951), pp. 403-428. 
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White first published in 1955,' by A. L. White at the North American Academy Principals’ 
Council in 1965,” and by others we shall not take the time to mention here.’ [6] 

Though Walter Rea, a pastor in Southern California, called our attention to Ellen White’s use 
of Edersheim as early as 1965,* it was probably the work of Ronald Numbers in 1976 which 
brought the question of Ellen White’s use of sources to the attention of contemporary Adventists, 
particularly college students and teachers.° Arthur White’s volume on The Ellen G. White Writings 
in 1973 covered the question of influences on Ellen White and her sources. His conclusion was 
that “It is neither correct nor in harmony with the facts to assume that similarity of views indicates 
that Ellen White gained her information from men, instead of God.”® When he reviews the 
statements of W. C. White, Ellen White’s son and confidant, Arthur White makes the same point. 
[7] “Regardless of how W. C. White approached the matter of Ellen White’s sources, all statements 
are in agreement, namely, that the basic concepts came to her in vision.”’ Numbers’ work 
challenged the White Estate position. He argued that there were some problems in harmonizing 
Ellen White’s disclaimers on the use of sources with the claims of James White, Ellen White’s 
husband, and other documentary evidence of the times. The reputation of Numbers as a scholar, 
the fact that Harper and Row had published his work, and the picture he drew of Ellen White’s 
work and writings in her own social and spiritual world of the 19th century, was an “eye-opener” 
for many Adventists. 

It was not as though Numbers was the first to show Ellen White used sources, for as we have 
already indicated that fact had been known in the 19th century. Numbers raised in a public forum 
the same question being raised “in house” by Donald McAdams and Ron Graybill. Did the sources 
Ellen White used provide more than incidental details and historical background? McAdams draws 
the following conclusion on Ellen White’s use of Protestant historians. 


In short, I believe that nothing in the statements of Ellen White, and those by her son which 
she endorsed, preclude the view that at least some of the historical [8] passages in Great 
Controversy were taken directly from Protestant historians and were not seen in vision.’ 


In addition to the question of “how” literary sources were employed by Ellen White, especially 
in relation to the role of visions, there was the matter of extent. When the officers of the White 
Estate and the works of Nichol and Jemison had mentioned the fact of Ellen White’s literary 


! T. Housel Jemison, A Prophet Among You (Mountain View, CA: Pacific Press Publishing Association, 1955), pp. 
330-3p, 420-422. 

? Cited by Warren H. Johns, “Ellen White: Prophet or Plagiarist?” Ministry, June, 1982, p. 12. 

3 See for example Donald McAdams’ “Shifting Views of Inspiration: Ellen G. White Studies in the 1970s,” Spectrum, 
Vol. 10, Number 4 (March, 1980). Warren H. Johns, op. cit., has indicated where one may find “the first written or 
published records of borrowing known,” in 1982. More recently (May, 1985) Gary W. Shearer, Special Collections 
Librarian at Pacific Union College, compiled a bibliographical guide to theses, dissertations, books, and periodical 
articles on Ellen White. In the last ten years numerous articles on the topic have appeared in the the [sic] Review, 
Ministry, and Spectrum, and several pamphlets have been circulated by the White Estate Office. Anyone seeking 
further information on the topic of Ellen White’s use of sources would do well to look for articles written by Arthur 
White, Robert Olson, Ron Graybill, Donald McAdams, Delmer A. Johnson, Paul Gordon, Roger Coon, Donald 
Casebolt, and David Neff. 

4 Walter Rea, Claremont Dialogue, Vol. 2, Number 2, p. 32 as cited by Warren Johns, op. cit. 

5 Ronald L. Numbers, Prophetess of Health: A Study of Ellen G. White (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1976). 
€ Arthur L. White, The Ellen G. White Writings (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1973), 
p. 39 [Emphasis his]. 

7 lbid., p. 127. 

8 Ronald L. Numbers, op. cit., pp. 80-85. 

° Donald R. McAdams, “Ellen G. White and the Protestant Historians,” unpublished manuscript, 1974, revised 1977. 
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indebtedness, the extent of borrowing was usually minimized. Jemison argued that “the problem 
of the accusation of plagiarism may be regarded as limited to these books (Sketches From the Life 
of Paul, and GC).' Jemison was largely echoing the views of Nichol who had earlier concluded: 


Of all this vast amount of matter only an insignificant part is borrowed from other authors. 
And the borrowed part is most certainly not central to the spiritual theme that distinguishes her 
writing. Thus if the little that she borrowed were deleted, it would scarcely affect the total of 
the writings, but much more importantly, it would not affect the quality and the force of the 
message that is contained in her writings. She borrowed the little she did with no attempt to 
deceive and for reasons which she clearly stated.” 


Arthur White, supporting his position largely by the statements of W. C. White, also claimed 
that the sources played a very limited role. The amount of space he devotes [9] to this aspect of 
Ellen White’s writings in his descriptive account of her writings as well as the following statement 
bears this out. 


There is evidence that she was not shown the names of all of the places and the dates of all the 
events. The basic conception of the significant events of the controversy story was clearly laid 
before her in vision. In many cases minor details were not presented. Some of this information 
could be ascertained from the sacred writings, some from common sources of knowledge, some 
from reliable historians. Apparently God in His providence did not consider it essential to 
impart these minutiae through vision.’ 


It is no wonder with statements such as these circulating in Adventist textbooks and writings 
that many would be surprised over what Walter Rea and Donald McAdams were reporting in the 
late 1970s.4 Many Adventists asked if the claims being made that the visions were the major source 
of Ellen White’s information and that sources were used in a minor way to supply such details as 
dates and specific locations of historical events, were substantiated by the textual evidence. It was 
becoming increasingly clearer that what McAdams had discovered in his study of GC was also 
becoming apparent in the other books of [10] Ellen White, as supported by Rea’s work. 

The White Estate by this time was recognizing that the source issue was not a passing fancy of 
a few but was becoming a major interest of many. In response to the inquiries of the field and the 
new evidence being unearthed through comparative source studies, the White Estate Office not 
only became more active in its study of the problem but it was beginning to realize that the sources 
were employed by Ellen White to a greater extent than previously noted. This shift in position is 
obvious when comparing the series of REVIEW articles of Arthur White in 1978 and 1979 with 
his earlier statements.° Nevertheless, the visions are still given as the dominant source behind GC, 
and DA (as well as her other books). 


! Jemison, op. cit., p. 420. 

? Nichol, op. cit., p. 467. 

3 Arthur L. White, op. cit., pp. 128, 129. 

4 Walter Rea was in direct correspondence with the White Estate office and later presented a summary of his findings 
at the Glendale meeting discussed below. Donald McAdams’ study of “The Great Controversy, Chapter Six, on ‘Huss 
and Jerome,’” cited above, clearly demonstrated that in producing this chapter Ellen White relied on James A Wylie, 
a Protestant historian. 

5 Arthur L. White, “Inspiration and the Ellen G. White Writings,” a reprint of articles published in the Adventist Review 
during January and February, 1978, and July and August, 1979. 
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It seems clear that the visions given down through the years in which the life of Christ was 
portrayed and the visions repeated while she was working on the manuscript for The Desire of 
Ages and visions opening up fresh concepts all came into play as basic sources of her writing 
on the life of Christ.’ 


The quotations from historians found in GC was a matter Adventists had known for some time. 
The same might be said for Ellen White’s earlier work on the life of Paul. But the claims being 
made in respect to DA were for the most part new and unwelcome. In her comments on the life of 
Christ we have some of Ellen White’s most inspiring words and some major theological insights. 
To many in the church, the possible use of sources for the composition of DA was a more 
troublesome question than that of using quotations (and paraphrasing) in GC. The special interest 
of the White Estate in this new development may be measured by its increased involvement in 
source studies as the decade of the 1970s closed.” [12] 

In addition to its efforts to obtain the services of James C. Cox, Chairman of the Department 
of New Testament at Andrews University, the White Estate sought the help of two recently retired 
Adventist Bible scholars to compare the text of DA with William Hanna’s life of Christ. Raymond 
Cottrell reported that a correlation between the text of 11 chapters of DA and the comparable text 
of Hanna’s commentary on the life of Christ was approximately 2.6 percent.’ Walter Specht, 
working on the last half of Ellen White’s work and focusing on the thoughts more than on a word 
count as did Cottrell, found some parallels between the two commentaries but concluded that the 
percentage of the literary borrowing was small.‘ 

The next major turning point following the publication of Ronald Numbers’ book on Ellen 
White was the Glendale meeting between a specially selected committee chaired by Ralph 
Thompson, Secretary of the General Conference, and Walter Rea, a pastor in the Southern 
California Conference. Rea had urged the meeting in the interest of clearly showing [13] that Ellen 
White’s use of sources extended far beyond the use of Hanna and involved Ellen White’s other 
writings, including her testimonies. 


! Ibid, p. 33. 

2 I am aware that there were those in the church at that time and later who claimed the White Estate was engaged in a 
cover-up. I do not agree that the policies of the White Estate governing access to and release of Ellen White documents, 
particularly manuscript copies, are appropriate given the claims of the church regarding Ellen White—1.e., that nearly 


everything is available in copy form—and the many unanswered questions on which Adventist scholars should be 
freely working. But at the same time I do not think such a charge has any foundation in fact. In May of 1979 the White 
Estate began circulating a 47-page document entitled, “How the Desire of Ages was Written.” Robert Olson prepared 
the opening statement and Ron Graybill assisted in the compilation of various exhibits on the history of Ellen White’s 
work on the book, her use of literary assistants, and several pages from a working document on the text. Most of the 
material consists of excerpts of letters relating to the writing of DA. 

The charge of a cover-up involves the judgments of motives and intentions and in my view such an attack is as 
out of place as is the accusation that those who raise the question of sources or who make the source studies are out 
to destroy confidence in Ellen White and/or her writings. I have spent hundreds of hours working at the White Estate. 
That same entity is often under heavy criticism from those in the church who view its positions as quite liberal when 
it comes to inspiration. Many do not seem to realize that the White Estate office is a resource center rather than a 
research center. It responds to questions and concerns of both membership and church administrators who seek Ellen 
White counsel on various matters. Only recently has the general concern in the church over the question of Ellen 
White’s use of sources justified its heavier emphasis on this aspect of Ellen White’s work. 

3 Raymond F. Cottrell, “The Literary Relationship Between The Desire of Ages, by Ellen G. White and The Life of 
Christ, by William Hanna,” unpublished manuscript, November 1, 1979. 

4 Walter F. Specht, “The Literary Relationship Between The Desire of Aces, by Ellen G. White and The Life of Christ, 
by William Hanna, Part II,” unpublished manuscript, 1979. 
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The committee agreed that Rea’s evidence revealed that “Ellen White in her writing, used 
various sources more extensively than we had previously believed.”! Robert Olson reported that 
the White Estate was developing plans to make a broader study of the text of DA than Cottrell and 
Specht had been asked to do. The Glendale group followed up on this idea by including in its 
recommendations to the General Conference that such an investigation be made of DA to determine 
the degree of dependency and nature and significance of that dependency.” The committee also 
recommended that someone trained in literary analysis work with Walter Rea in the continued 
study of Ellen White’s use of sources. The General Conference President’s Executive Advisory 
Committee (PREXAD), while not approving every recommendation of the special ad hoc 
committee, evidently agreed with the suggestion that a thorough investigation be made of DA, for 
shortly thereafter James Cox of Andrews University was selected to direct a General Conference 
sponsored two-year source study of this very popular work of Ellen White’s. Later in the year, after 
Dr. [14] Cox was called to the presidency of Avondale, I accepted responsibility for this 
investigation. The White Estate followed up the conclusions of the Glendale Committee with a 
statement on Ellen White’s use of sources and continued its support of the DA project which was 
now to be handled by the General Conference.*? A most welcome addition to the publications on 
Ellen White was Selected Messages, Book Three, particularly section III on “The Preparation of 
the Ellen G. White Books.” 

Thus far we have been reviewing earlier reports on Ellen White’s literary dependency. We have 
seen how this study enters the stream of Ellen White research. Obviously this project was not 
designed to establish the fact that Ellen White used the writings of others to produce her own works. 
That point cannot be denied. We also knew in 1980 that literary sources provided more than just 
incidental matters of historical backgrounds. Literary parallels had been found in Ellen White’s 
testimonies and in the recounting of her visions. We had examples of both verbatim and 
paraphrased quotations. As yet, however, no one had made a thorough study of a complete work 
or substantial portion of a work. [15] No one had attempted to evaluate her dependency or 
independence on the basis of literary criteria. Though a number of studies included a consideration 
of Ellen White’s own contribution, Walter Rea’s far-reaching probes typically pointed out the 
similarities without noting the dissimilarities. It is altogether natural that initial studies would stress 
dependency. Given the general understanding of Ellen White’s minimal use of sources, every 
additional literary parallel would strike one’s attention. As far as I know, until this time no one had 
made a systematic search among 19th-century writers for possible additional sources. Clearly there 
were enough unanswered questions to justify further research. Before turning to a discussion of 
the type of research planned, it might be helpful to sketch in broad outline the general historical 
context of the times. 

Walter Rea’s disclosure of rather widespread use of literary sources in the Ellen White writings 
came at the very time that Desmond Ford was meeting regularly with an advisory committee to 
discuss his views on the sanctuary doctrine as believed by Adventists. Ford, an exchange professor 
from Avondale College in Australia and at the time on the religion faculty of Pacific Union College, 
had presented a lecture to the local chapter of the Association of Adventist Forums in [16] October 


! Douglas Hackleman, “GC Committee Studies Ellen White’s Sources,” Spectrum, Vol. 10, No. 4 (March, 1980), p. 
14. 

? Loc. cit. 

3 Robert Olson, “Ellen G. White’s Use of Uninspired Sources,” White Estate Document, April 10, 1980. 

4 Ellen G. White, Selected Messages, Book III, a compilation by the Ellen G. White Estate (Washington, D. C.: Review 
and Herald Publishing Association, 1980). 
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of 1979 in which he challenged some of the traditional Adventist views on the sanctuary doctrine.! 
As is nearly always the case, questions on orthodoxy turn on the claims for authority, whether 
authority of the church in its interpretations of sacred writings or authority of the sources used by 
the church to establish doctrine. Since Ellen White had written extensively on the sanctuary issues 
coming under question by Dr. Ford, his views also had implications for the role of Ellen White’s 
writings in Adventism. 

Prior to Ford’s presentation on the sanctuary he had been a very popular speaker at camp 
meetings, workers’ meetings, and other church gatherings not only in Australia but also during the 
two years he had been teaching at Pacific Union College. Many in the church were watching to 
see what would be the outcome of his doctrinal challenge. It was no secret that a good number in 
the church, particularly among Bible scholars, while not in agreement with Ford’s answers were 
sympathetic with his questions. After all, Ford was not [17] the first to raise some concern in respect 
to Adventist teachings on the sanctuary. 

The issues of Ellen White’s use of sources and the sanctuary doctrine were particularly 
troublesome because they came only two years after Geoffrey Paxton, an Anglican clergyman, 
published his analysis of contemporary Adventism. He and Robert Brinsmead had circled the 
Adventist globe urging reform on the Adventist concept of the Christian gospel, particularly in 
reference to the teachings of the church on “righteousness by faith.”? 

History has taught us that often in such times of uncertainty, churches have taken special efforts 
to reaffirm their beliefs, clarify their doctrinal positions, and even have gone so far as to develop 
creedal statements. It was perhaps not just a coincidence that the major activity of the business 
sessions at the General Conference session in Dallas in April 1980 was the development of a 
revised statement of fundamental beliefs.* 

The year 1980 was notable in Adventist history for other [18] developments as well. There was 
a cluster of events: the Sanctuary Review Committee and a Theological Consultation held in 
August at Glacier View, Colorado; the creation of a new religious magazine obviously directed at 
an Adventist audience;+ Desmond Ford losing his Adventist credentials as an ordained minister; 
Robert Brinsmead publishing his critique of Adventism;> and finally, the feature article in the Los 
Angeles Times focusing on Walter Rea’s research on Ellen White’s use of sources and the charges 
of plagiarism against her. The Times report was picked up by newspapers around the globe, and 
Adventists could not escape the questions being raised over Ellen White’s literary practices. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to argue how and to what degree these various events 
affected the way in which this project was set up, the selection of its director, and the attitude of 


! Desmond Ford spoke on the subject of the investigative judgment. He argued that several aspects of the sanctuary 
doctrine as Adventists traditionally have taught are not in harmony with the teachings of Scripture. His major concern 
was over the post-resurrection heavenly ministry of Jesus and the significance of 1844 in terms of salvation history. 
Obviously his views carried implications for how one interprets Ellen White’s statements on the topic and the authority 
of her writings. 

? I have reference here to Geoffrey Paxton’s work on The Shaking of Adventism (Wilmington, Del.: Zenith Publishers, 
Inc., 1977) and the congresses of Robert Brinsmead whose viewpoints were published in Judged by the Gospel, A 
Review of Adventism (Fallbrook, CA: Verdict Publications, 1980. 

3 Tt is hard for many not to see a heightening of Ellen White’s authority in the newly-formulated church statement as 
it appears under Fundamental Belief 17, “The Gift of Prophecy,” Adventist Review, May 1, 1980, pp. 25, 26. 

4 Evangelica, edited by Alan Crandall and published by Evangelica Publications, St. Joseph, Michigan, came out in 
1980. 

5 Op. cit. 

€ John Dart, “Plagiarism Found in Prophet Books,” Los Angeles Times, October 23, 1980. Walter Rea has insisted that 
his use of the term “plagiarism” in respect to the Ellen White writings was made on the basis of Dart’s definition. Dart 
had defined plagiarism as using the writings of others without giving credit to the source. 
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church members and administrators toward the project. I have no question but that these 
developments did have their impact, judging from the rumors and questions I have already alluded 
to and from the reactions of many who [19] attended the various services in 1981 where I was 
invited to explain the project and and [sic] its purposes. 

We have been describing the literary and historical matrix out of which this research project 
was born. Before turning to the discussion of the general nature of this literary analysis, it might 
be well to mention what has happened along these same lines since this investigation has been in 
progress. Readers who now take this report in hand should also know that others have been 
working on projects of their own which have a bearing on the current state of affairs in Adventism 
today. 

Ron Graybill presented a series of morning worship talks at the General Conference in 
November of 1981. Drawing upon his own work and that of others he concluded that Ellen White 
(1) “made more extensive use of . . . sources than we had previously understood,” (2) borrowed 
words, phrases, and conceptual outlines, and (3) took not only historical and geographical 
information but also devotional and theological expressions. Graybill suggested that it would be 
“unwise” to claim that literary borrowing would not be found in any type of writing barring 
autobiographical material and offered the view that Ellen White’s handwritten draft is often closer 
to the source than later forms of the text.! Graybill used as [20] one of his exhibits the literary 
parallels from Henry Melvill which were circulated in 1982 as a separate White Estate Document.” 
Apart from his findings in respect to Ellen White’s handwritten drafts, which Walter Rea would 
not have had available for his studies, these three conclusions corroborated what Rea had reported 
to the Glendale Committee over 18 months earlier. The differences between Graybill’s and Rea’s 
reports were in the interpretations of the data and the extrapolations made from what was actually 
found. 

Anticipating the appearance of Walter Rea’s book, the major content of which Walter had 
shared with me and several others, John Robertson put out a short popular defense of Ellen White.* 
Robert Olson dedicated a section of his compilation from the writings of Ellen White on the 
sanctuary doctrine to answering questions on Ellen White’s method of writing and use of sources, 
and on plagiarism.‘ Rea finally published the results of his studies in 1982 and shortly thereafter 
his ministerial credentials were withdrawn by the Southern California Conference. Arthur White 
completed his [21] biography of Ellen White in 1986. His volume on The Australian Years, 1891- 
1900, contains a chapter on the writing of DA.° 

Through the efforts of those mentioned here and others who could be added, we gathered more 
evidence to support what was already known in 1980 when the project began. But nothing in the 
way of new insights was offered except for Graybill’s work on Ellen White’s handwritten text on 
subjects not treated in his and Donald McAdams’ previous studies on GC. Walter Rea’s book, 
insofar as the Ellen White writings are discussed, mainly served to acquaint many Adventists with 


! Ron Graybill, “E. G. White’s Literary Work, An Update” (Annotated transcript, Nov. 15-19, 1981), 32+ pp. 

? “Henry Melvill and Ellen G. White: A Study in Literary and Theological Relationships,” White Estate Document, 
April, 1982. 

3 John J. Robertson, The White Truth (Mountain View, CA: Pacific Press Publishing Association, 1981), 112 pp. 

4 Robert Olson, One Hundred and One Questions on the Sanctuary and on Ellen White (Washington, D. C.: Ellen G. 
White Estate, 1981). 

5 Walter T. Rea, The White Lie (Turlock, CA: M & R Publications, 1982). 

® Arthur L. White, Ellen G. White: The Australian Years (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Assoc lation, 1983). 
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the basic issues and evidence presented to the Glendale Committee.! We shall have occasion to 
refer again to the Ellen White documents presented by Robert Olson and Arthur White when we 
discuss the background to DA in Part B of the Introduction. A very helpful document for those 
studying sources used by Ellen White is the compilation of her library works made available by 
the Ellen G. White Estate in various editions since about 1981. [22] 

This brief survey of developments since 1980 is not meant to be exhaustive. Additional 
contributions to the subject may be found in the Adventist Review, Ministry, and Spectrum on Ellen 
White’s use of sources, on the use of sources in Scripture, and on the implications of these findings 
for belief in the inspiration of Ellen White. Elder Wilson presented to the 1985 General Conference 
session in New Orleans a summary of a preliminary concluding statement I had formulated as a 
tentative report based upon my findings to that date. Even though the major portion of the research 
had been completed at the time, the last chapter of this present report should be taken as the final 
summary and conclusion of the project. 


Literary Analysis 


When the Glendale Committee reviewed the work of Walter Rea they were impressed by the 
number of sources Ellen White used, the various kinds of content exhibiting parallels from the 
sources, and the differing degrees of literary dependency. They recognized that there was enough 
literary borrowing to merit a serious study of a major work of Ellen [23] White’s. They also agreed 
that they wanted a scholarly comparative study of Ellen White’s text and of 19th-century writers. 

This type of analysis is one form of literary criticism. The term “criticism” as used in such a 
study refers to careful and discriminating analysis. When scholars “criticize” a report, an article in 
a magazine, a text, or the work of another scholar, they do not limit themselves to negative 
considerations. Many critical reviews are completely positive. “Criticism” as used here is not a 
loaded term. It carries neither positive nor negative connotations. 

Literary criticism may be broadly defined as that branch of knowledge which seeks to 
understand any work of literature.* By “literary” we do not limit the criticism to “belle lettres” 
(literature judged for its literary magnificence) or to any particular standard of literature. The term 
may apply to popular as well as to elitist works. 

Since there are many ways in which a text may be [24] approached, with nearly every approach 
demanding a different methodology, students of literary criticism have found it useful to categorize 
the various studies according to their specific focus.’ It may be a study of a text to determine 
authorship, intention of the author in writing the literary work, an investigation into the content to 


' Walter Rea utilizes the evidence of Ellen White’s literary dependency as only one element in his argument against 
the Ellen White Estate and the organizational leadership of the church for what he sees as their manipulation of 
information on Ellen White. Hence the book’s title, White Lie. 

? Warren H. Johns, Tim Poirier, and Ron Graybill, “A Bibliography of Ellen G. White’s Private and Office Libraries,” 
Ellen G. White Estate, Second Revised Edition, January, 1983. 

3 Neal C. Wilson, Adventist Review, July 11, 1985, p. 18. 

4 William A. Beardslee, Literary Criticism of the New Testament (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1970), p. 1. While I 
am indebted to Beardslee for some of the thoughts presented in connection with the discussion on literary criticism, 
my comments reflect for the most part various studies in the area in connection with my special interest in New 
Testament interpretation. For further information the reader may consult almost any introduction to the New 
Testament literature, or any study of Old or New Testament interpretation for that matter. 

5 Literary criticism is not always viewed in as comprehensive a scope as is the case with Beardslee. With some writers 
literary criticism is used as another term for speaking of source criticism. Cf. Norman Perrin, What is Redaction 
Criticism? (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969), p. 2. 
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determine the type of literature a given text is, et cetera. We hear of textual criticism,' form 
criticism, style criticism, rhetorical criticism, historical criticism, redaction criticism, genre 
criticism, linguistic criticism, and source criticism, to name a few of the more familiar types of 
literary criticism. The two ways we approached the text were source criticism and redaction 
criticism. 

In view of the fact that it is difficult to separate form and content, and that source analysis 
includes a look at forms of literary expression, we found it necessary to give some attention to 
content criticism. But we should emphasize that this investigation was not concerned in any major 
way with content analysis. We were not comparing ideas expressed but rather the actual words 
used to express the ideas. [25] Individuals may express the same or very similar ideas yet never 
have known each other or read each other’s works. Christians discussing Bible stories will most 
likely often express the same ideas. The ideas have become part of the Christian framework or 
mind set. It would be very difficult to say who has borrowed which idea from whom. Literary 
dependency, though difficult to establish, does allow us to develop certain criteria or measuring 
devices by which we can identify to some degree what has been taken from whom. Before 
discussing further the particular type of literary criticism we employed, it is perhaps best to 
mention several characteristics of this study which raise special problems. The nature of the 
literature, the special claims of the writer, and the attitudes of Adventists toward the writings of 
Ellen White, may in the minds of some rule out any form of literary criticism. 

The writings which form the subject matter of this research project are those of a special author, 
a prophetic personality. Traditionally, especially in the ecclesiastical community where the 
writings of Ellen G. White have special importance, the literary works of a prophet have been 
placed on a different level from those of the ordinary writer, even a Christian writer. The qualitative 
difference of the prophetic experience, ordinarily described under the term [26] “inspiration,” has 
usually carried with it a special understanding of the prophet’s writing methods, source of 
information, and even literary standard. To apply the critical methods of scholarship to such 
writings is viewed by some to be a breach of faith. It is often assumed by devout believers in such 
prophetic writings that anyone undertaking or promoting such an investigation has in so doing 
already declared his/her lack of faith in the special claims of the author under review. 

To be more specific, serious questions have been raised against this study on the basis that the 
writer involved, Ellen White, received the content from visions. Would not an investigation 
looking for literary sources indicate a lack of faith in the prophet’s claim to have derived the 
content of the writings from visions? 

It is clear that Ellen G. White claimed to have had visions, dreams, and other special 
experiences through which God gave her information. She felt under obligation to God to 
communicate these messages of God to the early Advent believers and later to a more general 
audience. Her use in the earlier writings of such expressions as, “I saw,” “Then I was carried down 
to,” “I was shown,” et cetera, were obviously meant to be understood as indicating that what 
followed originated through this special prophetic experience [27] she enjoyed. These same 
expressions and others of a similar nature occur in a work published in 1864 which carried in the 
preface this statement by Ellen White, “. . . the great facts of faith, connected with the history of 
holy men of old have been opened to me in vision; . . .”” The fact that her later treatment of these 
same biblical stories and themes do not include such expressions as “I was shown,” is not to be 
taken as a denial of her original source, or that her prophetic experience has undergone a qualitative 
change. The publishers of her writings offer the following explanation for the change. 


! The SDA Bible Commentary discusses textual criticism of the New Testament in Vol. 5, pp. 134ff. 
? Ellen G. White, 3SG (Battle Creek, Mich.: Steam Press, 1864), p. v. 
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However, as the reading groups greatly broadened to include many who were not acquainted 
with the source of her information, the author, in keeping with her responsibility, omitted in 
these later works intended now for the general reader, a few points dealt with in the little 
volumes that were penned for the church alone.! 


In the facsimile reproduction of volume four of The Spirit of Prophecy (4SP) by Ellen G. White 

a supplement by Arthur L. White appears. In his account of “Ellen G. White’s Portrayal of The 
Great Controversy Story,” the then secretary of the Ellen G. White Estate informs us that when the 
book [28] Spiritual Gifts (SG), Volume I (1SG), was republished in 1882, “the phrase ‘I saw’ and. 
its equivalent were many times omitted.” 
Our point here is not to solve the problem of harmonizing the nature of her inspiration with what 
we know about her use of materials from other writers and her employment of secretaries and 
editorial assistants. It is hoped that this investigation of her use of sources in the writings on the 
life of Christ will make a contribution in that direction. What we are concerned to show here is 
that the claim of Ellen G. White herself and that of the many who have read her writings over the 
years does raise special problems for any study specifically directed at locating and analyzing 
literary parallels between her writings and contemporary or earlier textual materials. Does not the 
claim to have had visions rule out the possibility of the use of sources? Will not such a dependency 
upon visions lead one to minimize the use of sources? And contrariwise, will not a serious and 
rather exhaustive search for possible literary sources be seen as a serious attempt to negate the 
claim of Ellen White to have had visions or at least diminish the influence of the visions on her 
writings? And should our [29] knowledge that Ellen White used sources be a threat to our faith in 
the inspiration of these writings? Before we attempt a brief answer to these questions relating to 
the special kind of literature under investigation, let us turn to another distinctive characteristic of 
these writings. 

The use of sources by Ellen G. White has not been emphasized. In fact, outside the brief 
notation in the Introduction to the 1888 edition of GC we have no such admission by Ellen White. 
Even there the reference is limited to works of history and to Adventist writers. We do have a 
number of statements leading the reader to believe she did not use sources of any type. It has been 
her “unique” prophetic experience which has been stressed. One might reasonably argue that the 
mind set of the “typcial” [sic] Adventist reader of the writings of Ellen White, at least until recently, 
is expressed in the words of James White her husband and associate in the leadership of the early 
Advent believers: 


In her published works there are many things set forth which cannot be found in other books, 
and yet they are so clear and beautiful that the unprejudiced mind grasps them at once as 
truth. ... 

If commentators and theological writers generally had seen these gems of thought which 
strike the mind so forcibly, and had they been brought out in print, all the ministers in the land 
could have read them. These men gather thoughts from books, and as Mrs. W. has written and 
spoken a hundred things, as truthful as they are beautiful and harmonious, which cannot be 
found in the writings of others, they are new to the most [30] intelligent readers and hearers. 


' Trustees of the Ellen G. White Publications, “Preface to Facsimile Edition,” 3-4.SG, by Ellen G. White (Battle Creek, 
Mich.: Steam Press, 1864; facsimile ed., Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1945). 

? Arthur L. White, “Ellen G. White’s Portrayal of the Great Controversy Story,” 4SP by Ellen G. White (Oakland, CA: 
Pacific Press, 1884; facsimile ed., Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald Publishing Association, 1969), footnote p. 
510. 
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And if they are not to be found in print, and are not brought out in sermons from the pulpit, 
where did Mrs. W. find them? From what source has she received the new and rich thoughts 
which are to be found in her writings and oral addresses? She could not have learned them 
from books, from the fact that they do not contain such thoughts. And, certainly, she did not 
learn them from those ministers who had not thought of them. The case is a clear one. It 
evidently requires a hundred times the credulity to believe that Mrs. W. has learned these things 
of others, and has palmed them off as visions from God, than [sic] it does to believe that the 
Spirit of God has revealed them to her.! 


Another uncommon aspect of this project is the purpose or intention that drives the research. 
Can one carry out this type of research honestly and with the degree of objectivity necessary for 
the results to be taken seriously? Will the study receive a fair hearing? Can one writing from within 
the Adventist faith and tradition be open to the evidence to be found when the subject matter being 
investigated or read has potentially the power to seriously challenge one’s faith? Is one able to 
stand as it were outside the data? Is it possible for one to put his (or her) existential self “on hold” 
as it were until the research has been completed so that there remains some kind of “constant” that 
guarantees the same treatment of the evidence throughout the research task? Can we be sure that 
one’s openness to the data and one’s evaluation of the data are consistent throughout the 
investigation? [31] 

In addition to the trauma effected by the nature of the data itself, there are also the external 
pressures. Can a researcher studying data which may have serious consequences for the faith of 
many in the community who have a special orientation to the writings of Ellen G. White be faithful 
to his/her task as well as to the community whose faith he (or she) shares? Is there a greater loyalty 
to be addressed than a researcher’s loyalty to truth, particularly when it must be admitted that at 
best we do not recognize truth, only our perceptions of truth? 

This research task has not originated as some grand flight of fantasy. It is not a matter of pure 
scholarly interest for the sake of pushing back the frontiers of our knowledge of Ellen White and 
her writings. We have already indicated above that this research project was conceived, designed, 
commissioned, and executed in a context in which to some degree questions of theological 
understanding and doctrinal authority were matters of concern in Adventism. The church 
administrators sponsoring this research on behalf of the church at large are well aware of the crucial 
role played by the Ellen G. White writings in the religious life and teachings of the Seventh-day 
Adventist church [sic]. These church leaders are also very much concerned to foster and maintain 
a strong sense of unity in practice and teaching [32] throughout an international church 
endeavoring to fulfil its mission in an ever-changing and increasingly more complex world. It is 
only natural for such leadership to question whether this kind of a study, which has the potential 
of being “counter productive” for the general growth, economic stability, and spiritual strength of 
the whole church, should be carried out at all. 

Our purpose in mentioning these special characteristics of the Ellen White writings and their 
place in the religious life of Adventists is not to lead the reader to expect that the research will 
answer questions in the area of Ellen White’s inspiration, the content of her visions, her limited 
admission to using sources, and the authority of her writings in matters of theology. Our point is 
rather to suggest that this study recognizes the particular character of Ellen White’s writings. One 
does not have to call into question or deny the peculiar aspects of religious writings in order to 
carry out this type of research. Indeed, it should be stressed that such investigations may enhance 
our understanding and appreciation of these particular dimensions of the writings. 


! James White, Life Sketches (Battle Creek, Mich.: Steam Press, 1880), pp. 328, 329. 
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In addition to the faith or divine side of religious or divine writings there is the objective or 
human side. The Ellen White writings after all are just that, writings. They [33] consist of 
handwritten diary materials, typescript copies, and published texts. In literary type or genre there 
are personal diary notations, personal and formal letters, sermons, essays or topical manuscripts, 
testimonies, magazine articles, and books. The context varies from biography and history, to health, 
family, church, administration, theology, and Christian life. These textual materials were copied, 
edited, combined, rewritten, and partially, or at times completely, duplicated by Ellen White and 
her literary assistants. We also know these writings include the use of contemporary literary 
sources. In short, it would appear that the writings under study were produced in the same manner 
as were (and are) other writings, regardless of what additional assistance may have been available 
to the writers, such as the content of visions, the guidance of the Holy Spirit, or a deep religious 
experience. 

It stands to reason that the appropriate methodology for any given research project is governed 
by the nature of the data being studied and the kinds of questions being asked of the data. We are 
studying textual or literary materials. Our method will therefore have to be a literary one. Even 
though, as we have mentioned, there are various literary methods, all share at least two common 
assumptions. One basic assumption is that the understanding and appreciation [34] of a particular 
literary composition is greatly enhanced through serious study and reflection as over against mere 
reading and immediate perception. A second assumption is that the serious study of literature 
involves a comparison of a given literary composition with a larger literary context or frame of 
reference. 

It is also now generally recognized that there is much profit to be gained by looking at biblical 
literature or other types of “sacred” literature in just the same way we view other books. What this 
means, of course, is that the special nature of such “sacred” works will be given the same particular 
attention that is granted to other types of literature. 

For those readers who may be tempted to view this comparative approach to “sacred” or 
“inspired” literature as demeaning and illegitimate, we would appeal to the internal evidence of 
the literature itself, at least the literature of the Bible. The Scriptures make it clear that the prophet, 
the priest, and even the Messiah were fully human and were taken from among ordinary men and 
women. If it was not inappropriate for God to become flesh and dwell on earth as a man among 
men, surely it should not be so strange to find that His Word is among us as man’s word. If God 
communicates His Word to us only through the “otherness” of Scripture, how [35] would we hear, 
understand, and respond? Indeed, it is the very identity of God’s Son and God’s Word with 
humanity and human word that is so scandalous for faith to accept. 

But to admit that the literature of the Bible or other “sacred” literature may be treated in the 
same way that we seek to understand other literature, is additionally to recognize that the 
interpreter must also take into consideration the special claims of the religious text. Literature 
claiming inspiration must be read in the context of an attitude of faith. If the believer is to include 
the more objective or human dimension in his or her study, the student of the text should also 
include the faith perspectives in the analysis. What we mean is that even though the “faith” aspect 
of the text may not methodologically be examined by literary methods, neither should literary 
methods be so used or applied as to rule out the faith dimension. 

The point we are endeavoring to make at this juncture is to insist on the necessity of looking 
at religious literature in the same way as we do other literature. This approach, rather than 
eliminating or demeaning the special nature of such literature, demands that its particularity be 
seriously confronted. The Godward side is not to be neglected in favor of the manward aspect. To 
do this would be inconsistent with [36] the claims of the methodology, particularly as it is 
recognized by the best literary critics of today. Admittedly, the inclusion of a “faith” dimension in 
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such scholarly research causes tension. But if such tension is openly admitted and self-conscious, 
it can be used creatively to enhance the study and lend integrity to the investigation. There is no 
way an unbeliever can understand the significance of a literature that presupposes belief on the 
part of the reader. Both believer and unbeliever, however, should be able to appreciate the literary 
dimensions of the vehicle through which the message to be grasped by faith comes to expression. 
The swaddling clothes of the Christ child were probably very much like the swaddling clothes of 
other Bethlehem children. 

In the light of these assumptions the literary analysis focuses on the text and how it compares 
with contemporary texts. The inspiration of Ellen White, the fact that she had visions, the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in her work, and her own devoted Christian commitment is assumed. These 
claims of Ellen White are not disputed. We are looking only at the evidence of the text, Ellen 
White’s text, the text produced by her literary helpers, and the published text in the context of 
comparable literature of her times. In respect to this study our interest does not extend to the effect 
of the text on the reader. We are not making an audience analysis [37] of any of the texts coming 
under our examination. Our concern is with the text itself, particularly its source and redaction. 
We shall be using the generally applied methodologies for these approaches, but first some 
definitions and cautions are in order. 

Source Criticism or Analysis. Source criticism endeavors to determine if and to what degree a 
given writer used sources in the production of his literary work. It seeks to discover the number of 
sources used and the nature of these sources—that is, were they oral or written—and how such 
sources were used by the writer. The emphasis of source critics is usually placed upon the sources 
or building materials used by the later author. The location of sources is largely accomplished by 
establishing the existence of literary parallels between a given writing and earlier textual materials. 

Source criticism as a modern literary approach to the text owes its origin, at least in part, to “a 
reaction against the older purely dogmatic approach to Scripture, which viewed it as supernatural 
revelation divorced from its historical background. . . .”! Like most reactions, the pendulum swung 
too far at first and the special supernatural claims of Scripture were disclaimed or at least neglected. 
[38] Indeed, among certain scholars even the religious nature of the text was not taken into 
consideration when making literary comparisons. It is now understood that one need not discount 
the faith dimension to do serious study in the area of source analysis. There are, however, some 
serious cautions to be kept in mind when making source critical studies. William S. Peterson, at 
the time Professor of English, University of Maryland, recognized and underscored several such 
cautions when studying Ellen White’s writings. 


Any literary scholar can tell us that “source studies” are among the most treacherous tasks to 
under-take, for merely establishing a similarity—even a marked similarity—between two 
literary texts is not sufficient evidence of borrowing. One must also demonstrate (a) that text 
B was written after the publication of text A (the presumed “source”’), (b) that the author of 
text B could be reasonably supposed to have had access to text A, and (c) that the ideas or even 
the language of text A have not become sufficiently dispersed so as to be, in effect, the common 
literary property of the age. 

It is this third condition that is especially important to keep in mind in dealing with Mrs. 
White’s books. Although many Adventist readers today are not aware of it, the types of books 
that Mrs. White wrote—particularly the Conflict of the Ages series—represent very common 
genres in the nineteenth century. In any large university or seminary library one will find row 
on row of Victorian lives of Christ, most of them done in approximately the same manner as 


! Donald Guthrie, New Testament Theology (Leicester, England: Inter-Varsity Press, 1981), p. 34. 
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The Desire of Ages. Frequently the engravings, the chapter titles, the style, and the pattern of 
development are virtually identical. To an Adventist who has been raised on The Desire of 
Ages, reading these books can be an eerie experience, evoking as it does the shock of 
recognition and the sudden realization that The Desire of Ages belongs to a recognizable 
literary category; one becomes aware that it was not produced in a vacuum. Obviously to 
isolate specific “sources” or [39] “influences” in such a context is difficult, for we are 
confronted instead with an entire atmosphere of shared literary assumptions and habits.! 


Samuel Sandmel, the late Jewish New Testament scholar, pointed out what might be regarded 
as the “occupational hazard” of source criticism. He called this dangerous tendency among those 
doing source studies “Parallelomania,” which he defined as “that extravagance among scholars 
which first overdoes the supposed similarity in passages and then proceeds to describe source and 
derivation as if implying literary connection flowing in an inevitable or predetermined direction.” 
Students of Old Testament and New Testament studies are cognizant of the almost assumed close 
association of the Genesis creation stories with the Babylonian creation myth and John the Baptist 
with the people of Qumran. The excitment [sic] of finding certain parallels appears to cloud the 
eyesight and narrow the vision. The differences are somehow underplayed or overlooked and 
connections are established upon the flimsiest of bases. Once the initial shock of the discovery 
fades and calmer attitudes prevail, the scene changes in color and the picture becomes much more 
complex. 

Another danger in source criticism is the tendency to [40] give all parallels the same 
importance. Sandmel warns us that “Two passages may sound the same in splendid isolation from 
their context, but when seen in context reflect difference rather than similarity.”? 

We tried to accommodate these variables by developing a list of criteria to be followed when 
making the evaluations. We wanted to avoid the common pitfalls of source studies as mentioned 
above. In addition we wanted to design a system of evaluation which would reflect the special 
nature of the text under study. This meant that we had to allow for some parallels to have been 
strongly influenced by the biblical text. Other parallels had to be evaluated in terms of “stock” 
words, that is, words that any number of religious writers (in this case) might well have chosen 
were they writing on the same topic at that time. We also had to allow for the nonparallels or 
independent comment of Ellen White. Each sentence, whether dependent or independent, has to 
be evaluated for its importance as a parallel or nonparallel on its own merits as well as in terms of 
the role that particular sentence plays in the context. As Peterson said, this kind of study is very 
difficult to carry out. 

We admit that any study incorporating criteria designed to avoid these pitfalls will necessarily 
result in minimal [41] claims for parallels. But in the light of the nature of our task, one fraught 
with the perils of subjectivity, it is probably better to err on the side of understatement. 

Redaction Criticism or Analysis. Redaction criticism, particularly as used by students of 
Scripture, attempts to identify the theological intention or motivation of the writer who put the text 
in the form we have it today. For example, the stories in the Gospels on the life of Jesus are not 
arranged in the same order in all four accounts or even in the narratives of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. The term “redaction” is based upon a Latin root meaning “to edit.” We may briefly define 
redaction criticism then as that type of literary criticism which “is concerned with studying the 
theological motivation of an author as this is revealed in the collection, arrangement, editing, and 


' William S. Peterson, “Ellen White’s Literary Indebtedness,” Spectrum, Autumn, 1971, pp. 78, 79. 
? Samuel Sandmel, “Parallelomania,” JBL, LXXXI (1962), pp. 1-13. 
3 Ibid., p. 2. 
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modification of traditional material, and in the composition of new material or the creation of new 
forms. . . .”! Biblical interpreters as yet have not come up with an English equivalent, apart from 
“redaction,” to speak of the process of arranging or modifying a text apart from our word “edit” 
which does not have a noun form with the same basic meaning. 

Redaction criticism or analysis deals with the activity of the writer as editor. It may be used to 
speak of the [42] writer’s arrangement of his or her original composition but more often the term 
refers to the way in which an original text has been modified. Our study does not make a serious 
attempt to apply redaction analysis to Ellen White’s writings but at the same time we could not 
altogether avoid a limited study of redaction in DA. We know Ellen White engaged in a certain 
amount of selectivity when using the materials of other writers. In addition, there is the structuring 
of the earlier Ellen White materials into manuscripts, articles, and books by Ellen White and her 
editorial staff. We did not analyze the revised text to discover the theological or other intention of 
Ellen White and/or her literary assistants. We were interested, however, to ask if the thematic 
arrangement of the chapters or the literary subunits of the chapters showed literary dependence on 
a given author from whom literary parallels were taken. Redaction criticism forces us to look 
beyond the isolated literary parallel provided by a sentence or two to the larger context. Source 
dependency or independency is not only registered at the point of a specific sentence but in the 
way the composition as a whole has been put together. 

As with source analysis, redaction studies also call for careful scrutiny. Similarity in theme 
development may be due to the common biblical narrative used by all authors. As [43] Peterson 
has warned us, the story of Jesus’ life and ministry was treated in so many Victorian lives (of 
Christ) that all writers had a common literary pool from which to draw. In view of this widespread 
literary genre, commonality would not necessarily indicate dependency. We will have to look for 
unusual aspects of a given writer, indisputable use of similar if not identical language expression, 
and perhaps reference to extrabiblical elements to establish dependency. 

It might be helpful in this connection to remind the reader once again that we are not primarily 
concerned to locate the source of the ideas which come to expression in the E. G. White writings, 
even though content study is required for redaction analysis. Ideas and concepts often float, as it 
were, in the air of the times. Any writer or speaker, including the prophetic personality, is a product 
of his or her world even when the messages are in opposition to that world and its views. At any 
given time there are streams of common thought patterns running through the minds of a given 
sector of society. Ellen Harmon White was a devout Christian from the days of her early teens. 
She heard many sermons in the religious services she attended. She traveled widely from her late 
teens throughout the major portion of her life, often speaking herself or listening to others proclaim 
Christian messages. In addition to her [44] reading in books she read the religious journals of the 
day. And finally, there is the matter of her visions and dreams which according to her claims did 
include some propositional content. And when one stops to remember that at the root of all her 
writings were the Bible and the Christian teachings of those who held the Bible as their authority 
for religious faith and practice, it becomes a rather delicate, indeterminate task to isolate even the 
probable sources for the ideas to be found in her writings. Our efforts at redaction will be directed, 
rather to discover which ideas govern her use of sources. Or to put it another way, we will want to 
see if certain ideas dominate the dependent material as compared with the independent text. Such 
a comparison may help to isolate whatever literary or theological intentions Ellen White may have 
had and thereby help us discover her principles of selectivity. It is the result of this distillation 
process which is of primary interest to us. The study of the process is only important for the 


! Norman Perrin, What is Redaction Criticism (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1969, page 1. 
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assistance it provides in distinguishing the finished product from the materials available 
independent of process. 

Even in our application of source criticism to the Ellen White writings there will be some 
distinctions from the typical concerns of this discipline. We are not concerned to locate, necessarily, 
the precise literary sources used by [45] Ellen White in a particular sentence. For example, the 
location of an exact literary parallel between Ellen White’s material and an earlier text does not 
prove that Ellen White used that source. Since it is well known that literary borrowing was not 
unique to Ellen White, both of these writers may have borrowed verbatim from a third work, a 
common source. Nevertheless such an instance of parallelism will be useful for our purposes. We 
are interested in locating those places where Ellen White depended to some extent on the literary 
work of another. It matters not if we have located the exact source. Once we have located as many 
of these parallels as possible, given the time and staff limitations, we will have some indication of 
her degree of literary dependence and independence. 


Organization and Methodology 


The work of organizing the various tasks and developing the proper methodology of a carefully 
constructed research project are both interrelated and separate activities. By organization we refer 
to the overall plan or protocol of the entire study. Method has to do with those aspects of the 
research which involve the research data, such as collection, analysis, and evaluation. Both 
organization and methodology [46] are to a large degree influenced by the nature of the data to be 
studied, the amount of information available, the number and kind of inquiries to be made of the 
data, the number of researchers, and the time available. Obviously finances play a very important 
role in most studies because funds determine how many can be employed on the project for a given 
period of time. 

We could not avoid introducing some aspects of organization and method in the previous 
section where we discussed the general type and form of literary research under which our project 
falls. For example, we set forth some of the limits to our study and described the basic approach 
of source and redaction analysis. In this segment of the report we will outline the protocol or 
procedure of this specific research project. 

Organization. The original design called for a thorough study of at least the full text of DA. 
Since it was also known that the material Ellen White was producing on the life of Christ 
“overflowed” into two additional books, Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing (published in 1896) 
and Christ’s Object Lessons (published in 1900), some thought it might be well to cover the entire 
scope of Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ. The General Conference planned for the study 
to be completed in two years by a staff [47] of one full-time researcher and one or two part-time 
graduate student helpers. With both financial and time constraints determined, the only place left 
for adjusting the investigation would be in the number of questions to ask and the amount of 
literature to cover. 

After studying the nature of the problem for three months and feeling the pressure of three 
months of the time period already taken up by the selection of the research director, I decided that 
the project had to be cut down in size. We would have to limit the investigation to a strict source 
study, omitting questions of content and the issue of plagiarism. 

But it would take more than a reduction in the scope of the inquiries. We would have to reduce 
the textual base to be analyzed. There was no way we could cover the full text of DA, let alone the 
other two books created out of the “leftovers.” It was now clear to me that DA was a composite 
work, constructed from a compilation and a revision of Ellen White’s earlier materials and from 
texts specifically written for this new publication on the life of Christ. The source studies would 
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obviously have to include the text of DA, for that is the basic work of Ellen White on the life of 
Christ. But we would also need to analyze Ellen White’s manuscripts, [48] letters, diary notations, 
and published articles if we were to locate her use of sources. 

It was not only the magnitude of the Ellen White textual materials forcing us to limit the scope 
of the study. We also discovered from our investigation of possible sources on the life of Christ 
that we faced literally hundreds of works to be reviewed. The two-year time period was an 
impossible target if we planned on doing a thorough work. We struggled with the problems of 
getting more help and cutting down the size of the project without jeopardizing the usefulness of 
the conclusions or compromising the integrity of the research. 

The study was organized into five phases, the search for literary parallels, the evaluation of 
every Ellen White sentence for degree of dependency or independency, the analysis of the findings 
for each chapter, the summarization and conclusion of the study, and finally writing the research 
report. To save time and provide for some measure of consistency we designed a series of summary 
questions to be asked of each chapter once we had made the analysis. This permitted us to write 
up the report for each chapter as the analysis was completed. 

Research responsibilities were divided according to time commitments and the demands of the 
project. When it became [49] clear that optical scanners were not at the stage of development 
where they could read the various type fonts used in the sources or in Ellen White’s writings, 
including handwritten texts, and there was no money to pay people to type the texts for entry into 
computer memory banks, we decided to ask for volunteer help. We asked the volunteers to become 
well acquainted with the text of one chapter (in some cases two chapters) of DA. These volunteer 
assistants would check the Ellen White text with the photocopy of the comparable portion(s) of a 
19th-century life of Christ sent to them. Each volunteer, had instructions, marking pencils, and 
charts by which they would indicate the literary parallels they found between the two texts. This 
process would be repeated for each of the sources reviewed. 

The sources did not include Adventist writers. We knew of no commentary on the life of Christ 
written by an Adventist, but doubtless Ellen White had listened to or read sermons on the life of 
Christ by Adventist preachers. When we limited the scope largely to books on the life of Christ it 
automatically ruled out Adventist works. Had we decided to include Adventist sermons there 
would have been the additional problem of establishing the independence of these sermons from 
Ellen White’s messages on the life of Christ [50] which in turn many Adventist ministers certainly 
had heard and perhaps noted.! 

To reduce the amount of text to what we hoped would be manageable size for a two-year 
project and yet permit us to draw valid general conclusions was a challenge. At first we thought it 
might be possible to cover at least the text of DA, the major work of Ellen White on the life of 
Christ. Further investigation of the texts involved convinced us we would not be able to cover even 
two-thirds of the 87 chapters of this popular book. It was finally decided that we could investigate 
with acceptable thoroughness 15 chapters. Even then, as the time commitment and cost, as well as 
the length and complexity of the study show, a gross underestimate was made of the effort that 
would be necessary. 

At one time we considered dividing the chapters of The Desires of Ages into categories 
according to their content and selecting one or two chapters from each type. This approach was 
scratched when we discovered the content of most chapters was mixed between biblical, 
extrabiblical, historical, narrative, theological, devotional, and other such categories. Even if this 
classification scheme had proved possible there was the problem of selection within the [51] types. 


' See under Part B of the Introduction, page 111, note 1, for further comment on the issue of Adventist influence in 
the writing of DA. 
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We had received suggestions from interested observers that we include certain chapters for their 
known dependence or independence. 

The selection of the sample chapters was not a complex process; but to eliminate any question 
of bias and because our purpose was to make inferences about the entire book, DA, rather than just 
about the 15 chapters studied, it was decided to turn over to the Pacific Union College mathematics 
department a list of the 87 chapters, ordered with respect to length, and requested that five chapters 
each be selected from the 29 shortest, 29 middle-length, and 29 longest chapters in the book. Such 
a stratified random sample was drawn by Professors Richard Rockwell and Keith Anderson using 
a random number table and simple, standard procedure. It is these 15 statistically selected chapters 
that have been the focus of DA research project. 

The only point at which I influenced the selection was in the stratification of the chapters 
according to length. There were those who had claimed that Ellen White’s enlarging of her 
comments from her earliest published work to the text of DA was due to her increased dependency 
upon literary sources. Since DA represents a serious revision of the earlier texts, and our chapters 
do not match in content the chapters of SP, [52] Volumes II and III, the only way we had to check 
on the correspondence between dependency and length was to take into consideration the length 
of the chapters in our text. By taking the average number of words in a line of text, counting the 
lines on each page, taking into account the space taken by pictures or partial pages of text, and 
counting the pages for each chapter, I drew up a list of the 87 chapters numbered in sequence from 
shortest to the longest. 

One control chapter was randomly selected from the 15. The content of these 15 chapters 
became the control for locating earlier Ellen G. White material and for selecting source materials 
for our comparative study. At times this division of text by chapters rather than by content gave us 
problems. The earlier texts of Ellen White and the chapters of the Victorian lives of Christ holding 
possible literary parallels did not always agree on content. For example a source might have the 
three temptations of Christ in one chapter where DA covers this Jesus event in two. The limiting 
of the comparison to the one chapter may have resulted in missing some literary parallels. 

While the volunteers were checking the sources against the text of The DA we were following 
the same program for the earlier Ellen White writings. During periodic visits to the Ellen G. White 
Estate office in [53] Washington, D. C., I read and scanned all of her diary journal entries, letters, 
and manuscripts dating from her earliest writings in the late 1840s to December of 1898 when DA 
was published. All references to the life of Christ were noted and copies of these pages were taken 
to the project office for sorting to match the content of the 15 chapters and then for comparison 
with the contemporary writings on the life of Christ that we were collecting from libraries 
throughout the U. S. A. At the same time we were locating the articles on the life of Christ 
published in Adventist journals and Ellen White’s comments on this same content published in her 
earlier books and testimonies. All of these textual materials were copied and filed in notebooks 
chronologically according to chapter content. 

Once we had collected and collated both the entire textual tradition of Ellen White on the 
content of a given chapter and that of the sources into notebooks, the tedious and laborious task of 
comparison was carried out. The parallels located by the volunteers, as well as those supplied by 
others who had studied the text of DA,! were examined and every source was also read at the 
project office comparing the contemporary writers with the [54] earlier writings of Ellen White 
not available to the volunteers. After more than 500 possible literary sources were reviewed, the 


' Major contributors to our beginning stock of literary parallels for the text of DA were Walter Rea, Norman Jaynes 
of Verdict Publications (Fallbrook, California), and Robert Olson and Ron Graybill of the Ellen G. White Estate office. 
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parallels isolated were evaluated according to the methodology described below and were 
formatted so that they could be read in parallel arrangement on matching pages. 

The final stages of the organization involved the analysis of our findings and writing of the 
research report which are fully detailed under the last section of this chapter. Throughout the years 
it has taken to complete this study the officers of the General Conference have been kept informed. 
During the first three years a progress report was presented each year. A preliminary statement of 
our findings was sent to Neal Wilson for presentation to the 1985 General Conference session in 
New Orleans. A special review committee was established late in 1985 and 11 chapters of the 
research report were reviewed at a special meeting in early February of 1986. The final statement 
has been revised in part to meet some of their suggestions, particularly in the presentation of the 
textual materials for purposes of greater clarity. Additional points on the final form of the report 
follow below. We turn now to a more detailed review of our method of literary analysis and 
evaluation. 

Methodology. Methodology is the heart of a research project. The purpose of research is to 
arrive at valid [55] conclusions. The conclusions of any research task are governed by at least four 
factors. If the results of a study are to be convincing, there must be an adequate data base to support 
the claims being made, the methodology must be consistent with the type of evidence being 
evaluated, the methodology must be consistently applied, and the interpretation of the evidence 
must not intrude upon the collection of the data or the execution of the methodology. When the 
subject matter of an investigation involves questions of religious faith for the researchers, the 
sponsors, and the intended readers, as is the case with this project, the above factors are all the 
more crucial for the success of the research project. 

It is these considerations which have guided us in the design of this research project. The 
following comments set forth how the research procedures attempted to fulfill the conditions of 
the methodology chosen. 

This study was commissioned to include at the minimum not a chapter or two from Ellen 
White’s pen but an entire book of 87 chapters. No previous study of Ellen White’s use of sources 
ever set out to cover so much of her material. We have already described how we were forced by 
Ellen White’s method of writing to include her earlier works as well, and by our time and financial 
limitations to narrow the scope of content from 87 to 15 chapters. 

On the other side of the equation, however, there was [56] the question of possible sources. 
What sources were available to Ellen White? How could we be sure our research of likely sources 
was broad enough to validate our conclusions? After all, the study was designed to establish the 
extent of Ellen White’s use of sources, not the fact that she used sources. This would mean the 
surveying of a large number of works which one might reasonably expect Ellen White would have 
had available and of the type she would likely have consulted. 

We started at ground zero. We began with the list of books already known to have been used 
by Ellen White in writing DA. Our second approach took us to the library lists found among the 
documents drawn up at the death of Ellen White for the settlement of her estate.' From that point 
we noted the publishers of the books we knew she had consulted on the life of Christ. We located 
other works they advertised and/or published. Obviously we selected our books in the English 
language, published prior to Ellen White’s time of writing, and those generally listed as Victorian 
lives of Christ, since the lives known to have been used by her were generally found in this 
category. We also made some effort to look among books of sermons and [57] devotional thoughts. 


' These inventory lists were later compiled by Warren H. Johns, Tim Poirier, and Ron Graybill and published by the 
Ellen G. White Estate as A Bibliography of Ellen G. White’s Private and Office Libraries, 2nd revised ed., Jan., 1983. 
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The full list of over 500 works that were studied has been appended to this report. We would argue 
that as a result of these efforts we do have an adequate data base for supporting our conclusions. 

The fundamental methodology for this source analysis, as we have noted above, comes from 
the discipline of literary criticism. Such an approach is not only direct in the selection of 
comparative texts but also in the way in which the comparisons are made. We have already 
emphasized how one must be careful to establish that a parallel is truly there. Even though opinion 
is necessarily involved, there must be some way to argue for literary dependency from factual 
evidence as well. In addition, the evaluation of literary dependency should allow for some 
measurement of the degree of dependency or independency. And above all, measures must be 
taken to insure a basic consistency in the evaluation process. 

Walter Specht approached his comparative study of a portion of the text of DA and William 
Hanna’s Life of Christ using the criteria given by Alfred M. Perry.! Perry’s criteria have been used 
in analyzing the similarities and differences between the first three Gospels, Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. [58] 


The two criteria of dependence upon written sources are resemblance and continuity. Proof 
here does not rest upon casual similarity but upon the following rather definite similarities: 

1. Resemblance of the contents: telling the same stories. 

2. Resemblance in continuity: telling the stories in the same order. 

3. Similar sentence and word order: telling the stories in the same way. 

4. Extensive agreement (50 per cent to 60 per cent) in the words used. 

5. Agreement in using unusual words or harsh constructions. 
The concurrence of all these lines of evidence makes an impressive argument for dependence 
upon written sources, and agreements in wording (items 4 and 5) would rule out the likelihood 
of independent translations. But where this concurrence is not consistent or close, it is not safe 
to consider documentary dependence proved. To account for such lesser resemblances other 
possibilities must be explored.” 


As Specht also notices, these criteria while useful in source studies on Ellen White’s writings 
on the life of Christ are not always applicable. The basic source behind both Ellen White and her 
contemporary writers is the Bible. Correspondence between commentators on the life of Christ, 
especially in respect to telling the same stories and presenting them in the same way, may be 
explained on the basis of a common source used independently rather than on literary dependency 
between them.’ [59] 

The differences between the literature we are comparing and that of the Gospels and the fact 
that we also wanted to weight the criteria for purposes of indicating the degree of dependency 
prompted us to develop our own set of guidelines. The list of criteria with brief descriptions and 
the dependency rating values may be found on the following three pages. At this point we would 
offer a more complete explanation of their nature, the rationale behind their development, and how 
they are applied. 

Ellen White’s narrative commentary on the life of Christ, while built upon the Bible record, 
includes much more than may be found in the Gospel stories of the New Testament. She weaves 
into her account background information, moral lessons to be learned, devotional appeals, 


! Walter F. Specht, op. cit., pp. 1, 2. 

? Alfred M. Perry, “The Growth of the Gospels,” The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. VII (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1981). p. 62. 

3 Specht, op. cit., p. 2. 
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doctrinal teachings, and details on how God and the angels, as well as Satan, view the experiences 
of Jesus. The variations she plays on the central Bible theme taken from the life of Christ are so 
diverse that the unit of comparison has to be smaller than the story or even the paragraph. On the 
other hand, the ways in which she combined various thoughts into one sentence, or in which her 
literary assistants revised and combined her sentences, tempted us to use a phrase as the basic unit 
of comparison. Taking the small portion of text would permit us to isolate those phrases which 
were dependent [60] {table at the end} from those which were independent in complex sentences. 
In the end we found this plan to be too idealistic and tedious for the large textual base to be 
analyzed. We settled on the sentence as the fundamental unit of comparison. However, where it 
seemed appropriate and useful we did in several instances evaluate independent clauses as separate 
literary units within compound sentences. 

The criteria developed for our comparative study were arranged into nine classifications 
measuring varying degrees of dependency from the highest dependency of verbatim to 
nondependency for independent sentences. We do not deny that a measure of arbitrary subjective 
judgment is involved in the placement of sentences into these categories of dependency/ 
nondependency. At the same time I would argue that while opinions may vary on a given sentence, 
when several individuals apply the criteria to a good-sized sample of sentences the culminating 
results are very close. The following descriptions and illustrations are provided as a demonstration 
of the method of literary comparison used in this study. 

The highest level of dependency is the category of “strict verbatim.” A verbatim sentence or 
independent clause is labeled “strict” if it fully duplicates a sentence or independent clause. This 
kind of construction has identical [64] words, word order, and syntax. This level carries the highest 
dependency rating, 7 points, and as one might expect does not occur frequently. We found this 
type of dependency more likely to occur in very short sentences. Since a short sentence from one 
writer is more likely to be identical with a short sentence of some other writer through the use of 
common language on the same topic, we would also need some further indication of dependency 
to show the correspondence was not just an isolated coincidence. Two examples of strict verbatim 
taken from DA chapter 14 material follow. 


Manuscript 13, sentence 267 reads— 
“The broken links have been repaired.” 
Manuscript 13, sentence 268 reads— 
“A highway has been thrown up along which the weary and heavy laden may pass.” 
Melvill’s sermon on “Jacob’s Vision and Vow,” sentence 19 reads— 
“Yea, we can now thank the ‘Lord of heaven and earth,’ that the broken links have been 
repaired, so that the severed parts of creation may be again bound into one household; that 
a highway has been thrown up, along which the weary and heavy-laden may pass to that 
rest which remaineth for the people of God.” 


Even though the full sentence of Melvill was not used, the excerpts taken by Ellen White were 
verbatim insofar as they went. The sentences of DA are generally shorter than those of the sources, 
and also of SP written by Ellen White some twenty years earlier. 

When the resemblance is not complete due to some slight [65] change in word forms or word 
substitutions, the sentence is identified as simple “verbatim” and given a rating value of 6. Once 
again we look for additional indications of source dependency to support the claim for verbatim 
usage of a source. The two sentences taken from the same context as used above clearly 
demonstrate the “verbatim” category. 
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Manuscript 13, sentence 256 reads— 
“They seemed connected by a path which Deity loved to traverse.” 
Signs of the Times, July 31, 1884, sentence 35 of an Ellen White article reads— 
“Heaven and earth had been connected by a path that the Lord loved to traverse.” 
Melvill’s sermon on “Jacob’s Vision and Vow,” sentence 12 reads— 
“Up to the moment of rebellion there had been free communion: earth and heaven seemed 
connected by a path which the very Deity loved to traverse. 


The sentences from Manuscript 13 and the Signs are very close to what Melvill had written in 
his sermon. In the first sentence Ellen White substitutes “they” for “earth and heaven” and omits 
“the very” before “Deity.” The second sentence retains “heaven and earth” but in reverse order 
and replaces “which the very Deity” of Melvill with “that the Lord.” 

The paraphrase categories allow for more variation in the wording and word order. What is 
crucial here for establishing literary dependency is the resemblance of the wording, word order, 
and the arrangement of the sentence [66] units. The greater the similarity the higher the dependency. 
In “strict paraphrase” we would expect close correspondence between significant words and 
phrases and the structural elements. This type of sentence carries the rating value of 5. In sentences 
where the verbal similarities are not as great yet the structural elements are basically present I have 
labeled the sentence as “simple paraphrase” and given it a value of 4. Often sentences of this type 
will be a condensed version of the source text. When there is little in the way of verbal similarity 
but the thought is basically the same as the source in a context which clearly contains verbatim 
words and sentences, we have generally evaluated the sentence as “loose paraphrase” and rated it 
at a value of 3. In each of these cases we will take into consideration the presence or absence of 
what might be called corroborating evidence in the immediate context. By this we mean instances 
of strict paraphrase or verbatim, parallels involving nonscriptural content, and identical or similar 
thematic development. Let us take a few examples from the study to illustrate these categories of 
dependency. The source text from March is given first. We then follow with three different ways 
the content is taken over by Ellen White. The dependency will move from “verbatim,” to “strict 
paraphrase,” and finally to “simple paraphrase.” [67] 


Daniel March, Night Scenes of the Bible, sentence 30, page 416. 
“Nothing in his dress or manner or person leads them to suspect that he can be anything 
else than one of the pilgrims returning from the great feast to some distant home.” 

Signs of the Times, January 20, 1888, offers a “verbatim” form of March’s text. 
“and there was nothing in his dress or his manner to lead the disciples to suspect that he 
was any other than one of the many pilgrims returning from the great feast.” 

DA, chapter 83, sentence 65, presents an example of “strict paraphrase.” 
“They thought that He was one of those who had been in attendance at the great feast, and 
who was now returning to his home.” 

3SP, sentence 62b, page 212, is an example of “simple paraphrase.” 
“nothing in his bearing suggested to them that they were listening to other than a casual 
pilgrim, returning from the feast, but one who thoroughly understood the prophecies.” 


Were it not for the last part of the sentence the evaluation of SP sentence would have been 
“strict paraphrase.” Clearly Ellen White has added a thought not found in the source text. Had her 
addition equaled about half the sentence or more it would have been more accurate to register her 
independence and either give the sentence the appropriate rating for partial independence or split 
the sentence into two independent clauses and give them separate ratings. Leaving the sentence as 
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it stands I opted for indicating dependency, judging on the major portion of the text, but giving it 
a “simple paraphrase” rating of 3 rather [68] than the higher level of dependency. This is just one 
example of where one makes a judgment call which could go in more than one direction. By listing 
the criteria and the full text the reader has the information necessary for making his or her own 
judgments. 

The following rather lengthy quotation is an example of “loose paraphrase.” This category is 
not very common because it relies on the content more than the form. Great care must be taken to 
make sure the content is basically the same as the source text and that there is correspondence 
elsewhere in the context. In most cases Ellen White will expand or in some way modify the content 
so that other categories of evaluation become applicable as we shall discuss below. 


William Hanna, Life of Christ, sentence 70, page 667. 
“Jesus will now openly, not only take to himself his own name, assume his office, and 
assert his Divine prerogatives, but in doing so he will let those earthly dignitaries, who 
have dragged him thus to their tribunal, before whose judgment-seat he stands, know that 
the hour is coming which shall witness a strange reversal of their relative positions—he 
being seen sitting on the seat of power, and they, with all the world beside, seen standing 
before his bar, as on the clouds of heaven he comes to judge all mankind.” 

3SP, sentence 167, page 120. 
“In it he presented to the minds of those present a reversal of the scene then being enacted 
before them, when he, the Lord of life and glory, would be seated at the right hand of God, 
the supreme Judge of Heaven and earth, from whose decision there could be no appeal.” 


The Bible is the common source behind both the sources and Ellen White’s comments on the 
life of Christ. Ordinarily [69] when Ellen White quotes Scripture directly, indirectly, or clearly 
bases her remarks on the Bible text, we do not consider this usage of Scripture as an example of 
literary dependency. Nearly every chapter of DA opens with a footnote pointing the reader to the 
Bible passages supporting the commentary. Even though Ellen White does not always indicate 
through the use of quotation marks that she is quoting Scripture, we have tried to identify all usages 
of Scripture. These sentences are given the rating of zero (0) and are not included in the evaluation 
of dependence/nondependence. 

There is, however, a second use of Scripture which We have called “source Bible.” This 
category has been applied to any usage of Scripture in any form, whether quoted or paraphrased, 
whether presented as a complete or partial quotation, which may to some degree be attributable to 
the way the source used the Bible. This type of usage may be the quoting of a text which is not 
ordinarily associated with the gospel story being narrated or a pattern of quoting and commenting 
on a story in the same sequence and at the same junctions in the story as does the source. Another 
example of this kind of dependency is when Ellen White quotes Scripture in places where it would 
be expected of one commenting on a story from the life of Christ, but her [70] introductory or 
closing remarks for the quotation are clearly taken from or influenced by the way the literary source 
has used the Bible text. Since we have a separate category to indicate independent or common use 
of Scripture, when the Bible text is given a source-dependency rating the burden of proof would 
fall on the one claiming Ellen White’s independent use of Scripture. Here is one example of the 
influence of the source upon the use of Scripture which we evaluated as 2 on the scale of literary 
dependency. 
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Sentence 274 of DA, chapter 75 reads— 
“An hour had passed, when one of the servants of the high priest, being a near kinsman of 
the man whose ear Peter had cut off, asked him, ‘Did not I see thee in the garden with 


Him?’” 
Frederic Farrar, The Life of Christ, sentences 33 & 36 read— 
“A whole hour passed: . . . and at last one of the High Priest’s servants—a kinsman of the 


wounded Malchus—once more strongly and confidently charged him with having been 
with Jesus in the garden... .” 


Ellen White has combined portions of Luke and John in her indirect and direct quoting of 
Scripture as has Farrar. The story of Peter’s denial of Christ is reported in all four Gospels. The 
fact that Ellen White would at this place choose to combine the very two references that Farrar 
also unites, suggests the influence of Farrar. The evidence becomes stronger when one notices the 
other sentences of this context where Farrar’s work is being utilized. 

Two types of sentences were dedicated to noting Ellen [71] White’s independence. If the entire 
sentence or the majority of the words appearing in a sentence exhibited no resemblance and the 
content did not appear to be a loose paraphrase of the source in a context where clear dependency 
was also registered, we labeled the sentence under “strict independence” and gave it a dependency 
rating of zero. No doubt many readers will conclude from their study of the evidence that I was 
liberal in putting many Ellen White sentences in this category, even many sentences carrying the 
same content as did the source. There were several reasons for giving the credit to Ellen White for 
the composition of such sentences. 

This is a study of literary dependency and one should be careful to see that some literary 
evidence is present, not merely content. One must guard against giving everything over to the 
dependency on sources when one is dealing with common topics as are the stories of Jesus among 
Christian writers. In looking for a balance one is also influenced by the inability to register degrees 
of Ellen White’s influence on the texts which carry dependency ratings. Finally, I would remind 
the reader once again of the subjectivity which cannot be eliminated from literary analysis, 
particularly source criticism. The organization and methodology followed in this research should 
permit the reader to make his/her own [72] evaluations of dependency using the textual evidence 
provided and either these criteria of evaluation or one’s own. 

The final category of literary dependence or nondependence is a rather complex one. Originally 
several separate types of sentences were developed to show the various ways in which a given 
sentence unit participated in both dependence and independence. These various kinds of mixed 
sentences were collapsed into one basic type which I classified as “partial independence.” The 
lowest value of dependency, a rating of 1, was attached to this category. Obviously these sentences 
could have been designated as “partial dependence” even as the paraphrased sentences could have 
been viewed from the point of view of their independence rather than their dependence. 

Once again we must point to our concern for balance in the matter of judgment for literary 
dependence/independence. In this type of sentence we endeavor to note the particular contribution 
of Ellen White which must involve at least half the sentence. Ellen White’s additions, omissions, 
or oppositions to the source text must be clearly indicated and must make a significant difference 
in the reading of the sentence, whether in content or form. The single reduction of a lengthy 
sentence into one or more shorter sentences is not classified in this category. In every sentence of 
this [73] type some evidence of source dependency as well as independency must be apparent from 
a comparison of Ellen White’s sentence with the content of the source. 

Each sentence of the 15 chapters of DA was evaluated in terms of the above categories of 
dependency and independency. The earlier writings of Ellen White were also thoroughly surveyed 
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and evaluated in respect to those sentences which clearly revealed source dependency. The earlier 
texts were not studied in full and no attempt was made to register their independent sentences. 

The dependent sentences of the earlier materials were utilized as primary texts for studying 
Ellen White’s use of sources. The evaluations of the dependent sentences of these pre-DA texts 
allow us to make several literary comparisons between the Ellen White writings themselves and 
between her writings and the sources she appropriated. The earlier writings as pre-edited texts 
more clearly reveal the use of literary sources, and combined with later published works provide 
a comparison base from which to study how Ellen White’s writings were edited. 

Once we had in hand the complete body of text materials, at least to the extent we could recover 
the textual tradition for the content of the 15 chapters, we tabulated the dependency or 
independency, analyzed the textual evidence, [74] and summarized our findings for the chapter. 
Because we had selected the chapters on a random basis, the data from the 15-chapter sample could 
be used to make some generalizations for the text of DA as a whole. 

The literary dependency of thematic development and narrative structure, or what we have 
called redaction analysis, was not a major aspect of the project. Nevertheless, by also indicating 
carefully the location of the source parallels in the literary source document we were able to trace 
the number and sequence of literary parallels in a given chapter taken from the same source. When 
several sentences in numerical sequence in the text of DA revealed literary dependence on a block 
of sentences occurring in one source, correspondence of literary structure could be studied. The 
length of these blocks of similar text content and the number of such units present in one or more 
sources would indicate the degree to which the composition of the chapter’s content arrangements 
was dependent on one or more sources. 

The data which emerged from the evaluation of sentence and unit dependency/independency 
were set out in various tables for study by the reader. Even though the tabulations are a necessary 
part of applying the methodology, they represent a stage of analysis beyond the actual task of [75] 
literary criticism. We shall discuss these aspects of the project as well as the questions addressed 
to the data under our description of the research report to which we now turn. 


The Structure of the Research Report 


The lengthy and detailed research report of which this chapter is one part consists of four 
divisions, though these major sections have not been so marked out in the Table of Contents or 
elsewhere. We shall briefly describe the divisions here, but the primary purpose of this section is 
to explain those portions of the report which have to do with the presentation of the text and its 
analysis. 

The first two chapters of the report form the introduction to the research report, and have been 
outlined above. The final chapter containing the summary and conclusions of the investigation 
carry their own descriptions and require no special elaboration here. The fourth and final section 
of the report contains the appendices and research bibliographies. Each appendix carries a title 
page with a brief comment on the nature of the material which follows. Since several of the charts 
making up the first three appendices, Appendix A, B, and C, relate to the data generated by the 
analysis of the 15 chapters of DA, further explanation of those appendices will be [76] included in 
our discussion of the major section of the report which follows. 

Each of the 15 chapters selected from DA is treated as an independent document in this project. 
A separate chapter in the report is dedicated to each of these chapters of DA. Chapters 3 through 
17 of this research account are given to reporting the research and the reader can select any one of 
the chapters and obtain the complete information on that portion of Ellen White’s text. Chapter 3 
deals with the first chapter selected from DA, which just happened to be chapter 3. Chapter 4 of 
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the report covers chapter 10 of DA, and the remaining chapters relate to the other chapters selected 
from Ellen White’s life of Christ. Chapter 17 of our report treats the last of the 15 chapters of DA, 
chapter 84. 

Each of these chapters reporting on the research, chapters 3-17, is organized according to the 
same pattern of four sections, namely, introduction, text presentation, analysis, and summary. In 
the following pages of this introductory chapter we offer a full description of these four parts so 
that the reader will have no difficulty, we hope, in following the analysis, and understanding the 
necessary abbreviations. [77] 

The reader is advised to study chapter 3 before turning to any one of the other chapters in that 
division of the report document. In view of the fact that chapter 3 was the first application of the 
research methodology to the textual data we endeavored to explain the steps of analysis and 
evaluation as we proceeded, even though now it involves some repetition of explanations given. 

The Introduction. The first part of each chapter provides some background to the content of 
the chapter of DA under scrutiny. Ellen White’s earlier writings on the topic are listed and the 
relation of those earlier writings to the text of DAs is set forth. All references to the earlier materials 
are provided for the convenience of the reader who may wish to consult the published text for 
comparison purposes. The form of the text is also described as to handwritten, typescript by Ellen 
White’s literary helpers, and whether manuscript, letter, or diary material. 

This section of the chapter also lists the Bible references where the narrative event in the life 
of Jesus may be found. The literary sources which in my judgment are reflected in the Ellen White 
texts are also introduced. Where possible we make some attempt to show why it is reasonable to 
assume that Ellen White would have had access [78] to those sources. The dates to all textual 
materials are established so that one can relate the texts to each other in terms of their chronological 
priority. 

Finally the introduction provides the key to the abbreviations used in the presentation of the 
text to identify the Ellen White and source texts. For example the text of DA is abbreviated with 
the letters, DA, which we shall hereafter also use in our references to the major Ellen White text. 
The earlier writings are referred to as a group with the designation, pre-DA. The individual 
documents are identified by the initial letters of the major terms found in their titles. The text of 
SG carries the abbreviation of SG and Night Scenes in the Bible by Daniel March goes by the letters 
NS. In some usages they are underlined but when used as part of an extended reference to page 
location they usually are not. 

The Text Presentation. The second part of each of the 15 chapters detailing the research 
presents the full textual evidence evaluated for that particular chapter of the DA text. The facing 
pages are double numbered in parallel fashion with the Ellen White texts on the left-facing page 
and the source texts on the right-facing page. 

Before explaining the system used in presenting the various texts and identifying their location 
for [79] documentation and cross-referencing purposes, I would warn the reader that the pattern 
exhibits some inconsistencies. Other than unintentional errors of application three factors account 
for the lack of complete consistency. First, the system was set up for chapter 3. It was not 
developed after all texts were located and all variables noted. To save time we wrote the report as 
the research was completed for each chapter. Some variation of the format became necessary as 
new types of texts were introduced. 

Second, the White Estate has not catalogued all Ellen White texts in the same way and at times 
a document once filed as a letter has been refiled as a manuscript, and vice versa. The diary or 
journals kept by Ellen White contain letter, manuscript, as well as the more familiar daily diary 
notations one might expect from personal records. Variations in the type of texts and their 
identification tags as given by the White Estate resulted in some modifications of our reference 
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system as the research progressed. Once a person understands the basic pattern and notes the way 
the text is identified in the introduction of the chapter, the reference system should prove no 
problem to follow. 

A third factor forcing some modification was the practical problem of space. In order to include 
the full text for both Ellen White and the sources, to identify text [80] references in a form short 
enough to allow listing also in statistical tables of columns, and if possible to list the date of 
unpublished documents and journal articles, we were forced to design a very limited abbreviation 
system. With some texts the only possibility for keeping the reference form within the space 
available was to modify the format. These changes should not raise serious difficulties when one 
becomes acquainted with the general system. 

The DA text as the controlling text appears in full in each chapter. The sentences are numbered 
according to their order in the text, beginning with the first sentence of the chapter as sentence 
number |. The DA sentences begin at the left margin of the left-facing page. The location of the 
sentence is given initially. The text abbreviation appears first, followed by the sentence number 
when counting from the beginning of the chapter, and following the slash mark (/) the page of the 
DA text where the sentence may be found is given. 

Apart from a working manuscript of the DA text which also is presented from the left margin, 
all quotations from earlier Ellen White texts are indented. The first indention was usually used to 
present the earliest form of the text. The earliest pre-DA text might be the text of SP, indicated by 
SP, written in 1877, or it might be a [81] diary text written in 1897. If both types of text appear in 
the same chapters the one closest to the hand of Ellen White will be given the first indention and 
the earlier though edited text of the SP will be given the second indention. With the great variety 
of texts the indentations may vary from chapter to chapter but within the same chapter the 
presentation format will be entirely consistent. The main purpose of the indentation of texts was 
to assist the reader in noting when the text quoted was from a different document than the 
preceding sentence. The width of the page made it impractical to have a different indention for 
each separate document. 

Text taken from Ellen White’s diary entries, letters, manuscripts; and journal articles are fully 
described in the introduction to each chapter, but only three elements appear in the reference format. 
The first element identifies the type of document or name of journal. For example: Di = Ellen 
White diary; MS = manuscript; Lt = letter; ST = Signs of the Times; and RH = Review and Herald. 
The second element appears in parenthesis, ( ), and refers to the year of the diary book or the year 
when the journal article was published.' In the case of letters and manuscripts the [82] middle term 
gives the manuscript or letter number as filed in the Ellen G. White Estate office. 

The third factor of the format gives the sentence number. Unless some special circumstances 
of the text make it impractical or impossible, the usual practice was to number the sentences in 
numerical sequential order from the beginning of the letter, article, or manuscript. The diary 
sentences were numbered in sequence from a given location of the diary as indicated in the 
introduction of the chapter quoting diary material. We followed the same procedure when 
numbering the sentences in letters and manuscripts. Often Ellen White comments would vary 
widely in content within the same letter or manuscript. If the document was very long and included 
other types of material, the numbering might not begin at the opening of the document but at the 


' The year given identifies the diary, not the year when the text was written. When we designed the system the diary 
year matched the text date. Later we discovered diaries covering several years of text. Rather than change the 
identification system to indicate the number of the diary book as filed at the White Estate Office, we chose the 
dominant year and identified the year of the text in the introduction to the chapter where such diary material appears. 
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place where the comparative content begins. Specific details are provided whenever we depart 
from the usual procedures. 

If the textual material from a particular document or book involved only a few sentences, we 
found it more efficient to identify the location of the sentence by giving [83] the page number and 
the general location on the page as a decimal number or fraction of 10. For example: 2RL48.6 
would refer to a sentence just below the midpoint on page 48 of Redemption Leaflets, No. 2; 
Lt(47)10.7 would indicate the sentence about two-thirds down the text on page 10 of Ellen White 
letter 47; and Lt(la)4 would refer to sentence number 4 of Ellen White letter la. The reader would 
need to consult the introduction of the chapter to obtain the year Ellen White wrote the letter or 
journal articles which are not identified by year in the reference identification format. 

The text following the location reference is always the exact reproduction of the sentence as it 
appears in the document as identified. I have added the underlining to indicate some level of 
dependency other than “loose paraphrase.” In the majority of sentences where underlining occurs 
there will be one or more words in bold type. Even though the word processing and computer- 
driven printer did not always make the boldface easy to notice, particularly when the originals 
have been photocopied, our intent was to use the boldface to indicate the words in the Ellen White 
text which also appear in the literary source. We have used the boldface in a few places where the 
same word appears but in a different form. Variations might include participial- or verb-forms of 
a noun, plural use of singular terms, [84] compounds made from simple terms, or other similar 
modifications. In general the greater the number of verbatim words in proportion to nonidentical 
or similar terms, and the more extensive the underlining compared to the complete text of the 
sentence the greater is the degree of literary dependency. 

The reader will recognize that many common words are placed in bold type and underlined. 
Viewed as individual words one could not make a case for verbatim and dependency. The words, 
even commonstock phrases, have to be viewed in terms of the context, in the word arrangement or 
syntax, and in relation to expressions involving technical or special vocabulary. While I do not 
wish to deny the subjective element in the evaluation, I will argue that the impact of the context 
and the general drift of the commentary have an objective bearing on decisions regarding 
dependency or independency. 

Following every sentence listed for the Ellen White text we have indicated the literary source 
reference (for dependent sentences) and the sentence classification according to our schedule of 
nine categories. Typically the source reference consists of three elements within brackets. The first 
factor is a capital letter giving the first letter of the author’s last name. The second element gives 
the [85] sentence or sentences of the source, and the final element lists the page of the source. If 
only a short section of text is entailed, just the page is given and the sentence location on the page 
is indicated with decimal numbers as described above for the Ellen White text when only small 
units of text are involved. 

The limited identification system is adequate because the source text appears at approximately 
the same location on the right-facing page. Further details on the identity of the author and the 
specific volume where the text is located is provided with the source quotation. The reference 
system for the literary sources is explained below. 

Following the source reference we have identified the sentence classification within 
parentheses. The schedule of sentence types and their criteria appear in conjunction with the 
statement on evaluation presented above on pages 64 to 74. For the convenience of the reader we 
are repeating the schedule in abbreviated form on the following page (87). 

Three final comments are in order before moving to the description of text presentation for the 
source texts. Ellen White’s independent use of the Bible in direct or indirect quotation is followed 
by the Bible reference. Obviously when the text appears in more than one New Testament gospel 
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[sic] we cannot be certain we have selected the actual reference she [86] {table at the end} had in 
mind, particularly if she is paraphrasing. We have inserted a bracketed reference following an 
Ellen White sentence when that sentence appears elsewhere also but does not serve our purposes 
of showing greater dependence, or aiding in the establishment of the content. The notation is 
helpful in the further analysis of how Ellen White’s comments are duplicated and/or re-edited for 
additional use in other publications. 

We would stress, however, that we do not include anywhere in the report the results of our 
efforts to trace all references in Ellen White’s writings to a given episode in the life of Jesus. That 
data has not been collated from our working notebooks. The laser disk concordance based on the 
complete published text of Ellen White’s writings would be the best resource for constructing an 
Ellen White textual tradition on a given subject.! 

The placement of the earlier text materials of Ellen White into the sequence of the DA text is 
in some instances merely an arbitrary decision on my part. Due to the repetition found in the DA 
commentary and the dissimilarity between the earlier texts and the DA I could not in every [88] 
instance be sure of the proper placement. We did attempt, however, to coordinate the pre-DA text 
with the DA text. When the earlier writings treated the same general content of the DA chapter 
under study but was in part or altogether not incorporated into the DA text, we followed one of 
two procedures depending on the length of the early text.” If the previous writing involved only a 
few sentences we inserted them where we thought they best fitted the thematic development or 
harmonized with the narrative as presented in Scripture. The break in the DA text context 
introduced by this insertion of nonrelated DA material was indicated by a short broken line 
beginning at the left margin. If the earlier material constituted a major insertion we placed the pre- 
DA text at the end of the DA text. We hoped by this method to avoid confusion with the DA text 
and to permit the earlier text to be presented in continuous format. The corresponding source 
parallels were always located in relation to the Ellen White text, whether inserted or placed at the 
end of the text-presentation section of the chapter. 

The literary sources which in my estimation are reflected in the writings of Ellen White on the 
life of Christ are presented on the right-facing page, opposite the [89] respective Ellen White 
sentences. As far as spacing permitted we attempted to include as much text as possible in order 
to allow the reader to evaluate the nature and extent of Ellen White’s paraphrasing. 

Each source sentence or sentence unit begins with a reference number consisting of two major 
elements divided by a slash mark. The first factor gives the sentence or unit number when counting 
from the beginning of the chapter or chapter section of the source where this Jesus event is 
discussed. The second element gives the page of the book where the sentence may be found. If the 
source is not heavily used the sentence location may be indicated by the page number and the 
decimal fraction of the page as used to document isolated sentences of Ellen White. 

Some 19th-century writers had a writing style that involved the use of long and rather complex 
sentence structures. Others often strung together a number of independent clauses. The earlier 
writings of Ellen White exhibit some degree of this composite style, but it is not characteristic of 
the DA text. When such sentences contained parallels we divided the sentence into subunits and 
identified the sections with lower-case alphabet letters. For example, the first subsection of a 
sentence numbered 51 would be identified as 51a, the second subsection as 51b, and so forth 
throughout the sentence. If 51a, 51b, and 51d were [90] identified, and no 51c was listed, the reader 


'T refer here to the Ellen G. White Concordance [by Select Video Products) (St. Paul, MN: 3m, 1982) and the E. G. 
White Concordance Word list (Bakersfield, CA: Select Video Products, 1983). 

? For the most part we included only those texts of Ellen White or the general topic which involved the use of sources. 
It is quite likely such texts would have been included in Marian Davis’ collection of Ellen White’s earlier writings 
even though not selected for the DA text. 
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should conclude that 51c contained no text parallel and space did not permit us to include that 
portion of the text. 

The underlining and boldface type function for the source parallels as was the case for the text 
of Ellen White. These special marking techniques point to verbatim words and parallel thoughts 
and expressions between the source and Ellen White’s text. 

At the end of a sentence, or sometimes at the end of a series of sentences from the same source, 
the last name of the author and the first letters of the major words of the book’s title are given in 
brackets. The complete bibliographic information on the sources is given in the introduction to the 
chapter where their sources appear. 

Occasionally we list a source reference but make no mention of it in connection with the 
presentation of the Ellen White text. Such special source materials are identified further and 
explained in the analysis section of the report. Usually they are included to show how the sources 
appear to be dependent on earlier materials not always identified. 

The reference data on both the Ellen White and source texts are tabulated separately in three 
appendices. Appendix A contains the source references and text evaluations for the sentences of 
each of the 15 chapters of the DA text. In view [91] of the fact that the study presents the full text 
of the DA, the entry numbers at the left margin correspond to the sentence numbers of the chapter. 
The second column contains the source reference for each dependent sentence. Bible quotations 
are merely identified by the term “Bible” and independent sentences are left blank. The third 
column gives the literary dependence rating for each sentence. This system of registering the 
sources and evaluations allowed us to see at a glance the arrangement or order of 
dependent/independent sentences for a given chapter. 

Appendix B accomplishes the same purposes for the pre-DA text but the multiplicity of text 
documents and the partial presentation of those texts required that we modify the columns. The 
first column gives entry numbers for cross-referencing the Ellen White sentences with the source 
references tabulated in Appendix C. They do not indicate the sentence numbers of the text. 

The second column identifies the pre-DA text document, sentence, and page number. Column 
3 gives the sentence evaluations and the fourth column lists the sentence numbers of the DA text 
after which the earlier text is located. Since the pre-DA materials were inserted where their content 
or context was considered closest to the DA text, the only way to identify their location in the text 
presentation was to tie them to the particular sentences where they appear. [92] 

Appendix C completes the tabulation of data on the pre-DA text by repeating the entry number 
and document information for cross-referencing with Appendix B and adding the source references. 
This appendix allows us to obtain an overview of the sources used by the various pre-DA 
documents. 

Appendices A, B, and C, containing the tabulations for each of the 15 chapters on the source 
references and sentence evaluations for both the DA and pre-DA text may be found at the close of 
the report where such addenda are usually placed. Having this data collected in one place facilitates 
comparative analysis between the chapters. The size of the research report, however, makes it also 
advisable to have this information more readily available for analyzing the individual chapters. 
For this reason we have duplicated the tabulation charts of these three appendices and inserted 
them at the close of the chapters to which they apply. These pages from Appendices A, B, and C 
carry the pagination of the separate appendices rather than the sequential page numbering of the 
main body of the report. 

Perhaps this is the best place to review the general nature of Appendix D. It occurred to me 
that while it is possible to get the general thought flow of the DA text by just reading the sentences 
which begin at the left margin of all left-facing pages, one cannot read the other texts so easily. 
Every other text, whether of Ellen White or the [93] sources, is subordinated to the structure of the 
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DA text. The structural arrangements of these other texts are lost in the adjustment of their 
component sentences to fit the composition of the DA text. Appendix D was used as the location 
to present, several pre-DA texts in full, at least insofar as their content related to the content covered 
by the 15 DA chapters under study in this project. The reader will also find some larger segments 
of the source texts as well. 

Appendix D does not contain the texts from documents represented in each of the 15 chapters. 
The analysis of each chapter will identify the texts which appear in Appendix D, and the materials 
of Appendix D are further described in the introductions to the various sections of this fourth 
appendix which correspond to the chapters of the DA text. 

We have also added a fifth section, Appendix E, containing some background on the major 
authors whose works are reflected in the writings of Ellen White. The reader may wish to consult 
this section of the research report when reading the writings of an author associated with a 
particular chapter of the DA text. 

The Analysis. The analysis of each chapter was primarily designed to cover two types of 
literary criticism on two kinds of textual materials. Source analysis was first applied to the data 
generated by the text of DA and then to [94] the pre-DA documents. A second step took us into 
redaction analysis of these same two categories of Ellen White texts. 

The fundamental concern of the analysis and interpretation was focused by the 14 questions 
being addressed to each chapter. In this section of the report we argue the evidence from the text 
which would be used in the summary of each chapter. 

These sections of the analysis and the 14 questions will be further discussed below. What I 
want to emphasize at this juncture of the introduction is that our careful scrutiny of the texts was 
not confined to these 14 specific questions. We did not wish to approach the textual data with a set 
of blinders on our eyes. The analysis section of the study permitted us to face the text with a more 
open stance. I felt it was legitimate to mention questions or implications suggested by the study of 
the text even though these points would not become a part of the summary which was largely 
limited to the preformulated 14 questions. Hopefully, others who study these same textual 
materials will notice elements or draw inferences not apparent to me. Where particular insights 
suggest that further investigation might be appropriate, interesting, or even urgent, I have not 
hesitated to point those out and to include them in the final summary and conclusion of the research 
project. 

One such interesting observation developed out of our [95] analysis of the pre-DA texts. We 
found much duplication of content and literary formulation. As we compared those earlier 
materials of Ellen White with each other as well as with the DA text, the compilation technique of 
Marian Davis became more obvious. To better portray the relationships between the Ellen White 
materials we designed a new table, Table A, which is not to be found in every chapter. 

Table A lists in parallel columns the parallel sentences in the pre-DA and the DA texts. Each 
column carries the identification of a particular document, and the three-digit number in the 
extreme left column indicates the entry number for reference purposes. The specific sentence of 
each document is identified by sentence and page number separated by a slash. The multiple 
columns present the documents in chronological order with the earliest-dated text to the extreme 
left and moving through time until the latest text, the DA text, is given in the extreme right column. 

I did make some attempt to use parentheses and brackets to indicate when substantive changes 
were made in the original form, the parenthesis indicating the first change, brackets the second, 
and alternating parentheses and brackets pointing to further changes. In some cases this system 
has not worked very well and the reader is advised to consult the sentences directly rather than to 
depend on this system for indicating change. For example a sentence in the DA column [96] 
without parenthesis or brackets indicates the form of the DA text to be the same as an earlier form, 
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but the reader will not be able to tell if the DA text matches the original or one of the later modified 
forms. 

Despite the shortcomings of certain features of the format of Table A, the reader should be 
able to see at a glance how certain portions of the DA text represent a reformulation of earlier 
material or how other sections introduce new material on the life of Christ. 

Under the source analysis (or criticism) of the DA text the sentence evaluations were compiled 
and given their dependency ratings according to the values arbitrarily established for comparison 
purposes. The same was done for the dependent sentences selected from the pre-DA documents. 
We endeavored to compare the dependency of the DA with the pre-DA texts and also to compare 
the content of the dependent sentences with that of the independent sentences. We were constantly 
challenged to analyze the material from the points of view of both similarity and dissimilarity. 

We found it helpful in getting a grasp on the statistics and their implications to make several 
tables of statistics. These tables appear in the analysis section of each of the 15 chapters detailing 
the research. 

Table 1 contains the sentence evaluations for both the DA and pre-DA texts. The DA text 
always appears on line 1. [97] Every sentence of the chapter is represented in one of the 9 
categories with the total number of sentences given in the column farthest to the right. Lines 2 and 
following list the pre-DA texts in chronological sequence; the earliest pre-DA text data is presented 
on line 2 and the latest text prior to the publication of the DA on the last line. The dependent 
sentences (and independent when it was deemed necessary to include here for establishing context) 
are totaled on the right, and the totals of each category are listed on the last line. The parentheses 
appearing in the totals of columns 8 and 9 indicate these particular sentences do not carry 
dependency value. 

Tables 2 and 3 look at this same data from the point of view of the sources. Through these 
tables we are able to note which sources furnished the most parallels and therefore which authors 
or books functioned as major literary sources for the chapter. Table 2 presented the statistics 
relating to the DA text sources, and Table 3 did the same for the sources reflected in the pre-DA 
Ellen White materials. Both tables list the authors and their works in the left-hand column. The 
abbreviations of book titles follow the same system utilized in the text presentation of literary 
sources. Where I have concluded Ellen White has combined material from two or more sources in 
the same sentence, I took that combination as a source and named it by linking the initials [98] of 
the titles to the books in a format connected by a slash. Space did not permit including the names 
of the authors in such combined use of sources. 

Table 4 was an attempt (I am not sure how successful) to compare similar sentences appearing 
in the DA text and in one or more earlier texts. The top section of the table lists parallel sentences 
which vary only slightly in wording. The bottom section lists what I think are basically parallel 
sentences but the similarity is determined in terms of content rather than in literary form. Obviously 
the second comparison is more subjective and you need the context for control. At any rate the 
evaluation columns list the categories and one can check my comparisons of the dependency of 
the DA text with that of the earlier text of Ellen White. The table is designed to compare up to two 
earlier texts against the text of DA. The numbers on the far left are entry numbers for reference 
purposes only. 

The analysis of source dependency of Ellen White’s writings, the evaluations, and the 
dependency ratings based on the evaluations were made according to the evaluation and rating 
schedule set out above. Readers who disagree with the criteria or their application will want to 
adjust the analysis according to their own schedule. These tables do permit one to change the 
evaluations of individual sentences and refigure the conclusions without going through the entire 
[99] statistical base. 
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For those readers who may wish to see how we calculated the average dependency ratings for 
each chapter we offer a copy of a working sheet for chapter 3 of the DA text on the following page, 
101. The figures can be modified according to the data of anyone of the other chapters, or 
according to evaluation changes preferred by the reader, to develop other conclusions. 

The final subsections of the analysis division of each chapter were dedicated to analyzing the 
compositional structure of the texts and/or their literary subunits. The redaction studies treated the 
content or themes, to discover to what degree, if any, Ellen White’s order and arrangement of the 
narrative, background description, devotional, or other commentary was influenced by the sources. 
We limited our analysis to those sources known to have been consulted by Ellen White as may be 
established by the literary parallels. We know that Samuel Andrews’ Life of Christ was used for 
placing the chapters of the DA text in chronological order, and there is some evidence of his 
influence in the composition of chapter 75 as well.! 

The redaction analysis is a rather straightforward study [100] {table at the end} of content and 
needs no further clarification here. Since content analysis was not the major thrust of this 
investigation no attempt was made to develop and apply a list of criteria for establishing redaction 
dependency or independency. There remain only the chapter summaries to cover and we shall have 
finished the introduction to the research procedures and the completed research report. 

The Summary. We have already mentioned that in an attempt to maintain a high degree of 
consistency in our analysis of 15 chapters of different length and content we structured 14 
questions to be addressed to each chapter. It was our hope that those questions would keep our 
focus sharp and serve as guideposts for the literary comparison. We never intended that our 
analysis would necessarily be limited to those questions only, but that they would be the minimum 
boundaries of our inquiry regardless of the chapter’s content. The questions and their answers as 
provided by the 15 chapters of the DA text function as the basis for the summary and conclusions 
of the entire project. 

The 14 questions are not repeated at the end of each chapter. Instead the summary statements 
appear in the form of conclusions. We are therefore presenting the questions in full here. The 
questions carry their same identifying number(s) throughout the chapter summaries and the final 
concluding summary. The reader can return to this [102] introduction at any time to review the 
statement of the questions, or compare the conclusions of the various chapters using the same 
identifying number of a particular question. 

If a chapter does not treat the content of a given question, the corresponding answer number 
will appear in the summary with a brief comment to that effect. This way of organizing our 
summary statements should also assist the reader in following the development of the investigation 
and in checking the final summary statement against the evidence provided by the various chapters. 

We conclude this Part A of the Introduction with the listing of the 14 summary questions. Each 
question is briefly elaborated by the addition of several related questions. 

1. In what form are the textual materials for the study of the content of this chapter of the DA 
text? Do we have any primary texts, that is, handwritten texts by Ellen White, for this chapter? Are 
we dealing with a corrected typescript of the chapter? Does this chapter appear to have been written 
as an original composition, or to have been compiled and edited from earlier articles, diary items, 
letters, or manuscripts which formed the scrapbook collection of Ellen White’s writings developed 
by Marian Davis, Ellen White’s literary assistant? Do we have any “autographs” (texts in Ellen 
White’s handscript) of these earlier materials? [103] 


! W, C. White in a letter to L. E. Froom (Jan. 8, 1928) reported that Ellen White “occasionally referred to Andrews, 
particularly with reference to chronology.” [Cited by Arthur L. White in Ellen G. White, The Australian Years, op. 
cit., p. 379]. See also Introduction, Part B, pp. 157-159. 
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2. If the DA text represents a reworking of earlier texts, what were those earlier materials? 
When were they written? Is the DA chapter an expansion of the earlier works of Ellen White? 

3. Were there previous writings apparently not used for the composition of the DA text? What 
can be said about Ellen White’s previous writings on the general topic being treated in DA? Had 
she written much and what was the general content? Was there much duplication in the published 
materials? 

4. Does the content of the DA text represent any significant change from that of the earlier 
writings evidently used? Are there additions, deletions, differences which could be taken as 
contradictions, changes in emphases, et cetera? 

5. How many sentences of the DA text indicate literary dependency? What percentage of the 
total number of sentences gives evidence of this dependency? 

6. How many sentences of the DA text appear to be the independent literary work of Ellen 
White or her assistant? What percentage of the total composition can be said to be independent of 
literary dependency? 

7. What is the nature of the literary dependency? Were there verbatim quotations, paraphrase, 
and so forth? And [104] given the scale of dependency what is the overall or average dependency 
rating? 

8. Which authors and what literary works were used to a major degree in the writing of the DA 
text? What was the nature and scope of their use? 

9. Which authors and what literary works were to some degree apparently used in the writing 
of the the [sic] DA text? How were these writers used? 

10. What authors and works were used in the writing of the pre-DA text, and to what degree 
were they used? 

11. If any of these writers used in the earlier work are also to be found behind the DA text, how 
does their use compare between the DA text and the earlier writings? While it must be recognized 
that the earlier texts have not been studied fully, do there appear to be some differences in the 
degree of dependency or the nature of the content of the dependent sentences from that found in 
the DA text? 

12. What can be said about the content of the dependent sentences and that of the independent 
sentences in the DA text? Is there any general nature or character to the independent sentences 
which may be distinguished from the content of the literary-dependent sentences? 

13. How does the compositional arrangement of the chapter in DA compare with the 
development and/or arrangement [105] of the subject matter in the source materials used? Does 
the editing (redaction) of the DA text show dependency upon the literary framework or structure 
to be found in the works which otherwise were used in the writing of the DA text? How does the 
development of the theme being treated in the DA text compare with the development of the same 
theme or content by writers evidently consulted by Ellen White? 

14. While we are not able to cover the earlier writings of Ellen White in their entirety, even in 
respect to those which cover the content of the DA text under consideration, what can be said about 
the arrangement of their content as compared to that of the sources evidently used in their 
composition? [106] 
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TYPES AND CRITERIA OF LITERARY PARALLELS 


I. VERBATIM Legend Value 
1. Strict Verbatim (V1) [7] 
Exact duplication of all words and syntax 
2. Verbatim (V2) [6] 


Slight modification of word forms, incidental word substitutions or 
punctuation changes 


Il. PARAPHRASE 
1. Strict Paraphrase (P1) [5] 
A. Significant verbatim similarities 
B. Parallel structural elements 
C. Identical or nearly identical ordering of sentence elements 
D. Obvious substitution of synonyms or variants 
2. Simple Paraphrase (P2) [4] 
A. Striking verbatim words or phrases which establish relationship to 
the source 
B. A number of identical words not necessarily unusual or striking, but 
occurring together and in a sentence whose context gives evidence 
of additional parallels 
C. The sentence presents a thought very closely resembling (though not 
necessarily identical to) the source 
D. Frequently this type of paraphrase offers a shortened, condensed, 
simplified, or clarified version of the source parallel 
E. When simple paraphrase treats extrabiblical material its dependency 
upon the source may be considered equal to that of strict paraphrase 
3. Loose Paraphrase 
A. A presentation of a very similar idea to that of a given source ina (P3) [3] 
context where 
(1) verbatim or closer paraphrase is also found 
(2) the development of an idea is progressing in substantially the 
same order as in the source 
(3) often a few verbatim words appear in the sentence suggesting 
dependency and 
(4) frequently it is compressing or summarizing a more fully 
elaborated passage 
B. When loose paraphrase treats extrabilbical material its dependency 
upon the source may be considered equal to that of simple 
paraphrase 


II. BIBLE 
1. Bible 
When the use of the Bible text may be explained on the basis of both (B2) [0] 
writers following a common knowledge of the biblical materials, or 
when Ellen White uses the Bible independently, the Bible as a literary 
source is noted but not evaluated 
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2. Source Bible Legend Value 
When any use of the Bible (direct or indirect quotation, strict or loose (B1) [2] 
paraphrase, partial or complete text) may be accounted for from the 
special use of the Bible by the source and not on the basis of common 
usage of the Bible (Bible verses commonly associated with the theme 
or Bible story being treated) 


IV. INDEPENDENT 
1. Strict Independence 

A. Where the thought presented does not show itself to be dependent (11) [0] 
upon the source by reason of 
(1) common literary expression 
(2) parallel context development 
(3) specific opposing thoughts to source 

B. Where there is reasonable doubt of dependency when applying the 
above criteria to literary units in a given context where other literary 
units reveal dependency 

C. Where no source has been located for the literary expression of the 
content whether in a context where dependency is otherwise 
indicated, or where dependency is not established 

D. Where Ellen White includes use of the Bible as part of her 
comments, but not similar use of the Bible appears at this location 
from a source 

2. Partial Independence 

A. When the unit of comparison includes a category of paraphrase (12) [1] 
listed above, yet adds or omits a significant thought to or from that 
found in the source 

B. When the literary unit presents a thought in opposition or addition 
to the source in the context where 
(1) the order of presentation and 
(2) the nature of the contrasting or additional thought expressed can 

best be explained as having been prompted by the source 

C. Paraphrase of common words found in a source clearly being used 
in the context but could also be explained as typical usage and 
therefore evaluated on the side of independence rather than 
dependence due to doubtful source dependency 

D. Same conditions as (C) above but having reference to a source used 
sparingly in this context 

E. When the conditions of (C) or (D) above exist but additional or 
opposing thoughts are present 


[61-63] 
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SENTENCE CLASSIFICATIONS AND DEPENDENCY VALUES 


Sentence Type Abbreviation Dependency Value 
Strict Verbatim V1 7 
Verbatim V2 6 
Strict Paraphrase P1 5 
Simple Paraphrase P2 4 
Loose Paraphrase P3 3 
Bible B2 0 
Source Bible B1 2 
Strict Independence Il 0 
Partial Independence I2 1 
[87] 
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LITERARY DEPENDENCY OF CHAPTER 3 


Evaluations/Values No. of Sentences 
1. V1-7 X 0 
2. V2-6 X 1 
3. P1-5 X 0 
4. P2-4 X 9 
5. P3 - 3 X 20 
6. S1 -2 X 5 
7. 12-1 X 24 
8. Il -0 x 67 
9. B2 - [Not figured] =m 
TOTALS 126 


Chapter Average dependency for all sentences, 
Dependent/Independent 


Total sentences divided by categories 1-8 
136 / 126 = 1.079 or 1.08 


Chapter Average for Dependent sentences only, 


Total sentences divided by categories 1-7 
136 / (126-67) or 136 / 59 = 2.3 
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History and Background of The Desire of Ages 


The writing and publishing of books in the 19th century demanded more involvement of the 
authors than has been the custom until the present time. The development of modern technology 
and high labor costs have made it both possible and necessary for writers to handle the production, 
editing, and proofreading of books. For Ellen White, who had only the most limited formal 
education and whose responsibilities in church leadership through guidance and counseling 
demanded much in the way of writing, travel, and speaking, the management of book production 
called for some special arrangements. 

Throughout my college years, early ministry, and even seminary classwork, I had the 
impression that Ellen White wrote The Desire of Ages. In my mind the picture of Ellen White with 
her lapboard across the arms of her chair reinforced the understanding that she composed the book 
chapter by chapter as she reflected on the gospel stories of the life of Christ. Her visions would 
have added insights not obvious in the reading of the Bible text. Once she had completed a chapter 
the rough draft would go to her assistants who, as I had been led to imagine, took the text and 
corrected the spelling, punctuation, and grammar as they copied the text for publication. This same 
very limited [107] editorial assistance would also have prepared the articles written by her for the 
various church publications. 

It is now widely known among North American Adventists and by many others throughout the 
world field that this reconstruction description of Ellen White’s writing methods has no basis in 
fact. Perhaps my understanding was colored by what my religious devotion wanted me to believe, 
and was not the result of my Adventist education. I do know that I was not alone in holding this 
view as to the way Ellen White produced her books. 

The White Estate through its representatives has used various means over the last decade to 
correct such false impressions and to provide further information on how Ellen White wrote her 
books.' As widespread as their efforts have [108] been through published books, pamphlets, and 
articles, in workshops for ministers and teachers, and in various types of public presentations, I 
cannot be sure that all those who may be interested to review this report will be acquainted with 
that background material. 

This chapter, therefore, attempts to fulfill two objectives. Its primary purpose is to furnish a 
connected account of the history and background of Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ, 
particularly The Desire of Ages. By including this information the report stands on its own as a 
complete statement. All the basic knowledge necessary for making sense of the study and the 
report is provided for the reader. 


'T refer here to the following publications which have been footnoted (with or without annotation) in Chapter I of the 
Introduction: Ellen G. White: The Australian Years by Arthur L. White (Volume 4 of his biography of Ellen White); 
two series of articles by Arthur L. White published in the Adventist Review (“Toward an Adventist Concept of 
Inspiration,” January 12, 19, 26, and February 2, 1978, and “The Ellen G. White Historical Writings,” July 12, 19 26, 
and August 2, 9, 16, and 23, 1979); Selected Messages, Book 3, Section III, “The Preparation of the Ellen G. White 
Books,” (a compilation of comments from the writings of Ellen White); three monographs by Robert Olson: Ellen G. 
White’s Use of Uninspired Sources; How The Desire of Ages Was Written; and pages 64-111 of One Hundred and 
One Questions on the Sanctuary and on Ellen White; and E. G. White’s Literary Work: An Update by Ron Graybill 
(then Associate Secretary of the E. G. White Estate). Apart from Selected Messages, Book 3 (which is available 
through local Adventist Book Centers), the other items, including a reprint of the Adventist Review articles, are 
available from the Ellen G. White Estate Office at the General Conference headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
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A secondary motivation behind the writing of this chapter has to do with setting forth the 
evidence for the claims we have made elsewhere in the report in respect to Ellen White’s writings 
and for the operating assumptions which have influenced the research methodology and text 
presentation and analyses. It is not only to provide the background information on the way Ellen 
White wrote her books, for those who have not had access to this history; there is also the need to 
make an independent statement. [109] 

This project was sponsored by the General Conference and designed to be a study outside the 
White Estate’s sphere of influence. Naturally I was to have complete access to the White Estate 
documents, and total freedom to select whatever materials in my judgment related to the 
investigation. Even though these arrangements were partially influenced by charges that the White 
Estate had been involved in some kind of a “coverup,” and for this reason could have resulted in a 
very difficult or strained working situation, nothing of this order ever developed. Robert Olson, 
Arthur White, and all those connected with the White Estate, its employees, and its Board of 
Trustees, were most cooperative. They were anxious to do whatever I requested yet never tried to 
direct or even influence my research. 

Readers who have consulted the White Estate documents relating to Ellen White’s use of 
sources, the role of her literary assistants, and her work on The Desire of Ages will recognize that 
I included much of the same evidence as they have. This correspondence has been unavoidable 
due to the fact we are using many of the same documents and treating the same questions. The 
White Estate documentation includes evidence from Ellen White letters after 1898 and other 
sources I did not research. This presentation of the historical and literary context to the DA text is 
not [110] intended to be an exhaustive treatment of Ellen White’s writing practices. 

The careful reader who is acquainted with these writings on the topic of Ellen White’s use of 
sources and secretaries will note several additional differences in the following comments from 
those of the White Estate. My remarks, as would be expected given the nature of this report, are 
limited to Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ. Secondly, the evidence is limited to the 
primary sources. That is to say, the statements of Ellen White and Marian Davis provide the major 
evidence for the arguments. They were the central figures in the writing process. W. C. White’s 
comments are limited to claims on what he did to assist in the task. His comments on how his 
mother wrote are not included here, though the reader should not infer that I am assuming his word 
to be unduly biased or not worthy of trust. His comments, like those of A. G. Daniels, W. W. 
Prescott, and other contemporaries of Ellen White, apart from statements of their own involvement 
with the writing process, provide secondary evidence and would extend the scope of this report 
beyond its limitations.! [111] 

Finally, a third difference is in the selection and arrangement of the evidence. Since neither the 
White Estate reports nor my own present the entire available textual base, it is inevitable that 
different interpreters will select different excerpts to sustain their arguments. Fortunately the White 
Estate materials mentioned above are available and can be checked against the evidence which 


! I am aware of the inquiries by students about the work of H. C. Lacey, the influence of W. C. White, and the issues 
raised in the letters of G. W. Amadon, J. H. Kellogg, W. W. Prescott, and W. C. White, et al. To adequately treat these 
concerns would have required a review of post-1898 letters and documents of Ellen White and those associated with 
her. Documentation filed in the office of Adventist archives would also have to be reviewed. These questions are 
important for a complete portrayal of how Ellen White produced her writings. Hopefully others will join the task of 
reconstructing the life, times, and thought characterizing early Adventist history, and the attitudes, motivations, and 
roles of our founding fathers. The earlier histories of Adventism and of the pioneers, written without the documentation 
now available for our use, need to be updated. 
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follows. Hopefully, the White Estate will soon make the entire collection of materials accessible 
in facsimile form for investigation. 

Now that we have described the general objectives of this chapter and the kind of evidence we 
shall employ, it remains for us to set out the general approach to our topic. Though some overlap 
will be apparent due to the nature of the evidence, the major divisions of the chapter fall into three 
fields of interest. 

In the first division we shall retrace the history and tradition of Ellen White’s major writings 
on the life of [112] Christ. Our emphasis will be on the earlier published texts, the working 
manuscript of the DA, and the final struggles to produce the DA text. Some attention will also be 
given to Ellen White’s other works on the ministry of Christ. 

The second segment will look at Ellen White’s writing skills and methods, not from the 
evidence of the text itself, which is the major concern of the project, but from Ellen White’s claims 
(or lack thereof) and those of her literary assistants. We were not able altogether to avoid alluding 
to Ellen White’s method of writing in our attempt earlier to briefly survey the literature leading up 
to this research. For the most part, however, we have in the first chapter presented the views of 
Ellen White’s interpreters who based their positions on a more limited-text sample and/or on both 
primary and secondary sources. 

The third and final part of our discussion in this chapter moves the focus from Ellen White to 
her literary assistants. Who were these helpers and what duties did they perform? What do they 
say they did, and how does Ellen White describe their activities? 

It is important to bear in mind that we are not in this chapter attempting to anticipate the 
conclusions of the project. The summary and conclusions are in the main developed from the 
textual evidence, not from the statements [113] of Ellen White and Marian Davis in which they 
describe their work. Once the textual evidence is studied it will be possible to compare the results 
of the text analysis with the description of their work as given here. A careful review of the 
following documentary materials should also give some indication of the degree to which the 
general church membership would have been aware of the process Ellen White used in producing 
her writings. 


The History of The Desire of Ages Text 


The Desire of Ages is the only single volume in the English language by Ellen White covering 
the life of Christ. In addition to numerous articles on episodes in the life of Jesus and on aspects 
of the ministry and teachings of Christ, Ellen White published several works which treat in part 
the life of Christ. All of this literature in one way or another is related to the writing of the DA text. 
The following account briefly outlines the history and nature of those relationships. 

Spiritual Gifts. The Advent Review and Sabbath Herald of September 9, 1858, announced the 
publication of Spiritual Gifts, Volume I, which was also titled, The Great Controversy Between 
Christ and His Angels and Satan and his Angels, covering the entire history of salvation from the 
fall of [114] Satan until the final destruction of Satan in the second death. This work included eight 
chapters on the life of Christ. The major portion of this brief treatment of the life of Christ is 
dedicated to the suffering, death, resurrection, and ascension of Jesus. Only two chapters are given 
to the days of Christ’s ministry. Though occasionally Ellen White prefaces her account with 
comment to the effect that she “was shown” or otherwise was informed through vision, her 
narrative for the most part reads like a paraphrase of Scripture. 
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Though there seems to have been very little direct effect of the text itself on Ellen White’s later 
writings on the life of Christ, the general outline of the volume covering the great controversy 
theme evidently influenced her later writings. Volumes III and IV which had to do with Old 
Testament history followed in 1864. Ellen White must have sensed the need to place the story of 
the plan of redemption in a chronological order, and to present it in much greater detail. In 1870 
she came out with a revision of the Old Testament section in the first volume of a new series titled 
Spirit of Prophecy. 

Spirit of Prophecy. The first major treatment of the life of Christ is presented as part of a four- 
volume work called Spirit of Prophecy. In a letter to her children late [115] in 1872 she writes: 
“We shall try to write and get out my second volume of Spirit of Prophecy.”! A few days later a 
notice in her diary reads, “Wrote ten pages to Elder Littlejohn, after writing closely all day upon 
my matter for Spirit of Prophecy.’* The duplication of material found in her writings is to be 
expected when manuscripts destined for her books also find their way into the church papers. 
During February of 1873 she wrote: “We arose early, prepared eight pages of manuscript for the 
Review, which matter is to go into my Spirit of Prophecy, Volume Two.”? 

Evidently Volumes II and III were being prepared at the same time. In June of 1873 she “wrote 
fifteen pages on sufferings of Christ,”4 which became part of Volume III of SP. In August of the 
same year she records in her diary, “looked over several pages of manuscript—The Temptation of 
Christ.” Some of the life of Christ was also prepared in article form for the Instructor. Her 
commentary on the temptations of Christ is separated out of her general writings on the life of 
Christ and published in pamphlet form. She notes in her diary, Sabbath, September 27, 1873: [116] 


This is a beautiful day; not a cloud in the heavens. I spent the day in writing and reading over 
manuscript for printer, upon the temptations of Christ in the wilderness. I am anxious to get 
this before the people, for they need it.’ 


The manuscript on the temptations of Christ was no doubt related to the pamphlet on the same 
topic published in 1874.8 That the manuscript did not include her full comment on the topic may 
be inferred from a later diary entry for October 26, 1873, in which she remarks that “I had some 
freedom in writing upon the temptation of Christ.”? 

Throughout the next several years Ellen White kept to her task of preparing these new books 
on the life of Christ. Several letters from 1876 contain references to the pressure she felt to 
complete the work. Writing from her home in California to her husband who was then president 
of the General Conference she clearly indicated what her priorities were: 


' Ltr W-23-1872, Dec. 24 to Edson and Willie. 

2 MS 3, 1873. 

3 MS 4, 1873. 

4MS 8, 1873. 

> MS 10, 1873. 

é MS 11, 1873. 

7 Ibid. We shall have an occasion below to comment on Ellen White’s checking her own manuscripts for publishing, 
and on her freedom to do this work on the Sabbath. 

8 “Redemption, or The Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness,” 96 pp. See Comprehensive Index to the Writings of 
Ellen G. White (Mountain View, CA: Pacific Press Publishing Assn., 1963), p. 3197. 

? MS 12, 1873. 
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I cannot see any light shining to Michigan for me. This year I feel that my work is writing. I 
must be secluded, stay right here, and I must not let inclination or persuasion of others shake 
my resolution to keep closely to my work until it is done.! [117] 


It is clear that she is referring in the quote above to her writing on the life of Christ. In a letter to 
James White only a few days later she adds: 


I am writing and having freedom in my writing. Precious subjects I am handling. The last I 
completed or about completed yesterday—Jesus healing the impotent man at the pool of 
Bethseda [sic].? 


Volume II of Spirit of Prophecy was published in 1877. The chapters of this enlarged 
commentary on the life of Christ from birth to the entry into Jerusalem were published separately 
as a pamphlet series called Redemption, numbers 1, 3 through 6 the same year (with the exception 
of the chapter on the wilderness temptations which had already been printed in 1874 as number 
2). Numbers 7 and 8 came out the next year with the printing of SP, Volume 3. 

About two-thirds of Volume III (20 chapters) of Spirit of Prophecy was published early in 
1878. Ellen White’s vision of the value of her works extending far beyond the ranks of Adventism 
is clearly indicated by her thoughts on marketing. Notice the following comment in a letter to 
William and his wife. 


We received yesterday the third volume of Spirit Of Prophecy. I have thought if the covers 
were made for all three volumes, with a different title and these books were introduced in the 
bookstores in Boston, [118] Rochester, Battle Creek and other places, it would scatter the light 
and do good.* 


In addition to furnishing the text for several articles,’ the SP text provides the basic material 
for several foreign-language translations of Ellen White’s life of Christ. Because of certain 
modifications to the text I have chosen to treat these translations as a separate stage in the 
transmission of the DA text. 

La Vie de Jesus-Christ notre Seigneur (The Life of Jesus Christ our Saviour). This is the 
earliest use we found of Ellen White’s two volumes of the SP text as a separate one-volume work 
carrying the title so commonly used by 19th-century writers. If the French edition (and no doubt 
the other non-English texts as well) were only a translation we could hardly argue that it 
represented a further development of the text. Several innovations in this life of Christ merit its 
special place in the history of the DA text. 

The December 15, 1890, issue of Bible Echo, published in Melbourne, Australia, carried the 
following announcement among its advertisements. 

This new volume from the pen of the above gifted author is written in a simple, yet terse and 

interesting [119] narrative style, and brings out many gems of truth in the life and works of 


' Ltr 63, 1876 (March 25, 1876). 

? Ltr 1, 1876 (March 31, 1876). 

3 Comprehensive Index to the Writings to Ellen G. White, op. cit. 

4 Ltr W-10-1878. 

5 Ltrs 12 & 13, 1876, to James White (April 21 & 24). 

€ Our comments are based on our study of an undated copy of the second American edition of the French text published 
by the International Tract Society, Battle Creek, Michigan. There were also German, Swedish, and Danish translations. 
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Christ which cannot but awaken new interest and arouse a deeper love for the Saviour of 
mankind. 

The narrative of the four evangelists is skillfully woven into the work, and they are shown 
to be in harmony throughout. While the work will be found to harmonize strictly with the Bible, 
it at the same time so thoroughly interests the reader that it is with reluctance that he lays it 
down until the last page has been read. 

“The life of Christ” is printed in clear, large type, from new plates, on fine calendered paper, 
and contains 600 pages. 

Issued only in French, German, Swedish, and Danish. 

The Life of Christ in English is supplied in two volumes known as THE GREAT 
CONTROVERSY, VOLS. II & IIL. 


My efforts to trace the origins of the French life of Christ were not entirely successful. We 
know that Ellen White had several workers with her when she set up headquarters in Basel, 
Switzerland. Among these were Marian Davis and L. R. Conradi and his wife.' We also know that 
during this period in Europe Ellen White and her assistants were working on the text for Patriarchs 
and Prophets, which represented the revision of Spirit of Prophecy, Volume 1.7 Arthur White 
informs us that not much work was done at this time on Ellen White’s life of Christ project. 
Evidently a measure of work was carried forward on this task because the [120] French edition 
departs from the SP text in several aspects. How much of this revision was on the way before Ellen 
White and her staff arrived makes an interesting question. It is possible the major task of 
translation/revision had been accomplished by workers at the Basel publishing house prior to this 
time because we are told in a letter from W. C. White in December of 1888 that there had been 
“continued demand” for this single-volume Life of Christ in French (and in other languages).* In 
fact, it “was making its way in Europe, and an English edition was contemplated.”> 

At any rate the revision pleased Marian Davis because she later mentions the volume and how 
her work on the DA text was influenced by this new Life of Christ for Europe. These are her words: 


Ten or eleven years ago, when her life of Christ was published in French and German, the 

matter was arranged and prepared with the counsel of Sister White, W. C. W., M. K. W., and 

Sister E. J. Burnham. The decisions then reached have guided me also in the preparation of the 

chapters of the new book as far as they have gone, though I have not yet reached the closing 

scenes in the Saviour’s life.° [121] 

The French edition has 55 chapters against 52 chapters of the SP text. Part but not all of this 
difference may be explained by an altered arrangement of the same material. There are, however, 
portions of the DA text which do not appear in the earlier SP volumes. Our comparison of the 
materials on the birth and ministry of John the Baptist revealed that selections which later appear 


' Arthur L. White, Ellen G. White/ Volume 3/The Lonely Years/1876-1891 (Washington, D. C.: Review and Herald 
Publishing Association, 1984), p. 339. 

? Patriarchs and Prophets was published in 1890 after Ellen White returned to America. 

3 Arthur White, op. cit., pp. 443, 444. 

4 Arthur White, op. cit., p. 444; cf. pp. 435, 445. I refer here to the revision of Volumes II and III of the SP text. 

5 Ibid. 

€ Marian Davis to J. E. White, December 22, 1895. A smaller work, written as a children’s book (for which J. E. White 
was to be responsible) and prepared from the manuscripts Ellen White was producing for the DA text, was published 
in 1896 as Christ Our Saviour. The initials W. C. W. and M. K. W.. [sic] stand for William White, another son of 
Ellen White, and Mary White his wife. 
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in Patriarchs and Prophets but are not part of the SP text show up also in the French work. There 
are other sentences which appear to be, upon translation into English, closer to the DA text than to 
the SP text. We also found sentences in the French edition which we were not able to find 
elsewhere in Ellen White’s writings. Perhaps these materials originated from the writings Ellen 
White was preparing at the time and while translated for the European editions were not preserved 
for the English text of either Patriarchs and Prophets or the DA. 

In addition to the differences between the French edition and the SP account of the life of 
Christ there are also positive connections to be noted between the French work and the later lives 
of Christ composed from the writings of Ellen White. We have in mind here the order and 
arrangement of the narrative presentation. 

Marian Davis was concerned that all new editions of Ellen White’s books on the life of Christ 
agree on their [122] presentations of the details relating to Jesus. In the letter to Edson from which 
the previous quotation was taken she makes a further reference to the French text. 


In the suggestions made as to detail and arrangement, I have followed, as nearly as seemed 
feasible, the French L. C. [Life of Christ].' 


After going into further explanation of the changes to be made in the book Edson was handling, 
she comments as follows: 


The above arrangement is that which we shall probably follow in the new book, and it is very 
undesirable to have different books disagree, especially now when they have such wide 
circulation.” 


There can be no doubt that the French edition had a definite impact on the developing tradition 
of Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ. It seems reasonable to view the one-volume 
European Life of Christ by Ellen White as constituting a distinct stage in the history of the DA text. 
These books were not simply translations of the SP volumes. That this was also recognized by 
others may be inferred from the plan, later aborted, to prepare an English edition of this single- 
volume life of Christ.’ 

The Desire of Ages. In a letter of 1895 to Dr. J. H. Kellogg Ellen White made a revealing 
remark about the focus of her life. “You know that my whole theme both in the [123] pulpit and 
in private, by voice and pen, is the life of Christ.’”* No doubt this comment most directly refers to 
the burden she was carrying in regard to the completion of her major volume on the life of Christ. 
But one who reads through her letters and manuscripts cannot avoid the impression that this 
woman was throughout her life possessed by this subject. Over and over again one reads brief 
notices of her sermons on the sufferings of Christ or on His triumphal entry into Jerusalem, 
evidently two of her favorite topics. 

One of the earliest hints that Ellen White had in mind to write the book we know as The Desire 
of Ages may be found in a letter to her children in 1880, only two years after SP, Volume III, was 
published. 


' Tbid. 

2 Tbid. 

3 Arthur White, op. cit., pp. 444, 445. 
4 Ltr K-4-1895. 
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We are now deciding to spend this winter and next summer in preparing books. First, I get 
articles prepared for Signs. 2. I get out articles for private testimony, Health institutions. 3. Get 
out testimony No. 30. 4. Letters to her children by a Mother. 5. Volume Four. 6. Life of Christ, 
both books. The most sharp and interesting matter in one large book for canvassers to use for 
public sale. So you see we have work to do. We dare not go South and will remain here this 
winter in Michigan. In summer we may go to Colorado.! 


Perhaps this desire prompted the format of the European editions which combined the two SP 
volumes into a single book. It should also be noted that in this letter we [124] additionally find the 
controlling purpose that will influence the selection of the material and its style of presentation. 
Ellen White wants to publish a book on the life of Christ for colporteurs to use. The projected 
popular reader audience may have lent some direction in Ellen White’s choice of sources. At any 
rate a number of the “lives” she consulted were of this type. 

It was also quite evident to Marian Davis at least, that the SP volumes on the life of Christ 
were in need of revision. The “old book” mentioned in the following selection taken from a letter 
to W. C. White refers to the SP text. 


Whatever plan we follow, there is much work to be done if the book is finished at all as it 
should be. Considering that the very cream has been taken from a large part of the old book, 
and has been put into everybody’s hands, it seems a pity that this new work should have nothing 
fresh for many of its most important chapters. It seems a pity too, that the most important part 
of the book should be the part to be hurried and slighted. Again, the chapters as they stand in 
the old book need a thorough revision and rearrangement for the new. You know what 
criticisms that will excite. If we can add fresh matter it will help the case. I do not write these 
things to complain of difficulties, but because I think, so far as possible, you should understand 
the situation just as it is.” 


About two years after returning home from her European trip Ellen White notes in a letter that 
she is “now commencing the work on Vol. I and II, and Life of Christ.” [125] From June, 1891, 
onward, we begin to find references to her “writing” in her letters and diary notations. They usually 
read as follows: “I have devoted most of four days to writing on the life of Christ,” or, “In afternoon 
I wrote a few pages on the miracles of Christ.”* 

In 1891 Ellen White went to Australia and took her staff with her. Early in 1892 she recounted 
in her diary how just prior to her leaving home she collected from her writings those materials she 
had written on the life of Christ. 


I attended the Lansing camp meeting and malaria fastened itself upon me. But I was enabled, 
by the strength given me of God, to look over an accumulated mass of writing and select those 
things I had written in regard to the life of Christ. This book was so much needed that in 
counseling with my brethren it was thought advisable to take my workers with me and remain 
in Australia until the Life of Christ was ready for the press.’ 


' Ltr W-43-1880. 

? Marian Davis to W. C. White, August 9, 1897. 
3 Ltr F-30-1889. 

4 MS 43, 1891 (Diary, June 5 & 10). 

5 MS 40, 1892 (Feb. 13). 
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Ellen White’s health problems slowed her progress at times. Earlier she had entertained the 
thought that her illness might have a positive value for her writing plans. In a letter to Lucinda 
Hall she suggested that “It may be that I am a cripple in order to do this work so long neglected.” 
Disappointingly, it did not turn out that way. Her health problems hindered her work. In May she 
wrote to Elder Haskell: [126] 


I am trying to write a little. The rheumatism is still upon me. In some respects I am physically 
better. I think the malaria has been mastered, for the present. I have great difficulty in using 
my hands, for my arms and shoulders are full of soreness and the pain I suffer with sciatica in 
hips and knees makes them stiff and painful. Yet I do not lose my courage; I will trust in the 
Lord.” 


Nevertheless she kept faith in the Lord and pressed on with her writing. 


I believe now that my sickness in this strange country is a part of God’s plan. I have been able 
to sleep but very little, yet my memory is good, my head clear. My arms and hands I feared 
would become helpless; but although painful, I can use my right hand, and every mail I have 
sent to America between one and two hundred pages of letter paper written by my own hand. 
Last mail bore away from me one hundred and seventy-five pages. I can sit up only a short 
time in one position. I can write best as I am now, half sitting and half reclining, bolstered up 
with pillows. 
My heart is full of happiness, and of love, and gratitude to God.’ 


By midsummer of 1894 plans were being made for publishing the book even though there was 
still much writing to be completed. At first they considered printing the book at the Australian 
publishing house. 


And now my letter writing is to be cut down wonderfully, and I will not be diverted from the 
main work. Talk with our brethren in regard to the printing of Life of Christ at the Echo office.* 


Some thought was given to publishing the DA text in three separate books. It is possible that 
the publishing of [127] the little volume on Christ’s sermon on the mount triggered the idea. The 
depression in Australia’s economy may also have influenced this suggestion. Marian Davis offered 
her ideas on this possibility to W. D. Salisbury of the Echo office.’ 


“Life of Christ,” is progressing slowly, but it is progressing. Why would it not be a good plan 
to issue this book, not only as one large volume, but as three smaller ones? We could use the 
same plates, or rather another set, changing folios, and running titles, and making each book 
independent of the others, and put them out in a cheap form. Many would buy them who could 


' Ltr H-90-1892 (Jan. 23). 

2 Ltr H-16d-1892 (May 7). 

3 Ltr W-28-1892 (July) [to P. W. B. Wessels]. 

4 Ltr W-135-1894 (Aug. 6) [to W. C. White]. 

5 The Bible Echo was the Australian version of The Signs of the Times. 
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not take the large book; and others would prefer to have the matter in a form more easily 
handled.! 


During the year of 1895, in addition to pushing ahead with the writing and publishing plans 
for the life of Christ there was a constant flow of mail between Australia, England, and the United 
States of America in regard to the publication of Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing which was 
finally completed a year later.” [128] 

We shall have more to say on the publication of this book when we discuss the roles of Ellen 
White and her assistants in the production of her writings. 

At this time Ellen White was projecting three and possibly four volumes on the life of Christ, 
with Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing as the first book. In a letter to her children she spoke of 
her plans. 


We will have two volumes of the life of Christ and a small book upon the parables, and may 
have to have one on the miracles of Christ, but the lives of the disciples and apostles is yet to 
be prepared. Then I ought to get out an important book—the second volume of Old Testament 
History.’ 


The DA became the second volume and the “parables” book evidently was Christ’s Object Lessons, 
published in 1900. Since many miracle stories made their way into the DA text no further book on 
this topic ever materialized. 

Because the parables of Jesus are woven into the gospel narratives of the life of Christ they do 
not lend themselves as easily to a separate treatment as did the sermon on the mount. The 
publishers apparently thought it would be possible to put out the “parable” book while waiting for 
Ellen White to complete her commentary on the life of Christ. Even though we catch a little 
glimpse of how Marian Davis served in her capacity as “book-maker,” a topic to be [129] discussed 
later, the following excerpt from one of Marian Davis’ letters to C. H. Jones of the Pacific Press 
furnishes some insights on the complexities of unraveling the textual tradition behind the DA text. 


You ask me if I cannot, by this mail, send to the press the MS of the parables. You also ask 
when the balance of the MS for the last book will be ready. And you request Sr. White to write 
on the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus. I fully agree with you that the “Life of Christ” 
should be closed up as soon as possible. But let me state the situation: Considerably more than 
a year ago Sr. White began writing on the trial and crucifixion of Christ. She has a number of 
MSS unfinished. It is her intention to gather these together as soon as possible and complete 
them for the book. Of late she has had a very heavy burden for the General Conference, as well 
as for individuals, and the work in South Africa and in Cooranbong. But now that the 
Conference is over, and she has written quite fully in regard to these other cases, she fully 


' Marian Davis to W. D. Salisbury, February 28, 1895. 

? The dummy proofs arrived in January, 1896, but Ellen White was not pleased with them (Ltr P-90-1896). Evidently 
the Battle Creek publishing house went ahead with the publication because she was so disappointed with the 
illustrations that she would not send a copy of the book to Elder Haskell. In answer to one of his letters, she wrote on 
June 1: “You speak of the book Mount of Blessing, the book I do not wish to give to anyone. I have written to the ones 
who published it a very decided disapproval. It is a shame to get out such pictures upon such a beautiful subject, such 
elevated themes. If I get a book that I can approve, you shall have a copy, but I would not insult my friends with such 
illustrations as are in that book. So you will excuse my not sending you a book.” (Ltr H-167-1896). 

3 Ltr W-140-1896 (Jan. 23). 
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intends to devote her time to the MS. I have been almost consumed with anxiety to complete 
the book. I prepared some chapters with what material I had, thinking that she would not write 
on these subjects. She did write on them, however, and I had my work to do over. Then I 
concluded it would be wiser to wait until the matter was ready. 

About the parables: Before we send the book for the press, Sr. White must read it. She must 
concentrate her mind on the subject. She will no doubt wish to fill out some points, and will 
perhaps add several parables—possibly the Rich Man and Lazarus and the Unjust Steward. 
Now should she be called off from the “Life of Christ” to attend to this? Do you want the 
parables more than you want the large book? It is altogether safe to say that not one-twentieth 
of her time is given to book work. I might almost say, not one-fiftieth. But she has written 
some very precious things for Book 2, and I hope she will be able to complete the book soon. 

I trust that the request I made about two months ago in regard to the parables will not be 
neglected. I want to be sure we are right before going ahead. Since last mail I have thought that 
we might cut down the [130] parables, condensing the narrative and expository part, and 
omitting most of the personal application or exhortation. Then they could be combined, 
bringing several into one chapter. It might be better to use them in this way. I hope those who 
have an interest in the arrangement of the book will take the trouble to consider this matter 
now, while their criticism or suggestion will do some good. It would be so much better than 
regretting afterward that the book does not suit them. 

On one hand the book will be incomplete without the parables. On the other, unless they 
are considerably condensed, I fear it will be a little heavy with them. But there is some narrative 
connected with them, and perhaps they ought to be condensed enough for the book. I feel that 
I must have counsel. But let it be remembered that the work is not finished. The articles still 
need some more editing. I have already had three of the four parable articles copied that would 
go in the first book. Sr. White has read them. So far as this first book is concerned, the use of 
the parables will require little extra labor. And it would not take so long to prepare parables 
and the life of Christ together as separately. With the last three chapters transposed to part 2 
(the last three that are now in the book, I mean) the insertion of the parables in this first book 
would add to it only about a dozen pages of MS.! 


The disappointment over the first edition of Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing drove Ellen 
White to select the Pacific Press in Oakland, California, as her publishers. Writing to Edson and 
his wife Emma she clearly spoke her mind on this point. 


We are now just sending off in this mail the first twenty chapters to Pacific Press. I cannot 
conscientiously have my book go through the press at Battle Creek. There has been so little 
dealing upon straight lines of principle, I can put but little reliance in anything they may say. 
If the devil tempts them to make it hard and trying for me, they will not [131] see, they will 
not discern the evil. Judging from the past, therefore, I shall not place Life of Christ in their 
hands. I am sorry, so sorry.” 


A few weeks later she wrote to a friend, “My revised Life of Christ, the first book, has just 
gone to Pacific Press for them to handle, which means two thousand dollars American money.”? 


' Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, March 11, 1897. 
2 Ltr W-152-1896 (July 5). 
3 Ltr C-132-1896 (Aug. 30). 
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The work referred to here must be Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing. The “revised” “Life of 
Christ” was not yet published if by that title one would understand Ellen White to be referring to 
the DA text. The expenses must have to do with the extra costs incurred in switching publishers 
and perhaps also the costs of obtaining the new illustrations. 

Further evidence for this reconstruction of this history of Ellen White’s writings on the life of 
Christ is furnished by an excerpt from what appears to be a letter written in 1897. It is not difficult 
to understand from this background why she was looking in the direction of a Christian publisher 
outside the Adventist organization. 


I expected that the sale of Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing would help me to help in 
advancing the work in Australia. But the way the book was kept back in America, after being 
in the hands of the publishers for two years, and then coming out in a style that I could in no 
wise accept, had disappointed me greatly. The delay also on the “Life of Christ,” preparing 
suitable cuts, is another drawback. The means I hoped to obtain have not answered my 
expectations, and now I must do all I possibly can to help in various ways the cause in this 
[132] missionary field... . 

Some felt very much dissatisfaction that Steps to Christ was given to Revell. I have 
received quite a sum of money, more than has come to me from some books; and I think more 
would come to me if he had more of my books to handle. He has written to me to send him 
writings on the childhood and life of Christ. He sent me copies that he had been using, but said 
that he would prefer my style of writing, and thought he could produce books better adapted 
to the necessities, and which would find a more ready sale than any they had on hand. I shall 
place more books in his hand as soon as I can get them prepared, for I can receive better 
satisfaction than I have received from the Battle Creek publishing house. There is an advantage 
in doing this, because they get the truth before a class that we will not reach.! 


As the time for publishing this major work on the life of Christ drew near the question of the 
book’s title became an important issue to settle. E. M. Morrison suggested the name “The Desire 
of Ages” in a letter to C. H. Jones, manager of the Pacific Press Publishing Company.” He had 
taken the title from a poem by Frances Ridley Havergal. Marian Davis notified Jones in March of 
1897 that of the two titles being suggested by Jones, “Desire of Ages” and “Desire of All Nations,” 
“Sister White prefers the former, as I do, with all others who have expressed an opinion.” 

The year of 1897 was evidently a particularly trying one [133] for Ellen White. She was pressed 
to complete the bock on the life of Christ, to furnish articles for church journals, and to speak at 
various meetings. It would seem that she also sensed a deep personal obligation to work for the 
souls of those she felt faced eternal loss unless they turned to God. She tried several ways to 
accommodate these demands. Instead of writing for the magazines and much for the book it would 
appear she elected to concentrate on the life of Christ by allowing her writings to be worked into 
articles by others. Then Marian Davis would take some of the articles and from them construct 
chapters on the life of Christ. She explained this system in a letter to Jones. 


'MS 80, 1897 (July 4) [No addressee]. 

? E. M. Morrison letter of August 24, 1896, White Estate Document File 89. 

3 Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, March 11, 1897. I am indebted to Robert Olson for supplying the documents from the 
file on C. H. Jones. Other titles under consideration were: “Christ Our Brother” (Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, Aug. 3 
and 9, 1896), and “The Sunlight of Heaven” (Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, Nov. 9, 1896). 
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Meanwhile Sister White is stirred up to write on the matter for the second part. I think my work 
on the first part has roused her to finish the book. She has written quite largely on some points, 
and is having much of the matter copied and sent out in place of writing especially for the mail. 

. .. So you see we are short of help. However, the work on the new manuscript will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. We intend to keep all our editing force on this as far as 
we can. When the great masses of matter are edited for the papers, it is much less work to select 
and compile for the book.! 


The attempt to combine her writing effort extended also to her personal letters. A letter to W. 
C. White includes three short sentences in this regard: 


I am now writing on the feet-washing ordinance and on the Lord’s Supper. Will send you the 
matter. I have decided from henceforth no letters go from me only of [134] such a character as 
Bible subjects so that if I wish to use them in books I can do so.” 


The double editing of Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ and the final selection process 
for the completed text of the DA explains why in the search for literary sources used by Ellen 
White we had to study the pre-edited texts where still available. These documents could be 
expected more accurately to reflect the work of Ellen White. In addition, the earlier manuscripts, 
letters, and articles would provide a broader and more realistic textual base than the limited 
compilation chosen for the DA text. It is only to be expected that some manuscript material will 
appear in the journals and also in the DA text; other portions of the text will be found in either the 
DA text or in article form; and still other will exist only in its manuscript stage. In most chapters 
where this process was evidently followed to some extent we have attempted to show the textual 
relationships through a table listing the sentences in parallel. Sentences from an earlier document 
not used in the DA text would be indicated by the missing sentence numbers for that manuscript 
or periodical article. 

Ellen White also hoped to handle the pressure of work through limitation and veiled threats to 
discontinue book [135] publication unless she received more help and better cooperation from the 
publishers. Both her anguish and her hope came through in a letter to W. C. White. 


I shall certainly try to be excused from attending the campmeeting in Sydney and in Melbourne. 
I must have quietude and rest. I long for it, and these attacks of exhaustion must be avoided. I 
look over the congregation when I am at these meetings and see there persons whom I know 
will be lost unless they repent and are converted and I am then to carry the load. I cannot rest 
day nor night. The two last campmeetings have been meetings that have worn me terribly. I 
want now to complete my book if possible, but I tell you not another book will I ever consent 
to work as this Desire of Nations has been worked. If there is no person of a healthful mind to 
take the charge of my books, if I must be left with the help I now have, I am done. I am now 
having this one burden: to get through with that book, and I pray daily for help, but this is my 
one burden now.* 


' Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, April 11, 1897. 
2 Ltr W-189-1897 (March 11). 

3 The table is identified as Table A. 

4 Ltr W-198-1897 (Sept. 21). 
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As the year drew to a close Ellen White could finally declare, “The book on life of Christ is 
done. Thank the Lord for this.”! Of course there was much left to be done in preparing the text for 
publication, as we shall note when discussing the work of Ellen White’s literary helpers. But Ellen 
White could say, “I have had some most precious things for the book, the last chapter. My part is 
done now. Oh, thank the Lord. Praise His Holy Name He has spared my life to see the closing up 
of the book.” 

Now that the text of the DA was finalized they could [136] take the extra materials relating to 
parables and make up the text for what came to be called Christ’s Object Lessons. According to a 
comment in a letter to Edson and Emma White the preparation of the book on the parables of Jesus 
also involved more writing. 


Plans were made for me to remain over the Sabbath, and speak to the people in the evenings. 
But I cannot do this; for the subjects upon which I speak are of such intense interest to me that 
every fibre of being is stirred. I must return to “Sunnyside,” and prepare the book on the 
parables to go in this mail, if we can get it ready. But I think I shall have to withhold it until 
next mail. We prepared the chapters on the parables for the large book on the life of Christ, 
and condensed them for this purpose. They must now be made fuller, seeing that they are to be 
put in a book by themselves.? 


The Desire of Ages was published in 1898. There was some criticism by the literature 
evangelists (colporteurs) over its size and about several other features.* The continual popularity 
of this life of Christ after nearly a century of publication as well as its translation into numerous 
languages testify to the successs [sic] achieved by Ellen White and her assistants in this writing 
venture. 

The survey of the textual history behind the writing of The Desire of Ages naturally raises the 
question of Ellen White as a writer. In view of her admitted dependency on others to help her, 
what can be said about her work as [137] distinguished from the activities of her literary assistants? 
To find our answer let us turn to her own statements and those of her helpers. 


Ellen White as a Writer 


The Adventist traditions about Ellen White are rather consistent in portraying her as an 
indefatigable worker. Her responsibilities were many and varied as the wife of a central figure in 
the early leadership of the Adventist Church, and as a prophetic and charismatic spokesperson in 
her own right. Several biographical studies on her life and work would appear to confirm our image 
of a devout, courageous, and forward-thinking nineteenth century woman.’ But what was Ellen 


' Ltr K-163-1897 (Dec. 20). 

* Ltr w-211-1897 (Dec. 31). 

3 Ltr W-38-1898 (Feb. 2). 

4 For further details see How The Desire of Ages Was Written, an Ellen G. White Estate document prepared by Robert 
Olson, p. 43. 

5 I have in mind here the multiple-volume biography by Arthur L. White, to which we have already made reference, 
and the unpublished and as yet uncirculated doctoral dissertation by Ron Graybill. We await the publication of Ellen 
G. White and Victorian America: A Study of Prophecy, Culture and Society, by Jonathan Butler. The general summary 
of her work is not meant as a character study. My purpose here is merely to provide a very brief sketch of the 
background against which we shall consider Ellen White as a writer. It is an attempt to suggest the whole within which 
her activities as a writer are a part. 
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White as a writer? What can be discovered from her own comments on this aspect of her activities 
and from the statements penned by those who worked closely with her? What may we conclude in 
respect to her writing skills and habits, and her use of sources? [138] 

We would remind the reader that what follows is not an exhaustive study of Ellen White as a 
writer. Our purpose is merely to illuminate the historical and literary context within which her 
writings on the life of Christ are to be viewed. The large share of the evidence presented here 
comes from the documents which contain these writings and those written by her coworkers which 
refer to Ellen White as writer or editor. 

The Writing of Ellen White. There seem to have been three basic assumptions or controlling 
presuppositions held by Ellen White in respect to her writings. Since they appear again and again 
in her statements they should not be overlooked or excluded in any serious review of her as a writer. 

The most fundamental of these convictions was that she was writing (or speaking) God’s 
messages on His authority. No matter by what system, mechanism, or intermediary the impression 
or message was transmitted to her, the ultimate source was God. Note her comment, following, 
published in 1902, only four years after the DA was completed. 


Sister White is not the originator of these books. They contain the instruction that during her 
life-work God has been giving her. They contain the precious, comforting light that God has 
graciously given His servant to be given to the world. From their pages this light is to shine 
into the hearts of men and women, leading them to the Saviour.! [139] 


A similar statement may be found in a very early letter. 


The truth is like fire shut up in my bones and I must speak that I may be relieved. I greatly 
regret that I have not done more the present season in going to different points. God has given 
me a testimony that no other one has and I am responsible for the great gift. Our people in 
California know but little of me, but they shall be better acquainted ere long. At the camp- 
meeting I shall meet many I have never seen, many who have been brought newly to the faith. 
I am not now studying what would be agreeable to me but what is my duty.” 


Confidence in God’s selection of herself as a messenger not only gave her a sense of destiny and 
duty but also encouraged in her a sense of expectancy. 


This is an important time just now, the closing up of the book on life of Christ. I want quiet 
and restfulness, that if the Lord has anything to impress upon my mind, I can discern the subject 
and prepare it for the book.’ 


This basic orientation or self-understanding of her work carried with it an overwhelming 
feeling of inadequacy. The glory and majesty of God and the holiness of His thought seemed to 
her to be overpowering. The following two paragraphs from a letter to Elder O. A. Olsen, then 
president of the General Conference, are typical of expressions sprinkled all through her writings. 


' Colporteur Evangelist, p. 36. 
2 Ltr W-31-1878. 
3 Ltr W-173-1896 (Nov. 29). 
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This week I have been enabled to commence writing on the life of Christ. Oh, how inefficient, 
how incapable I am of expressing the things which burn in my soul in reference to the mission 
of Christ! I have hardly dared to enter upon the work. There is so much [140] to it all. And 
what shall I say, and what shall I leave unsaid? I lie awake nights pleading with the Lord for 
the Holy Spirit to come upon me, to abide upon me. 

I walk with trembling before God. I know not how to speak or trace with pen the large 
subject of the atoning sacrifice. I know not how to present subjects in the living power in which 
they stand before me. I tremble for fear lest I shall belittle the great plan of salvation by cheap 
words. I bow my soul in awe and reverence before God and say, “Who is sufficient for these 
things?”! 


Additional statements appear below in connection with Ellen White’s denial of human influence. 

Of particular importance for our study of Ellen White as a writer is her consistent admission 
she was not up to the task of putting these messages from God in writing. It was not a general 
feeling of inadequacy for the task of communicating the truths of God as referred to above. Here 
we have reference to her recognition of the lack of a specific skill, the ability to write in an 
acceptable manner for the reading public. 

While working on SP Vol. I, she made two entries in her diary which clearly signal her self- 
appraisal as a writer. 


We rose early to prepare to go to San Francisco. My heart is inexpressibly sad. This morning 
I take into candid consideration my writings. My husband is too feeble to help me prepare them 
for the printer, therefore I shall do no more with them at present. I am not a scholar. I cannot 
prepare my own writings for the press. Until I can do this I shall write no more. It is not my 
duty to tax others with my manuscript.’ [141] 


We rested well last night. This Sabbath morning opens cloudy. My mind is coming to strange 
conclusions. I am thinking I must lay aside my writing I have taken so much pleasure in, and 
see if I cannot become a scholar. I am not a grammarian. I will try, if the Lord will help me, at 
forty-five years old to become a scholar in the science. God will help me. I believe he will.’ 


Ellen White’s plans to “become a scholar” were not to be realized. To compensate for this 
natural consequence of a very limited formal educational experience, she sought the assistance of 
others. The work of her literary helpers will be reviewed below. 

Within the framework provided by these three working presuppositions, her special calling, 
the importance of her responsibilities, and the need to depend upon others in preparing her 
communications for the reading public, Ellen White accomplished her writing and publishing goals. 
Her letters and diary notations are replete with reference to her writing, often citing subjects and 
pages. The February 4, 1873, entry records that she “Wrote twenty-seven pages upon the blessings 
Christ pronounced upon the mount.”* On February 7 she remarked “I again resumed my writing 
upon Spirit of Prophecy.” [142] 


' Ltr 0-40-1892 (July 15), cited by Robert Olson in How The Desire of Ages Was Written, p. 23. 
? MS 3, 1873, p. 5 (Jan. 10), cited by Robert Olson, op. cit., pp. 10, 11. 

3 Ibid., p. 5 (Jan. 11). 

4MS 4, 1873. 

5 Ibid. 
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Though she often wrote in “the night seasons” or early in the mornings these were not 
exclusively her writing times. She would often write throughout the day as the following excerpts 
disclose: 


I have felt drawn out in earnest petitions to God all day. In the early morning I wrote nine 
pages before breakfast and wrote many pages through the day. I spoke in the hall to a good 
congregation. 

I felt most intensely upon some points, especially the inauguration of Christ, on the banks 
of Jordan, to His appointed work. The dedication of Christ was not to be mingled with any 
human agency. What an event was this—Christ entering upon his work with the seal of divinity 
upon Him!! 


I have just returned from Sherman Campmeeting. I felt so stupid, so lifeless, that although 
I slept well nights, I would as soon as I attempted to write, lose myself, nod, and make large 
scrawls with my pen. I tried to the uttermost of my power to change this condition of things 
and I could not. Days I could not make my brain work. All the noise and hammering had not 
the least effect on me; when I could write I was as one who heard not, and could write all day 
as fast as my pen could go over the paper, then again came this benumbing, stupiness [sic] that 
almost drove me distracted because I could not work. I had given up all thought of attending 
the meeting until I was so affected with this sleepiness, then I said I cannot endure this, I will 
go to the meeting.” 


Ellen White, to the consternation of some Adventists, extended her writing activities into the 
hours of the Sabbath. Her diary contains this comment for Sabbath, May 31, 1873: “I have written 
twenty-two pages of matter in my copy book.” The entry for a Sabbath in August of the same 
[143] year reads as follows: 


We devoted some time in prayer to God alone before breakfast. We had some assurance of His 
presence and of His grace. We wrote twenty-one pages of foolscap. We had no rest upon the 
Sabbath.4 


In response to a criticism over her Sabbath-keeping, Ellen White defended her practice by an 
appeal to the practice by the priests of Israel who offered sacrifices on Sabbath. 


I have ever been particular in regard to the observance of the Sabbath in my conversation and 
actions. In regard to writing, I know my duty on that point. I am no more breaking the Sabbath 
in my writing than the priest who offered more sacrifices upon the Sabbath than upon any other 
days of the week.° 


It was customary for Ellen White to use what she called “scratch books.” These books or 
journals were of various kinds and sizes. Some were the simple exercise or writing tablets very 


| MS 52, 1890 (Dec. 16). 

? Ltr W-11-1891 (June 29). 
3 MS 7, 1873 (May 31). 

4 MS 10, 1873 (Aug. 23). 

5 Ltr C-1-1873 (Nov. 12). 
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similar to what may be found today where school supplies are sold. They were bound rather than 
loose-leaf and the page size was approximately 6 by 8 inches. She also wrote on diaries which 
were outdated. The size would correspond to what we would call foolscap today (8”x12”) and is 
probably what Ellen White referred to when she spoke of so many pages of “foolscap” being 
written. The content varied within one day’s entry, within one book, and between books. No order 
or arrangement is apparent within the journals which [144] remain for our study today. Evidently 
Ellen White picked up one and wrote on a topic and while this material was being copied she 
would use another one. The lack of a system or topical index made it difficult and time-consuming 
to locate the previous material on any given topic. Even the corrected copies were evidently stored 
in boxes without the use of an indexing system to facilitate retrieval. 


I have today sent you a copy of the testimony given for you some time ago, read to you and 
Adelia in Oregon. I would not now have taken the pains to look through stored away copy to 
find this and copy it if I did not feel that it would be for your good to have it. I tried many times 
to find it but could not. I found it last Friday, after a long and diligent search. Please read it 
carefully.! 


The scratch books held DA material on various chapters. Writing to W. C. White, Ellen White 
described her writing method. 


I write some every day on the life of Christ. One chapter sets my mind fresh upon other subjects 
so that I have several scratch books that I am writing upon.” 


We may wish today she had been more careful about these writings. We have pages missing 
from some of the journals and also loose pages evidently cut out with a razor or knife from a 
journal. Most of the original text in its handwritten form no long [sic] exists. On the other hand we 
have much more of Ellen White’s original or first copies than we have of many [145] other writers 
whose works we treasure. 

We can be thankful Ellen White made some effort to preserve her writings for her own use 
even if neither she nor her assistants established any orderly way to carry it out. She went so far 
as to request people to return her letters. She wrote to her son Edson, “Preserve all my letters. I 
may wish some selections from this for some purpose.’* She asked the same of a church member 
and was careful to include her return address. 


I sent you a letter written from Bourough Valley, but I did not copy it and there are some ideas 
which I wrote under the movings of the Spirit of God and I want to preserve them; therefore I 
wish you to return to me the letter. Address me: Mrs. E. G. White, Healdsburg, Cal., Box 65. 

I seek to preserve every thought and every matter written when I am burdened and feel 
urged to write, and especially when the matter lays open before me as clearly as that did at the 
time I wrote. I wish it could have been received by you as truth, but as nothing seems to move 
you from your own determined purpose, I can say nothing further.* 


! Ltr V-8-1884 (Feb. 26). 

2 Ltr W-132-1893 (July 2). 

3 Letter to Edson and Emma, August 6, 1874. 
“Ltr H-39-1888 (Aug. 29). 
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This practice of preserving her writings upon a trust that others would return the original was begun 
early in Ellen White’s writing career. In 1864 she included the following request in a letter: “Please 
copy and return this to me. I have to have a copy of all I send out that I can refer to the original if 
necessary.””! [146] 

It is clear that Ellen White preserved the writings of others as well. In covering this aspect of 
her writing methods it might be helpful also to include here her claims, denials, or references to 
the use of literary works in the production of her writings. 

Ellen White’s Use of Literary Sources. The records show that when James White was editing 
the Review Ellen White would spend time at the publishing house in Battle Creek, Michigan. The 
papers and journals coming to the editorial office provided a ready access to Christian articles and 
books. Several notes in her diary of 1873 refer to spending “some time in the office preparing 
matter for Reformer.”” Ellen White had a “corner” in this health journal and she often included 
quotations from other writers, giving the name of the author and where the quotation could be 
found. When she and her husband were in the West the Review and Christian Weekly followed 
them. She specifically mentioned in another journal entry how in visiting the home of Brother 
Kellogg she “borrowed a book to select piece for Reformer.’ In this same excerpt she speaks of 
spending the afternoon “at the [147] office selecting pieces for my department in Reformer.” 

The Reformer articles are not only unique in that they contain quotations from various authors 
and give the names and sources quoted, but she evidently gave someone else the right (at least in 
one instance) to change what she had written. In a letter to Dr. Kellogg she directed, “I send you 
article for next Reformer. It has been in testimonies which I have selected and arranged. You can 
cut down, change any portion of it, accept it or reject it as you choose.” 

About six years earlier some of her readers were struck by the similarity of her material to that 
of other health reformers. Ellen White referred to this concern in the following comment which 
may be found in The Story of Our Health Message. 


That which I have written in regard to health was not taken from books or papers. As I related 
to others the things which I had been shown, the question was asked, “Have you seen the paper, 
The Laws of Life of the Water Cure Journal?” I told them no, I had not seen either of the papers. 
Said they, “What you have seen agrees very much with much of their teachings.” I talked freely 
with Dr. Lay and many others upon the things which had been shown me in reference to health. 
I had never seen a paper treating upon health. 

After the vision was given me my husband was aroused upon the health question. He 
obtained books, upon our eastern journey, but I would not read them. My view was clear. And 
I did not want to read anything until I had fully completed my books. My views were written 
independent of books or of the opinions of others.’ [148] 


! Ltr I-15a-1864. 

2? MS 5, 1873 (Mar. 23, 25). 

3 MS 9, 1873 (July 24). 

4MS 5, 1873 (Mar. 26). In the entry for April 3, 1873, she mentioned the arranging of a room at the office where she 
could write without being interrupted. The next day she noted: “I took out pieces from papers worth preserving.” (MS 
6, 1873) 

5 Ibid. 

® Ltr K-66-1878 (Feb. 6). 

™MS 7, 1867, quoted by D. E. Robinson in The Story of Our Health Message (Nashville, TN: Southern Publishing 
Association, 1943), p. 78. 
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Later in her ministry she underscored the fact that her messages were of divine origin and in 
harmony with the Scriptures. 


What a battle I am obliged to fight! My brethren seem to judge me as taking positions that are 
not necessary. They do not see that God in his own wisdom has made revelations to me which 
cannot successfully be contradicted or disputed. Nothing can rub out that which has been 
presented to me and imprinted on the tablets of my soul. All the oppositions or gainsaying to 
make my testimony of none effect only compels from me, by the urgency of the Spirit of God, 
a more decided repetition, and to stand on the light revealed with all the force of the strength 
God has given me. All the arguments of men, all their opposing influence, is of no force to 
me.... 
Every word spoken is in harmony with the living Oracles, and it is only by wresting the 
Scriptures from their true meaning, by misapplying and misinterpreting them, and the 
testimonies which God has given me, that this can be gainsaid. ! 


This same emphasis on the revelatory basis of her messages is found in a letter to a Bro. Larson. 


I see that you regard my work and my mission as on a level with your own work. . .. When I 
stand before the people I do not stand in my own spirit. My words are not mine, but His who 
sent me, and has given me a message to bear. If you consider the words a rebuke, take them; 
for the Lord meant them to you as such.” 


We must admit that the claims for the divine origin of her messages in the face of obvious use 
of literary sources does present a conundrum. I have not found it helpful to [149] attempt a 
separation between her writings. Her own statements clearly indicate she did not make such a 
distinction with reference to the source behind them. To pick and choose among her written or 
spoken messages given in the context of public presentation or in private communications seems 
unwarranted. The following excerpt from a letter makes the point in a general way but there is no 
scarcity of such affirmations throughout her writings. 


I took up this work, to be faithful in it as I would in the articles I write for our papers and the 
discourses given before the congregation. I must meet my work in the judgment.* 


Further comment on this apparent inconsistency in Ellen White’s statements in regard to the 
sources behind her writings may be found in the research report, particularly the last chapter. To 
attempt to solve the problem would take us beyond the scope of this research project. 

Ellen White used what she called “scrapbooks” to preserve the items she copied from various 
books and papers she read. Apparently she also had scrapbooks containing her own compositions. 
She also stored her previously written materials in boxes. Marian Davis found this collection 
almost overwhelming when she was set out to gather together [150] Ellen White’s writings for the 
DA text. 


'MS 25, 1890. 

? Ltr L-18d-1890. 

3 Cf. Colporteur Ministry, p. 126 and Selected Messages, Book 3, pp. 121-124, as two samples of her views on this 
issue. 

4 Ltr W-81-1889. 
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You will perhaps remember some things I said last spring about the necessity of having the 
matter from articles and scrap-books, that might be available for use in the life of Christ, copied, 
so as to be convenient for reference. Perhaps you can imagine the difficulty of trying to bring 
together points relating to any subject, when these must be gleaned from thirty scrap books, a 
half dozen bound volumes, and fifty manuscripts, all covering thousands of pages.! 


Evidently somewhere among these items Ellen White was preserving her selections. In a letter 
written from Oakland, California, she mentioned the problem of preparing “a piece for the 
Reformer.” In this connection she wrote: “Do not neglect to send my selections for I want them to 
use. Send my scrap books also.”” 

In my search for these “scrapbooks” and “bound volumes” I discovered only a few scrapbooks 
containing clippings from magazines. There were poems, sermons, stories, and miscellaneous 
excerpts on moral, religious, and educational topics, as well as on health and nature. In none did I 
find handwritten or typescript of her writings. Unless I missed something these scrapbooks did not 
contain materials from the “lives” she was consulting. The only bound volumes to be found were 
the diary journals. These number more than the “half dozen” Marian Davis used. We can only 
surmise that [151] the other scrapbooks have been lost. The additional journals could have been 
added in the years since Marian Davis started her compilation. It is also possible some journals 
contained other subject matter and were not counted in this listing of collected writings on the life 
of Christ. At any rate several of the diary journals which remain until today contain life of Christ 
matter. 

It seems to me reasonable to assume that when Ellen White speaks of copying her own writings 
she is copying them in her journals or diaries. The disjunctive discourse may reflect these insertions 
though the lack of obvious arrangement could also reflect the frequent interruptions. 

The following excerpt may be interpreted to support some such reconstruction of Ellen White’s 
writing habits. 


It is a foggy morning. A board is fastened against the wall, one for my husband and one for 
myself, that we can stand up and write instead of sitting down. I commenced to prepare matter 
for the Instructor. I wrote Brother Kellogg six pages of note paper. Sent my children four pages. 
Copied seven pages of matter I wished to preserve.’ 


If Ellen White’s use of the term “scrapbook” is understood not to apply to her diary journals 
but to those collections of stories and miscellaneous selections pasted into what we would 
recognize as scrapbooks, the quotation from a letter to a “Sister Laura Harper” is puzzling. [152] 


Be not offended because I call you thus, for this is your true name. Since coming on this ground 
I find in my scrapbook a letter which should have been sent to you long ago. For some reasons 
it did not go to you, and I now write you a few lines. .. . 


' Marian Davis to W. C. White, March 29, 1893. 
2 Ltr W-25-1877 (Oct. 16). 
3 MS 3, 1873 (Jan. 7). 
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I write because I love your soul. I take no copy of this, and as you showed so little respect 
for my request in regard to my last letter, I shall not trust this with you. I send it to your father, 
and I want it returned to me. If you want to copy it, you may.”! 


What are we to understand as to the form of the letter in the “scrapbook”? Had it been written 
directly on the page she would have had to copy it for mailing, and she does not refer to copying 
the letter from the scrapbook. Had it been in this form she would have had her copy in hand and 
would not have insisted they return her letter. We can only conclude that the letter was in her 
original handwriting and either lightly attached or, most likely, just “filed” between the pages of 
the scrapbook. Had it been in corrected form the original would have been with Ellen White’s 
other materials and she would not have had to ask for the letter to be returned. 

Perhaps our reconstruction is inaccurate. I find it difficult to make any other sense of her 
statement. At any rate we may conclude that some of her scrapbooks did contain her own writings 
in one form or another. No doubt they also contained as well, selections from the writings of others 
whether in paraphrased or in verbatim form. [153] 

It is also possible that Ellen White was not using her terms as technically and specifically as 
we have interpreted her to have. She also speaks of finding a letter in one of her “scratch books.” 
In a note addressed to “Dear brethren Daniells, Colcord, Faulkhead, and Salisbury,” she writes: 


While examining my scratch books for an article which I wished to find, I came across the 
letter which I am sending to you. I supposed it had been copied and sent. I will have it copied 
and sent to you on the morrow. I dare not neglect this matter. I am sorry that for some reason 
there has been a delay.” 


Perhaps by “scratch books” here, as well as the “scrapbook” quotation mentioned above, she had 
in mind what we know as her diaries or journals.’ 

Since we have some of her diaries from this period we could possibly verify this assumption 
by looking there for a copy of this letter. The note appears to be dated January 13, 1897, but the 
letter to which it refers has been filed in the 1896 drawer. Evidently the copy of the letter has been 
preserved. 

There is no problem with the manuscript material. Many of these still remain and Ellen White 
added to the number as she continued to prepare the DA text. Several manuscripts on the life of 
Christ from 1897 are still to be found among her writings. [154] 

Ellen White has an intriguing statement in a letter to Elder Haskell written while she was 
working on the DA text. She had not time to make a copy and wanted him to copy the letter for 
her. Evidently he would return the original letter. The interesting comment is found in reference 
to the nature and source of the material she wished to preserve. 


Brother Haskell, I have written this by lamplight, yesterday and this morning. If you cannot 
read every word then send it back and I will copy and return you a clean copy. If you can read 
it, copy it for me, for some things presented themselves as I wrote that I wish to preserve; they 


' Ltr H-51-1889 (May 19). 
? Ltr D-27-1896 (Jan. 13, 1897). 
3 See earlier comment on “scratch books,” pp. 144, 145. 
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have helped me while writing. I have much good matter just come from Melbourne. I have no 
time to copy.' [Underlining supplied.] 


We have already indicated above that Ellen White combined at times her writing on the life of 
Christ and her letters to denominational leaders. Some were later made into testimonies and some 
of this material was also selected by Marian Davis for the DA. Often these letters contained 
selections paraphrased from sources. With this general background in mind it is interesting to 
ponder the meaning of the phrase, “for some things presented themselves as I wrote,” and also the 
comment, “I have much good matter just come from Melbourne.” Does she refer to material from 
a book or to impressions from God? Could it be both? Was she impressed to select items from a 
source? And what is the “good matter” received from Melbourne? We shall have [155] occasion 
below to refer to Marian Davis’ experiences in attending the meetings being held at Melbourne. 
Did Marian supply Ellen White with source materials for use in the writing on the life of Christ? 
The ambiguous quote raises some questions which cannot be answered with certainty without 
further evidence. 

We do have specific references to several books used by Ellen White in writing on the life of 
Christ. In order to establish literary dependency one must not only be able to show textual 
similarities. There should also be some evidence to indicate the writer had access to editions of 
these works dating from an earlier time. In addition to the bibliographies developed from the 
documents prepared for establishing the estate of Ellen White at the time of her death, we have 
several notations from her writings which name specific books. The Ellen White Estate collected 
most of these references and has circulated them, at least since 1979.7 

As early as 1876 when she was working on the SP text Ellen White mentioned to either Mary 
Kelsey-White or Mary Clough that “You need not send Walks and Homes of Jesus,” a topical book 
on the life of Christ by Daniel March.* Two [156] years later in a letter to Mary White, W. C. 
White’s first wife, she requested two books. “Send books, red-covered Jewish Antiquities and the 
Bible Dictionary. Is Night Scenes of the Bible there? If so, send it.” 

The general titles of the first two books mentioned make specific identification problematical. 
The first title could refer to the work by Josephus carrying the same name, and the second work 
could be Kitto’s dictionary. Night Scenes is Daniel March’s selection of episodes in the life of 
Jesus which took place at night. A general letter to her sons William and Edson includes the request 
to Mary White to “find me some histories of the Bible that would give me the order of events.” 

Several books are mentioned by W. C. White in a letter to B. L. Whitney who was connected 
with the publishing office in Basel, Switzerland, which handled the French and German editions 
of Ellen White’s life of Christ. 


I also enclose a list of books prepared by Sister Davis which she wishes to have examined by 
some of your party that we may know if any of them will be valuable to us in our Bible study 
or the preparation of articles on Bible subjects. After reading the memoranda as prepared by 


' Ltr H-251-1895 (May 31). 

? I refer here to books mainly on the life of Christ. See under footnote no. 1, page 108, for a partial listing of the Ellen 
G. White Estate documents providing this information. 

3 Ltr 27a, 1876. 

4 Ltr 60, 1878. 

> Ltr 38, 1885. 
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Sister Davis I see there is little I need to say. Perhaps you will want some of these in the office 
library. . 

You will note what they say about the cuts in Farrar’s Life of Christ. This is just the way 
they [157] talked at first about those in the Child’s Life of Christ. . . . 

Please buy of Cassell one set [of] Wylie’s Prot., one Hanna’s Life of Christ, and for your 
library I think you would do well to have a set of Geikie’s Hours With the Bible. If you have 
not already obtained them in New York, you ought to inquire for, and purchase for your library, 
The Temple and its Services, Jewish Social Life, Andrew’s Life of Our Lord, a good harmony 
of the Gospels, and other works that will be useful to your wife in preparing notes for the 
Sabbath School lessons. She ought to have a copy of the latest and best Bible dictionary.! 


Here we see reference to several lives of Christ, a history of the Protestant reformation, and 
Edersheim’s history and background to the Old Testament. Apart from the work of Child and 
Wiley’s church history text we will meet all these books in the literary source studies made on the 
15 chapters of the DA. We have no idea to which work Ellen White refers in the following note 
taken from her letter to Elder Littlejohn. 


I received your present of the book entitled “Life of Christ” and thank you for the gift. I have 
been so overloaded with cares and responsibilities, having had so much writing and speaking 
to do, that I have not yet had time to read the book.” 


While we have not found references to all the “lives” or sermons Ellen White evidently 
consulted in her writings on the life of Christ, it is clearly evident by her general remarks and 
specific references to books on the topic that [158] she made use of the writings of others in the 
composition of her own. Marian Davis admits that “In the order of chapters we followed Andrew’s 
Harmony, as given in his life of Christ. He is generally regarded as the very best authority, and is 
quoted by leading writers.” That she would find such writings helpful is only to be expected of 
one who was convinced she was “a poor writer.”4 

In the foregoing discussion we have attempted to present Ellen White as a writer, using her 
own claims and those who worked closely with her. Our purpose has been to provide the context 
for understanding why the study was designed the way it was and to provide some background for 
looking at the sources Ellen White used. The focus centered on Ellen White as writer. In view of 
the fact that she used others in the production of her works, it is possible that further insight might 
be provided by approaching the basic issue from the other side. By noting what she required of her 
assistants we may come to better understand what work Ellen White did not undertake, whether or 
not, given the time, she could have done it. We may also discover those tasks which Ellen White 
clearly felt she did not have the ability to perform. In either case we can reasonably asssume [sic] 
that Ellen White [159] fulfilled those writing responsibilities not given to her helpers. We therefore 
turn our attention to the work of these literary assistants. 


! W, C. White Letter Book A-2 (Jan. 16, 1887), pp. 74-76. 

? Ltr L-48-1894 (June 3). 

3 Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, Nov. 23, 1896 (W. C. W. Letter Book 10-A, p. 17a). 
4 Ltr P-67-1894 (Jan. 18) to W. W. Prescott. 
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The Work of Ellen White’s Secretaries 


Ellen White, during the many years of active participation in the leadership (though indirectly) 
of the early Adventist Church, employed many assistants of various kinds. The need for help 
increased as her travel took on international scope, her book production expanded, and after her 
life companion, James White, died in 1881. 

Judging from her many statements on the work of her literary assistants one cannot avoid the 
impression that it was in connection with her publishing activities that she felt her greatest 
vulnerability. Ellen White entertained no illusion over her writing skills. She knew she did not 
have the education required to prepare articles and books. At the same time, the nature of her 
writings and the authority she felt they should carry if she were to be faithful to her God-given 
duty required that she maintain the control over the literary productions which carried her name. 
That tension created by the need to depend upon others yet not surrender the independence of the 
text is not only felt in her use of sources but also in the use of literary [160] assistants. We shall 
have occasion in our survey of the various tasks her assistants fulfilled, to sense this tension and 
note how she endeavored to balance the two demands. We shall look at their activities as copyists, 
reporters, and editors of articles and books. 

The copyists and their work. One of the earliest copyists was Lucinda Hal1,! a friend of Ellen 
White. For a time “Brother and Sister Van Horn” were copying an article on the temptation of 
Christ for publication.” Sister Van Horn also copied material for the SP text.? We read of a Mary 
Smith Abbey who attended Ellen White on one of her journeys. Of her work Ellen White wrote, 
“I thought she would be a good copyist, good singer and serviceable in many ways.’”* Before 
coming to the East Mary Clough was doing some copying.’ 

Ellen White expected her copyists to make corrections. She desired others who checked her 
work to also make corrections. It was a disappointment for her when they did not improve her 
composition. James White and Elder Waggoner both proved to be poor copiers in Ellen White’s 
view. 


Matter at Petaluma was needed for labor there next week. I put copy in Elder Waggoner’s hand 
to copy. He just did a miserable job. He did not change anything or [161] improve it at all. I 
prize Mary more and more every day.° 


Weare driving matters on testimonies. Tell me how it comes out. I want to know how it reads. 
Is the composition passable? Father does not make any changes and my copist [sic] will follow 
copy precisely even to wrong spelling although both have been teachers.’ 


We have no interest here to record the names of all those who served Ellen White as copyists. 
A few more notations may, however, give us a better grasp of what Ellen White expected of them. 


' Ltr W-17-1871 (Nov. 10). 

? Ltr W-5-1874 (Jan. 23). 

3 Ltr W-16-1874 (Feb. 24). 

4 Ltr W-47-1878 (Aug. 28). 

5 Ltr 4, 1876 (Apr. 7). Mary Clough, a niece of Ellen White, was not an Adventist. 
® Ltr 59, 1876 (Apr. 8). 

7 Ltr 59, 1876 (Apr. 8). 
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Ellen White wanted her copyist to correct spelling and general sentence construction, in 
addition to copying the material on the “calligraph” or typewriter.! She did not expect them to add 
to the text. In a letter to Marian Davis over the difficulties being experienced with Fannie Bolton 
we catch a glimpse of the work of a copyist even though Fannie Bolton had other responsibilities 
as well. 


Fannie, poor soul, does not know herself. I have talked with her, and told her that I must know 
of what she complains in the work she has had to do. She must tell me the real cause for all 
this disaffection, but all she could say was that sometimes I left sentences incomplete. I 
reminded her, that I was often interrupted in my writing, and sometimes in the middle of a 
sentence, and that when I resumed the work I would go right on, not noticing the incomplete 
sentence. But I had told her that when this occurred she might either hand the matter to me or 
else strike it out and go on. Doing as much writing as I do, it is not surprising if there are many 
sentences left unfinished.’ [162] 


The copyists had the liberty to correct the sentences, even to omitting the incomplete sentences 
if Ellen White was not around to finish the expression. From this we may deduce that Ellen White 
was practical in her approach. We know from other comments that she was aware of her tendency 
at times to repeat herself. The reading and proof-checking by Ellen White and her associates would 
also provide a control on whether, in the case of omission, the remaining text made sense. 

Ellen White felt free to call upon her children to help in the task of copying. In one letter 
addressed to “Dear Children” a passing remark with reference to copying gives us a clue on how 
to evaluate the content of her letters. 


I shall send you in this letter copies of letters written to Dr. Kellogg because I have not time to 
copy one. These letters I ask you to copy and send to him, and you can take copies for yourself. 
Send me a copy, for I wish to preserve all I write except such letters as I write to you now. ... 

I am so tired today—brain tired—I cannot write much, but the copy of letters sent you will 
perhaps make up for the lack of my writing personally to you. I am always glad to receive your 
letters. 


I have not made a thorough study of all the letters [163] which remain from Ellen White’s 
extensive correspondence. This notation that excludes “such letters as I write to you” may indicate 
that she considered her family correspondence to be outside the limits of her messages from the 
Lord. If this distinction is maintained by Ellen White it would offer some guidance for those 
compiling her material as counsel to the church. Obviously the letters to her children are important 
for the reconstruction of the history and background to Ellen White’s other writings and activities. 

Thus far we have been discussing the work of the copyists. Often the task of copying went 
hand in hand with work that also demanded some compositional skills. One job demanding speed 
and accuracy as well as writing ability was that of reporting. 


! Cf. Ltr W-117-1893 (July 12). 

? Ltr D-103-1895 (Nov. 12). The problem between Ellen White and Fannie Bolton will be alluded to in other 
quotations to follow. For those interested in reading more about the claims and counter-claims to be found in the letters 
of Ellen White and Fannie Bolton the White Estate has further information available. Alice Gregg has written an 
account of the story in “Fannie’s Folly,” Adventist Currents, Vol. 1, No. 2, Oct., 1983. 

3 Ltr W-161-1896 (Nov. 23). 
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The copyist as reporter. One of the earliest references to Ellen White’s workers serving as 
reporters appears in a letter to Lucinda Hall. In this comment we are not told if the reports included 
quotations from the addresses of Ellen White. That the papers are newspapers of the day and not 
Adventist journals appears clear from Ellen White’s reference to “reporters” and giving the count 
as 32. 


Mary [Clough] worked early and late. She reported for thirty-two important papers. We had 
no idea she was getting so much work on her hands, but as soon as it was known by her articles 
the ability of her pen, she was beset by reporters to furnish reports for the various papers in 
which they were interested until it reached [164] this number. She wrote constantly—treports 
varying in matter and size to accommodate different papers.! 


While Ellen White was in Australia Maggie Hare served as a reporter. When the work became 
too much for Miss Hare alone to handle, or when there were other writing demands to occupy her 
time, Emily Campbell, Ellen White’s bookkeeper and secretary filled in. 


We have nothing to do to call Emily off from her work. She has been at her bookkeeping. She 
does nothing at housework. Maggie Hare goes with me and takes my talks and writes them 
out.? 


Weare in the midst of stirring times just now. Brother Shannon, who lives in Sydney, has been 
arrested and prosecuted for working on Sunday. . . . My secretary, Sister Emily Campbell, was 
also present to take shorthand notes of the proceedings. If I can get the reports from the secular 
papers, I will send them to you. 


Maggie Hare also reported the lectures of W. W. Prescott. In the following portion of a letter 
to Edson White we also may note Ellen White’s keen evaluation of Prescott’s sermons. No doubt 
Ellen White at times drew from such sources for her writings even as she took from the writings 
of others when she viewed their comments as carrying the stamp of Heaven’s approval. It is 
regrettable that this investigation could not include a serious search of Adventist writers and 
speakers for possible source parallels. [165] There simply was no time to stretch the project’s scope 
to this extent. 


In the evening Professor Prescott gave a most powerful discourse, instruction precious as gold. 
The tent was full, and many were standing outside. All seemed to be fascinated with the word 
of God as the speaker presented the truth in new lines, separating the truth from the 
companionship of error, and by the divine influence of the Spirit of God making it to shine like 
precious jewels. ... 

Seldom can I give myself the pleasure of listening to discourses from our ministering 
brethren; but Sabbath forenoon I attended the meeting and heard Professor Prescott preach. I 
know that since coming to this place he has had the outpouring of the Holy Spirit; his lips have 
been touched with a live coal from off the altar. We know and can distinguish the voice of the 
true Shepherd. The truth has been poured forth from the lips of the servant of God as the people 


| Ltr H-62-1876 (Sept. 29). 
2 Ltr W-142-1894 (Feb. 12). 
3 Ltr H-30-1894 (Aug. 13). 
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had never heard it before; unbelievers turn pale and say, That man is inspired. . .. Maggie Hare, 
my reporter and typewriter, has been taking the discourses of Professor Prescott and writing 
them out so that they may be published in pamphlet or tract form.! 


The move from reporter to an editor of journal articles was no doubt only one of degree. Clearly 
the composition of a newspaper report involved some skill in arrangement and an ability to grasp 
and hold the reader’s attention. Ellen White, however, apparently saw these various responsibilities 
as differing, particularly in the amount of trust she found necessary to invest in the worker. Because 
of her evident distinctions also between the editing of articles and books we will treat these two 
activities as separate ones. The similarities between these two applications of editorial [166] skills 
will mean some overlap or duplication of Ellen White comment in the two final subsections of this 
chapter. 

The editors of journal articles. Ellen White seems to have had no difficulty with her letters. 
She was satisfied that they adequately expressed her thoughts and needed only copying and 
correction of the obvious errors of punctuation, spelling, and fundamental grammar. Evidently she 
was not seriously concerned over their compositional arrangement since they were not written for 
publication. It was an altogether different matter when it came to her articles and especially in 
respect to her books which we shall cover in the next section. 

When Ellen White first prepared articles and books for publication she had the assistance of 
James White, her children, and Mary Clough. A diary entry in 1872 gives the following account: 
“Read my manuscript to my husband and corrected it for printer.”” Another journal note states: “I 
looked over my writings with my husband. Prepared twenty pages of manuscript for a printer.”* 
One more entry around the middle of the year had Ellen White reading over a manuscript for the 
Review and correcting it while on the way to the post office. The context indicates her husband 
was riding alongside her and evidently looking over the text with [167] her. On one occasion 
when James White was away she took her pamphlet on “Sufferings of Christ” to the Review office 
for Uriah Smith to “criticize.”> W. C. White’s wife, Mary Kelsey White, was also brought into the 
work of “reading proof and preparing matter for paper.” Her children had the freedom to take 
available material and construct articles for the Reformer. In one case she attached this note to a 
letter to Edson and Emma: 


P.S. If my manuscript does not come in time for the Reformer, select from the matter written 
to the office or that I have sent you some things that will be appropriate upon health reform, or 
bearing upon it.’ 


Ellen White seems to have been confident in her ability to recognize when the work was done 
properly even though she did not have the skills to arrange the text. In one instance she wrote her 
husband: “This was rather a trying subject to write upon, but Mary and I have read it over this 
afternoon, and pronounce it excellent, excellent.”® 


' Ltr W-82-1895 (Nov.). 

2 MS 4, 1872 (Sunday, July 28). 
3 MS 4, 1873 (Sabbath, Feb. 8). 
4MS 9, 1873 (Tuesday, July 22). 
5 Ltr W-44-1874 (July 17). 

6 Ltr W-5-1876 (Apr. 11). 

7 Ltr W-14-1872. 

8 Ltr W-15-1876 (Apr. 27). 
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The articles took less editing than did the preparation of books. A work similar to editing 
articles was involved in preparing, on occasion, rather lengthy letters which Ellen White wrote to 
several church leaders. Part of the content of one letter would be left out of the same when 
addressed to [168] another individual. An example of this type of editing may be noted in her 
instructions to W. C. White. 


Willie, I did not expect to write so long a letter, but I trace out this matter as I have now. If you 
will put this into Fanny’s hands, and let her put it into shape, cutting out the stove business and 
anything you deem best, I will make this letter serve so that it will save me writing to Elder 
Haskell and some other long letters. Please consider this, and if Fanny arranges it in shape, 
send it back to me.! 


Fannie Bolton had the job of preparing the articles for the church papers from the writings or 
“articles” of Ellen White. The diary entry for July 5, 1893, records that Ellen White “arose early” 
in the “morning to prepare and complete articles to send to Fannie for the papers, articles on the 
life of Christ for Marian, letters for Willie.”? Marian Davis was working on the DA text. 

The nature and extent of editorial work needed to put Ellen White’s work in shape for 
publishing is not clearly described. We get one account of this work in a letter of Ellen White to 
Elder Olsen. In the following excerpt Ellen White was giving an account of what George Starr told 
her Fannie had said. 


Brother Starr came to me and talked with me in reference to things Fanny had said to him. He 
said he was reading from the testimonies, and making remarks in regard to the clear light 
presented before them for us in these last days, and spoke of the beautiful language used in a 
certain testimony. Fannie took him after [169] meeting and asked him, If he thought it was 
right to give all the credit to Sister White, and make no mention of the workers, Marian and 
herself. She said the ideas and preparations of the articles were almost entirely changed from 
the writings of Sister White. That her writings came in such a shape that they had to be made 
all over and that she got all the credit, and those who were engaged in fitting up these articles 
received no recognition. Elder Starr said he met her squarely, and said, What do you mean by 
saying these things to me? He said it went like a dagger to his heart. She has talked these things 
to Marian and Marian I fear has been led into much of the same views, but has not done to the 
extent of Fannie. . . ° 


Some time later Ellen wrote a letter to Marian Davis giving more details of how Fannie had 
modified her writings. From these remarks of Ellen White we are able better to understand what 
these literary assistants were expected to do and what they were forbidden to do. 


She had underscored some words in a book “Christian Education,” “beautiful words,” she 
called them, and said that she had put in those words, they were hers. If this were the truth, I 
ask, Who told her to put in her words in my writings. She has, if her own statement is correct, 
been unfaithful to me. 


| Ltr W-74-1892 (Oct. 10). 
2 MS 81, 1893 (July 5). 
3 Ltr 0-59-1894 (Feb. 5). 
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Sister Prescott however says that, in the providence of God that very article came to them 
(Brother and Sister Prescott) uncopied and in my own handwriting, and that these very words 
were in that letter. So Fannie’s statement regarding these words is proved to be untrue.! 


In this instance Ellen White insists that Fannie Bolton “claims that she has done the very things 
in my service I have told her in no case to do, that she has substituted her words for my words.”? 
[170] 

It is in the context of these problems between Ellen White and Fannie Bolton that Ellen White 
admitted her need for literary assistants. Writing to Miss Bolton Ellen White asserted: 


I am sincerely sorry that I could not place in your hands articles fully prepared for the press. I 
have furnished one to work the typewriter and you were to prepare these articles for the press. 
Unfortunately I could not do this part of the work. If I could have done it, your services would 
not have been required. . . . 

I am sorry, truly sorry that I have not done better work, but your course of action has been 
such a mystery to me and so uncalled for that it has been a great discouragement to me.* 


Some months earlier when Fannie was not feeling well enough to work Ellen White wrote to 
Dr. J. H. Kellogg, “I am in need of editors to prepare manuscripts for the press. Persons to run the 
typewriter I can obtain, but these do not reach the demand.’ 

Ellen White did not give us the details of what the editors were to do apart from the correction 
of the sentences and the arrangement of the material. Some further understanding of what the 
editors did will be provided by Marian Davis’ descriptions of her work. The one thing these literary 
assistants were not authorized to do was change the language. Ellen White was concerned that the 
writings remain hers. If it could be successfully argued that the writings [171] were the products 
of her helpers rather than herself the writings would lose their special authority. It is this fear that 
seemed to drive Ellen White almost to despair. Note the following comment to the General 
Conference president. 


I am now brought where I lie [sic] down my pen. I cannot write even on the Life of Christ, 
until I understand whether my writing is to come forth with y’s ideas and language, or with 
Marian’s ideas and fixing up and the productions are claimed to be Marian’s and Fannie’s. Let 
this impression be made on the minds of our ministers, and of what value or force will the 
testimonies be to them. I will say no more now.’ 


This concern over the reception of her writings as the expression of revelations from God would 
appear to lie behind these words written to Marian Davis. 


But when she takes the position that she has made my books, my articles and is responsible for 
the beautiful language, it is evident that Satan can through her do me any amount of harm. She 


1 Ltr D-102-1895 (Oct. 29). 
2 Ibid. 

3 Ltr B-9a-1895 (Nov. 11). 

4 Ltr K-44-1895 (Aug. 29). 

5 Ltr 0-59-1894 (Feb. 5). 
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can do more to implant doubts and sow seeds of evil than any person I know. She is a dangerous 
helper to me.! 


It seems clear to me that Ellen White was worried over the danger of emptying the messages 
of their power through her dependence upon the writing abilities of others. Notice how she was 
concerned that the books and articles not be taken as “largely” the work of others and thus she fail 
in what she sensed was her duty. She wrote to Fanny [sic] Bolton: [This is the only time Veltman 
refers to “Fanny Bolton,” although he and his sources often refer to “Fanny.” Her full name is 
always otherwise given as “Fannie Bolton.” ] 


I must have an opportunity to have my writings prepared by some other hand than yours, that 
not one jot [172] or title [sic] of your valuable talent shall be mingled with the things I feel it 
is my duty to write. I must arrange matters so that your talent shall not be counted with my 
articles and book-making as to be considered as largely your work.” [Emphasis supplied. ] 


In my judgment it is basically this same burden of Ellen White’s over the reception of her 
writings as messages from the Lord that led her not to fully disclose her dependency on literary 
sources. The issue of outside human influence will surface again in connection with those who 
helped Ellen White produce her books. Let us therefore turn to the work of her book editors. 

Ellen White’s “bookmakers.” In view of the major thrust of this research project, it is fitting 
that we complete the introduction of this report with a discussion of the role of Ellen White’s 
“bookmakers.” 

One of Ellen White’s earliest extended comments on her need for editorial assistance appears 
in reference to her efforts to prepare manuscripts for the last volume in the Spirit of Prophecy 
series. [173] 


I sent word that I could furnish material for Volume 4 [Spirit of Prophecy], but I must have 
been wild. Father needs a great deal of my time, and should I attempt to write, I must give my 
whole time to it. Heretofore I have had a copyist who took charge of all the proofs and who 
furnished a very nice copy. 

You well know my deficiency in this respect. It is a great task for me to arrange my matter 
to be placed in the hands of the printer without any aid in the matter. If I could do as I have 
done, write and have a competent copyist prepare my writing for the press, I could do 
considerable. But as it is, I dare not promise copy to get out a form oftener than once in two 
weeks, even if I can do that. I will give time and attention to Father. He needs me. He has not 
society here as he would have at Oakland or Battle Creek. I am his constant companion in 
riding and by the fireside. Should I go, shut myself up in a room and leave him sitting alone, 
he would become nervous and restless. . . . 

My health is good, but there has been such a strain on my mind in regard to Mary [Clough?] 
and her work. I cannot tell much about proof sheets. That great batch sent us confused me and 


' Ltr D-102-1895 (Oct. 29). 

? Ltr B-9a-1895 (Nov. 11). I have selected only those comments from Ellen White’s letters which addressed the work 
of the editors and her concern for the integrity of the writings as productions directed by the Holy Spirit. I have 
purposely excluded the claims of Fannie Bolton because the whole question of Fannie Bolton’s consistency in making 
her claims would have to be addressed. I have also endeavored to omit all unnecessary comment of Ellen White in 
regard to Fannie Bolton’s statements and charges. The reader may consult the references given under footnote 4, page 
163 above, for the complete story. 
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I coult [sic] not tell what to do. Father did not seem to care to perplex his mind about it. 
Henceforth while you are right at the heart of the work, where there are good proof readers, 
tell them to be critical, and send me the forms for last reading. You must, there at Battle Creek, 
take the burdens on yourselves. If I had Lucinda I could then be fitted with some help, but I 
have no one now, not one.! [Emphasis supplied. ] 


Ellen White set forth four needs in this lengthy statement from a letter to W. C. White. At that 
time she required copyists, help in arranging her material, and proofreaders. Finally she needed to 
see the text for the last reading. For it to be her writing she would need to approve the text before 
printing. When it came to the details of the printing process she was perfectly willing to [174] 
leave those matters in the hands of William her son and the publishers, as the following note clearly 
reveals. 


We are glad to hear from you, but in relation to printing, binding, electrotyping and the sizes 
of edition of books, you that live at the great market can judge much better than I can. As far 
as I have any official duty in these matters, will simply say that you and those associated 
together in the work are at liberty to act your own judgment. My interest in the prosperity of 
the work prompts me to say this knowing that I should be liable to come to wrong conclusions, 
being ignorant of those particulars necessary to make up proper judgment.” 


William and his wife were in Battle Creek and could make the decisions in respect to the 
printing. Though Marian Davis had not yet joined Ellen White’s staff, she was working at the 
“Review Office.” Ellen White suggested that her son turn over the strict editing work to her and 
Mary Clough since he carried the responsibility to oversee the printing aspect of the book 
production. We read in her letter to W. C. White: 


I have been broken in upon very many times, but I send it to you. Read it over and put it in the 
hand of Sister Marian Davis to copy. She is a critical examiner of articles. Tell her to improve 
it if she sees where it should be improved. I think it would be a task for you to do this with all 
your other cares.? 


Ellen White trusted William White’s judgment of matters related to the printing, and we shall 
note below that she desired his input on reviewing the text as well. She looked [175] to him to 
evaluate the suggestions of others, yet she never surrendered her role of overall supervison [sic] 
and approval, even though in this instance she was in California writing and the book was being 
put together in Michigan. She had Mary Clough with her to help with putting the proof sheets 
together for final approval. 

We present another lengthy quote from a letter to her son where she described the plan we have 
just outlined. 


I will write on Volume IV and be company for Father. 
My health is good. I can perform a great amount of labor. I sent for my manuscript to 
publish my book here, but I have more fully considered the matter. Mary Clough has promised 


| Ltr W-4d-1878 (Jan. 22). 
2 Ltr W-5-1878 (Jan. 24). 
3 Ltr W-4b-1878 (Jan. 12). 
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to copy for me. If she is with me we can publish the book at Battle Creek and she can keep 
straight all the perplexing matters of proof sheets. You can do it better at Battle Creek than 
they can in this office, and with a saving of expense to us. Will you write us, children, at once, 
and tell us what you think of this matter? When would it be wisdom to print this book? You 
have critical proofreaders and good critics that would make it safer, we think, than to have it 
done here. We shall not be in Oakland when the book is published. We would feel as safe to 
trust the mails to Michigan as from here to Oakland. Lucinda thought it a good plan to set the 
book up in wide measure for Signs, and then make it up in pamphlet. But the last five weeks 
spent in Oakland has led me to distrust the efficiency of those in the office to take the charge 
of so important a book. What do you say? 

We think you did right in working up as far as you could in the pamphlet setting ahead of 
Volume IV. We think the book all right. Go ahead and send us a few more copies at once.! 


Before the end of the year Ellen White asked for Marian Davis to become her literary helper 
in producing her books. [176] She made it clear that she desired Marian Davis’ “judgment of 
compositon [sic].” Others could do the copying.” Marian Davis apparently joined the work force 
sometime between 1878 and 1883 when we read of Ellen White’s refusal to attempt a “critical” 
reading of Sketches from the Life of Paul. Writing to W. C. White she made her point: 


I am using my head some now. Yesterday for the first time wrote a few pages on my book. 
Life of Paul has just come to hand. Makes a neat book. Marian expects me to read it through 
critically, but I can do no such thing. If those who have read it cannot do this, it will go, for I 
would not trust my head or memory.? 


It bears notice here that Ellen White was not refusing to give the work a final reading. It is the 
critical reading to which she was objecting. No doubt Marian Davis as a new member of the team 
did not yet feel confident to take over the responsibility for approving matters of spelling, syntax, 
construction, and other details of this kind. We shall see no such hesitancy on her part when the 
DA text requires this same careful scrutiny. 

While Ellen White was attending meetings in Battle Creek she wrote Marian Davis that she 
was willing to pick up some additional workers from Michigan. One might well imagine how 
overwhelmed Marian Davis must have felt when she received the letter with W. C. White’s intents 
for the winter’s work load. [177] 


Willie has been telling what is to be done this winter in the book preparation. Volume one is 
to be revised, Volume Two and Three to be revised and additions made. Volume Four to be 
finished. There are other works to be prepared. 

Now, Marian, had I not better secure help from Battle Creek? I could get Sister Burnham; 
shall I? Can you work with her? Can she prepare copy for printer? Set her on one branch of 
the work, you on another. Is there any one you would choose to help you prepare copy? Will 
you write freely and frankly what you think about this matter? There is much to be done. 


| Ltr W-16-1878 (Mar. 13). 
2 Ltr W-62-1878 (Dec. 19). 
3 Ltr W-21-1883 (June 13). 
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Mother’s influence, book on temperance, and one on the law. I want these works hastened out 
as soon as possible.! 


I seriously doubt that Ellen White or her son envisioned the Conflict of the Ages series when he 
proposed the revisions of the four volumes of the SP text. 

The two years Ellen White was in Europe demanded much from her in the way of traveling 
and speaking. She was also anxious to have her writings translated into French and German.’ In 
the following selections from what we think were letters to Edson White we have a brief 
description of how Ellen White organized her European staff. 


Our family consists of Brother and Sister Ings, W. C. White, Mary K. White and Mabel White, 
Marian Davis, Sarah McEnterfer and a hired girl that speaks only German and French. Brother 
and Sister Mason we will have in our family. . . . 

Sarah takes dictation from W. C. W. and writes out the Discourses I Have given which she 
has taken in shorthand. Sister Ings is following Marian and taking off on calligraph the chapter 
for Volume One. My time, when able to write, has been upon that book. I wish to get all the 
matter in shape for the printers if possible [178] before leaving Basel. Mary White takes care 
of baby and is preparing morning talks that have been given in Battle Creek, and in other 
places.? 


Sister Ings is writing on the calligraph for Marian, getting copy all ready for printers. Mary 
White has every moment employed in writing, preparing manuscript, reading proof, when she 
is not compelled to take care of her children.* 


As Ellen White’s letter indicates and as we pointed out in our review of the history of the DA 
text in the earlier part of this chapter, the two years spent in Europe were largely spent on the 
revision of SP, Vol. I. To put it another way, they were working on the text of Patriarchs and 
Prophets. We have no special reason to conclude that Marian Davis’ role expanded during the 
European tour. According to both Ellen White’s and Marian Davis’ letters dating from 1893 and 
1892 onward, respectively, Ellen White’s “bookmaker” appears to have exercised greater initiative 
after they arrived in Australia. 

Marian Davis, then seriously working on the DA text, was concerned over a possible violation 
of copyright laws. We read of her apprehension in a letter to W. C. White. 


One thing more: Since Revell copyrighted the book, “Steps to Christ” before arrangements 
were made to reserve the right of using any of the matter in “Life of Christ,” ought there not 
to be some understanding with him as soon as possible? It would be quite a task, after the book 
is completed to remove from L. C. all the sentences and paragraphs that have been used in 
“Steps.” [179] And as I have said before, in one case—possibly two—I shall want to use rather 
more than a page from “Steps.” 


! Ltr D-16-1883 (Nov. 2). 

2 Ltr W-72a-1886. 

3 Ltr W-81-1887 (Unclassified L-81-1887). 

4 Ltr W-82-1887. 

5 Marian Davis to W. C. White, April 3, 1892. 
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I did not follow the case to see how the problem was solved. The copyrighted material must 
have been released because material for Steps appears in the DA text. 

Ms. Davis also felt free to make suggestions to Ellen White on what needed to be included in 
the new work on the life of Christ. Because, as we shall have reason to discuss later, Ellen White 
was charged with succumbing to the influence of others, her response to Marian Davis’ proposals 
are of interest. 


Marian specifies chapters and subjects for me to write upon that I do not see really need to be 
written upon. I may see more light in them. These I shall not enter upon without the Lord’s 
Spirit seems to lead me. The building a tower, the war of kings, these things do not burden my 
mind, but the subjects of the life of Christ, his character representing the Father, the parables 
essential for us all to understand and practice the lessons contained in them, I shall dwell upon.! 


In this comment we are able to catch a glimpse of Ellen White’s principle of selection. She 
was not attempting to cover the entire life of Christ. She was concentrating on certain topics which 
in her judgment had practical value for Christian living. One may wonder how she was impressed 
by “the Lord’s Spirit.” She did not mention here how her past (or then present) visions impacted 
on her choices of topics. [180] 

Perhaps Ellen White is influenced in a major way through her earlier writings which Marian 
Davis “under great difficulties,” was “gathering . . . a little here and little there, to arrange as best 
she can.” If she was impressed once before to write on a given subject, no doubt Ellen White would 
not have needed further direction to include that material which met the general objectives of this 
book for colporteurs. The same might be said for topics addressed in Ellen White’s letters. 

In a letter to Dr. J. H. Kellogg, Ellen White expanded on the nature of Marian Davis’ task. 


Marian greedily grasps every letter I write to others in order to find sentences that she can use 
in the Life of Christ. She has been collecting everything that has a bearing on Christ’s lessons 
to His disciples, from all possible sources.? 


A reference to the life of Christ which Ellen White at one time felt would meet the need of a 
particular individual would no doubt serve the benefit of many more readers. These previous 
comments on the ministry of Christ provided text materials for Marian Davis to use and also 
suggested some of the topics to be included in the DA text. The following comment speaks to this 
point. 


We sent the letter for Sydney workers to Bro. McCullagh. It was so good, I must keep all the 
general for my scrap books. Of late I have been using the [181] matter gleaned from late letters, 
testimonies, etc. Have found some of the most precious things, some in those letters to Eld. 
Corliss. They have been to me like a storehouse of treasures. There’s something in these 
personal testimonies that are written with deep feeling, that comes close to the heart. It seems 
to me that things gathered in this way give a power and significance to the book that nothing 
else does. I hope the one who copies will not forget to send me a copy of everything.* 


! Ltr W-131-1893 (June 15). 

? Ltr O-55-1894 (June). 

3 Ltr K-41-1895 (Oct. 25). 

4 Marian Davis to Ellen White, Nov. 25, 1895. 
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We have already commented on the sources where Ms. Davis obtained her basic text for 
compiling the DA. We learn something about the difficulties of this work from the larger context 
from which the earlier quote was taken.! 


You will perhaps remember some things I said last spring about the necessity of having the 
matter from articles and scrap-books, that might be available for use in the life of Christ, copied, 
so as to be convenient for reference. Perhaps you can imagine the difficulty of trying to bring 
together points relating to any subject, when these must be gleaned from thirty scrap books, a 
half dozen bound volumes, and fifty manuscripts, all covering thousands of pages. Last spring 
an effort was made to have matter copied, but there was time to make only a beginning, or at 
least the work was far from being completed, as May Israel spent most of her time in copying 
in the MS of the sermon on Mount, which has never been completed. When she came to the 
school, there seemed no way of getting mine [sic) copying done, so I worked along in the old 
way. But while I can do tolerably well with some subjects, on which the matter is readily 
accessible, there are others that it is almost impossible to deal with in that way. I get so 
confused, hunting around in such a mass of matter,—it is impossible to bring subjects together 
so as to see the connection. I feel that I cannot do justice to the work in this way. I do not feel 
free to hire copying done, without authorization from those who have to bear the expense. I 
think you will see that the [182] copying already done is of comparatively little value unless 
the work can be completed, so that I can have the matter all together, and be released from the 
ever-recurring task of hunting over the scrap-books and MSS. 

When I first began work on the life of Christ, I suggested that it would be better to have 
matter copied as I now prepare, but it was thought that it would be better to work from an index, 
to save expense of copying. An index served very well on Steps to Christ, the book being small, 
and on a connected line of thought. Yet it would have been much better in the end, had I worked 
on the other plan, as I had to copy a great amount of matter with lead pencil, and all that was 
unused was worthless, not being in shape for further use. 

Again, there are a number of chapters prepared that have not been copied. It would be a 
great help to get these done. 

I wish I could give you an estimate of the amount of time that will be required for the work 
prepared. For the matter for use,—the selections, it seems to me a week or two would be amply 
sufficient. Perhaps less time, as we have so much already done. I think May Israel copied on 
that work only two or three days, and she was just beginning to use the typewriter but she 
copied a large amount of matter. 

One thing I would prepare to do to save copying would be to buy two sets of Testimonies 
and cut them up.... 

While it will take some time and expense to carry out the plan proposed, I fully believe that 
it will, in the end, be a saving of both. The time I now spend in hunting over articles—and 
with meager results,—is simply astonishing. 

When I begin to talk of these perplexities, the frequent response is, “You need a rest.” I 
think you understand the situation sufficiently to know that there is no rest that can be 
compared to that found in having your work arranged so as to produce the best results; and 
there is nothing so harassing as toil put forth in vain. 


' See page 151 above. 
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One thing more—as to why so much more is needed for life of Christ than for previous 
books, the material is much more abundant, the range of subjects, much greater; the work 
demands more in every way.! [183] 


Marian had written to Ellen White a few days earlier requesting some help in the copying. 


Would it be all right for me to have Sr. Tenney copy some of the chapters in Life of Christ? It 
is hard to work in advance when all my MS is in shape so difficult to refer to. Can’t tell what 
has been introduced and what has not. Thought it might be a help to get the MS copied.” 


If our reconstruction is correct the earlier materials were either cut out of early publications or 
fragments were copied out and pasted into scrapbooks without being indexed or located according 
to subject. Apparently Marian went through the scrapbooks and selected the materials according 
to topic and then had one of her assistants type up these items. Once she had the typed material on 
a given subject she would work these fragments into a connected narrative and send the rough 
draft of the chapter to Ellen White. This procedure required a close working arrangement with 
Ellen White even while her work took her to various parts of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Tasmania. 


Many thanks for your kind letters. We appreciate them highly, and yet for the sake of giving 
to you time to write on the life of Christ, we will not ask for long letters, just a line to tell us 
how you are.... 

We now have all the chapters copied that are prepared on Life of Christ. I sent you two 
packages by this mail. Have a few more that I will send later. Now we are finishing up the 
Sermon on the Mount, copying what we did not have time to do when May I. was at Preston. 
Soon she will have the fragments also copied, [184] and then I shall be ready to begin work 
again on the chapters.? 


The rough chapter outlines required sections to be filled in, links to be supplied, and Ellen 
White would add comment by way of extending her earlier remarks or introducing new material 
on related topics suggested by the scriptural content. 

Perhaps several selections from Marian Davis’ letters to Ellen White presented in 
chronological sequence over a period of several months will allow us to grasp a better idea of how 
the flow of text between these two women gradually moved the DA toward completion. 


As I read over the new chapters in LC, they seem very precious to me,—the lessons of hope 
and faith, the love and tenderness of the Saviour, and I feel anxious that the book should go to 
the people. I pray that God will give you strength, and will give grace and wisdom to me. I am 
so glad that he is willing for me to rest in him, to abide in his love.‘ 


' Marian Davis to W. C. White, Mar. 29, 1893. 
? Marian Davis to Ellen White, Mar. 16, 1893. 

3 Marian Davis to Ellen White, May, 1893. 

4 Marian Davis to Ellen White, May 22, 1893. 
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I suppose that the next—MSS I sent—made the matter plain, that the articles I first sent were 
chapters we had copied in the Life of Christ.! 


I do feel an interest in these [--?--] hard working mothers, and I believe if Jesus were here, he 
would be found among them, even as of old. I have some passages, among my selections for 
the life of Christ, about his interest and sympathy for the mother, that I’m going to give Fannie 
for the Messenger, so that they will reach these mothers. . . . 

Now about the MS you wrote about. I did not [185] understand what you meant at all, until 
your last letter. I think the selection you have on the lost sheep, lost piece of silver, etc. were 
copied from the Testimonies before we left America, so that you could see what was already 
written on these points. Don’t think anything has been copied since. 

... I thank you a thousand times for what you wrote,—concerning the reality of our union 
with Christ. It is a precious thought. I trust that I may never lose sight of it. 


Now about the book. I am so glad you are writing on the two journeys to Galilee. I was so 
afraid you would not bring that out. Shall hope to receive something from you before long. 
There’s a good deal of work to be done behind me, but I don’t like to turn back if I can help it; 
rather wait, till I get nearly or quite through, and have all the matter together, and then I can go 
back once for all, and finish up. That will save going over the ground more than twice. .. . 

Am so glad you are writing just where you are. There is such a rich field in the teachings 
of Christ after he left Jerusalem after the feast of Tabernacles.? 


I have a number of chapters prepared on Life of Christ, but cannot get them copied just now. 
Perhaps I can on vacation. If so, I will send them to you. 

Am glad you are working on Life of Christ, and am looking eagerly for MSS. There are 
chapters, or parts, that are to be prepared, in what I have gone over,—some things that were 
left incomplete,—and I can be working on these till I get more MSS. Of course I have a 
considerable MS ahead of where I am working, but it is not in regular connection, and it will 
be, better to prepare it after I get the intervening links.* 


These selections from Marian Davis’ letters to Ellen White clearly reveal what the latter meant 
when in a letter to Elder G. A. Irwin, president of the General Conference, she referred to Marian 
as her “bookmaker.’* It would appear [186] from this evidence that Marian Davis’ work began 
with the text Ellen White wrote. Once the basic text was written she was given substantial freedom 
as editor. 

Perhaps at this juncture of our introduction where we are considering the work of Ellen White’s 
literary assistants in the early stages of text production we should introduce a question often raised 
in connection with the activities of Ellen White’s helpers. Gregg claims that Marian Davis did not 
limit her search for earlier writings on the life of Christ to the work of Ellen White. 


' Marian Davis to Ellen White, June 7, 1893. 

? Marian Davis to Ellen White, July, 1893. 

3 Marian Davis to Ellen White, Aug. 2, 1893. 
4 Marian Davis to Ellen White, Aug. 22, 1893. 
> Ltr 61a, 1900. 
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Further, Marian herself was clearly searching, studying, and selecting pertinent material not 
from Ellen’s scrapbooks alone but from the works of other religious writers (Alfred Edersheim, 
William Hanna, John Harris, Daniel March, Henry Melvill, to name some) and from various 
Adventist ministers. . . .! 


Indeed, a statement attributed to Robert Olson, secretary of the Ellen G. White Estate, by the 
editor of Ministry, could be interpreted to support the contention of Alice Gregg who does not 
document her position.” In commenting on the introductory statement to The Great Controversy, 
where Ellen White admits to using the writings of others, Olson is quoted as adding: [187] 


In fact, she even allowed her secretaries to help choose some of the historical material at times. 
She trusted her secretary and W. C. White to get the right materials for her. Of course, she read 
everything in the end to approve it.? 


It is very possible Marian Davis, W. C. White, and others of her workers gathered selections 
from these other writers as Alice Gregg argues. I do not wish to deny it here. I can only say that 
the evidence I reviewed nowhere indicated their work involved such activities. It is, of course, 
very possible that I missed something along the way because the research project was concentrated 
on locating the source parallels not the copyists’ use of sources. 

There is no question that Ellen White was charged with being under the influence of others in 
the production of her writings or in her other activities. When Elder Haskell made what Ellen 
White took as an accusation that William White, her son, was influencing her she replied, “The 
Lord has not led you to take the position that W. C. White influenced his mother in any way to 
sway her judgment from the righteous principles He was setting before her. You cannot be 
vindicated in taking this ground.’ 

When the story was being spread in Battle Creek that Ellen White’s secretaries did the major 
writing for some of the testimonies, Marian Davis offered this rebuttal: [188] 


For more than twenty years I have been connected with Sister White’s work. During this time 
I have never been asked either to write out a testimony from oral instruction, or to fill out the 
points in matter already written. .. . 

A word more. Letters are sometimes sent to Sister White making inquiries to which, for 
want of time, she cannot write out a reply. These letters have been read to her, and she has 
given directions as to how they should be answered. The answers have been written out by W. 
C. White or myself. But Sister White’s name was not appended to these letters. The name of 
the writer was signed, with the words, For Mrs. E. G. White.’ 


If Ellen White’s secretaries made selections from the non-Ellen White source materials it is 
unclear as to the form in which these excerpts reached Ellen White. According to the letters of Ms. 
Davis, she did more than just hand Ellen White a packet of excerpts from the earlier writings. Ellen 


' Alice Elizabeth Gregg, “Marian the ‘Bookmaker,’” Adventist Currents, Feb. 1984, p. 23. 

? Robert Olson has since indicated to me that he did not intend to convey this general impression. He had in mind the 
historical material which used [sic] in writing The Great Controversy. 

3 J. R. Spangler, “Ellen White and Literary Dependency,” Ministry, June, 1980, p. 4. 

4 Ltr H-142-1898 (Feb. 2). 

5 ] Marian Davis to G. A. Irwin, Apr. 23, 1900 (General Conference E. G. White Letter Book 1898-1900, pp. 39, 40). 
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White was given an integrated rough draft of the chapter composed from the fragments. Since the 
majority of the source parallels were paraphrased expressions interwoven into Ellen White’s 
comments, a first draft of the chapter would have included the source parallels in so subtle a fashion 
Ellen White would have not recognized which comments were hers and which came from the 
sources. The only other option would require Marian to have inserted blocks of source material 
into the integrated composition of Ellen White’s words. From this matrix of text Ellen White would 
have then produced her copy of the full chapter. [189] 

We need not spend more time on the question of how the sources were used in producing 
the DA text. We know that in one way or another the responsibility for their use lay in the hands 
of Ellen White. 

A major figure among Ellen White’s editorial helpers was her son, William C. White. Though 
our study did not include a major review of his correspondence, it does not appear that he played 
a dominant role in the actual work of editing and arranging the chapters of the DA text.' Ellen 
White more than once urged him to help her, but his other responsibilities absorbed the major 
segments of his time. She found it difficult to get him even to read the text and in this way offer 
his evaluation of her writing. Note her anxious concern in one letter. 


Now in regard to that chapter Marian put in your hands, will you please to read it at once and 
send to Marian that after reading it she may send it to Echo office. I am sorry for this delay, 
but will you attend to it at once? Marian watches with intense interest every mail to see if the 
manuscript has come.” 


Writing to Edson and Emma about a year later, Ellen White again faces the difficulty of getting 
assistance from William. 


I had written you a letter for you to seek the Lord most earnestly to know your duty in regard 
to connecting [190] with me in my work in bookmaking. I cannot have help from Willie. That 
is not to be expected, now nor any future time. You could help me and we could counsel 
together. But I have little courage to attempt to do anything while I have only Marian to help 
me.’ 


We should not conclude from this that Ellen White did not consult William White over her 
writings. She valued his suggestions and wanted his input. 


The matter of several chapters came from Battle Creek for me to read. . . . I have an idea not 
to accept Reaser as my artist. I do not accept his pictures you brought, and I do not and have 
not felt confidence in his taste... . 

In regard to the manuscript for life of Christ, it is done, waiting for you to look it over. 
There are several chapters on temperance waiting for you to look over.* 


! Ellen White depended on William White after her husband died. Once Marian Davis could provide the editorial 
assistance, William was utilized in various public and administrative capacities. 

? Ltr W-143-1895 (Feb. 28). 

> Ltr W-139-1896 (Jan. 16). 

4 Ltr W-206-1897 (Dec. 7). 
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In no way, however, should one conclude that Ellen White gave her son the last word. She was 
not above dealing directly with the printing house even though she left many of the details to 
Marian Davis or W. C. White. In the following letter to the manager of the Pacific Press she voices 
strong objections to the art work for the DA text. 


I wish to say to you that I am sadly disappointed in the cuts prepared for such a book as the 
Life of Christ. I consider that if Brother Reaser accepts such figures that his eye and taste has 
lost its cunning. You cannot expect me to be pleased with such productions. Look at these 
figures critically, and you must see that they are either made from Catholic designs or Catholic 
artists. The picture of Mary has a man’s face, the representations of Christ with the two fingers 
prominent, while the others are closed, is wholly a Catholic sign and I object to this. I see but 
very little beauty in any of the faces, or persons. There is [191] the scenery of nature, landscape 
scenery, that is not as objectionable, but I could never rest my eyes upon the face pictures 
[“portraits”] without pain. I would much prefer to have no pictures than representations that 
are not representations, but disfigurements of the true. This is my opnion [sic]. . . . Better pay 
double price, or treble, and have pictures, if pictures must be had that will not pervert facts.! 


Another image of William White emerges when we focus on the editorial work connected with 
publishing. Both Marian Davis and William White were very actively involved in preparing the 
first volume on the life of Christ, Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing, and in working out the 
details for the soon-anticipated publication of the DA. It is true that W. C. White would carry other 
responsibilities as well even as Marian Davis would be busy writing on the text. Of course Marian 
Davis no doubt would have expected W. C. White to handle financial questions as we note from 
her comment to the manager of the publishing house. 


Since we came to Australia, those who are most concerned in the book have been pressed with 
care that they have known little about the matter, that is, in a way to plan for it. The Editor of 
the manuscript ought not to take the responsibility of deciding on plans. She may propose plans, 
but those who own the book ought to decide upon them. But enough of this.” 


Marian Davis here refers to herself as the “editor.” I am aware of her use of this title with reference 
to herself in only one other letter. [192] 

Ellen White had a number of additional helpers in the mid-nineties. Minnie Hawkins and 
Maggie Hare were copying, proofreading, and editing. May Israel was still serving as bookkeeper 
and also using her shorthand skills to report Ellen White’s sermons. Eliza Burnham was developing 
the abilities and competence of Minnie Hawkins as well as carrying senior responsibilities along 
with Marian Davis as book editors.’ 

Some idea of the way in which the final text of the DA was developed is provided by a one- 
volume work we have called a “working manuscript” book containing chapters 2-37 of the present 
text. The original pages of the work consist of manuscript pages from an earlier version. Sheets 
from a revised manuscript of the chapters have been pasted close to the spine, each to an “earlier” 
page. Between the lines there are interlinear emendations to the last version. One can trace here 
how paragraphs were shifted and/or reworked. Titles of chapters have been changed. At times the 


' Ltr J-81a-1897 (Dec. 20). 
? Marian Davis in a postscript to C. H. Jones, Mar. 11, 1897. 
> Ltr W-128-1896 (July 9) and Ltr W-154-1896 (Aug. 2). 
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present DA text follows the earlier material and at other times the later. Notations at the top of 
some chapter introductions read “chapter copied,” or “re-copied.” 

Marian Davis felt free to expand or abridge the text according to her best judgment. When the 
final proofs were [193] being prepared for Mount of Blessing, which had been held up over 
questions on how its material would relate to the DA text, she wrote to W. C. White: 


If the type is to be changed, I am very anxious to do the planning myself, as I could restore a 
little where it had been taken out needlessly, or possibly condense and save a page, though I 
would shrink from doing any more cutting. 

Please let us know, if possible, your decision about the type, as it will necessitate 
considerable work and quite likely require the re-copying of the MSS.! 


Another insight into Marian Davis’ range of editorial involvement may be garnered from her 
concern over the prepublication use of DA materials in other books and papers. In her letter to 
Edson White she registered her concern over DA matter appearing in his simplified version of the 
life of Christ which appeared as Christ Our Saviour in 1896. 


For a number of weeks, or months, I have been trying to get one hour of Bro. White’s time for 
the consideration of some points on the Life of Christ, but I am afraid it will be put off until 
after camp-meeting, and then indefinitely. 

I shall be heartily glad to see some simple work gotten up for the colored people, and do 
not think there will be any objection to the plan you have proposed. At the same time don’t 
you think care should [--?--] about using matter on the life of Christ until the book is published. 
Sr. White is almost wholly dependent on her books for means to carry on her work. What she 
received from the conference is hardly a drop in the bucket. Her expenses are very great. If the 
income from her books were cut off, her hands would be completely tied. Now the work on 
the Life of Christ has been done under many and great difficulties, and at great expense, and 
with [194] many hindrances. Much of the matter has been run through the papers, then 
compiled and amplified, as the material is collected from Testimonies. Now if the little book 
proposed is kept within the limits mentioned, and in the style proposed,—something small and 
simple for the southern field,—all right, but I am sure you will feel that after all the labor and 
expense of getting out the life of Christ, nothing else should come in first that would use up 
enough of the best matter to destroy the freshness of the larger book. The interests of the work 
in all fields are one, and it will not be a real help to any one to cut off one source of income for 
the sake of securing another. 

Sr. White is eager to help your work in every way possible, and will unite in this desire. If 
rightly managed, I believe it can be done without injuring the truth. 

The thought that you are engaged in winning souls to Christ is a great joy to her, how great 
a joy I think you cannot realize. Her love for her children is the most vivid representation I 
know of Christ’s love for his people.” 


Marian Davis takes her concern over Edson White’s new proposals to his brother W. C. White. 
From her letter we glean further information on how she compiled the DA text. 


' Marian Davis to W. C. White, April 24, 1895. 
? Marian Davis to J. E. White, Sept. 29, 1895. 
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The enclosed letter from your brother probably contains nothing new to you, but I wish to call 
your attention to the fact that in his proposition concerning new books, he is planning to do the 
very thing I had anticipated,—the thing that is done, will make the “Life of Christ” really a 
second-hand affair altogether. He does not seem to realize that already he is publishing as the 
body of his book the very matter that must go into the life of Christ, and, as I judge, with very 
little change, except that he has the advantage of being able to condense and throw out 
extraneous matter as we are not free to do. He speaks of the matter on the child-life of Jesus as 
most valuable because it is new, and by the very circulation of it in that book it will be old in 
the larger one. Now it seems to me either we should give up the plan of publishing the life 
[195] of Christ, or not to continue to draw from it so as to destroy the last vestige of freshness. 
All I have to make the book from,—so far as the narrative is concerned—is the old book and 
the matter that runs through the papers. If this is nearly all used in the publication of small 
books, and they are widely circulated as they will be, what heart will canvassers have to follow 
them with the large book? This is God’s work, and not mine, and I have no wish to dictate; but 
it seems to me these things ought to be thought of.! 


In view of the fact that the compositional arrangement and style of the text was the editor’s 
responsibility and not Ellen White’s, Marian evidently felt the burden of having to make so many 
of these decisions alone. On one occasion she asked Ellen White for some assistance in this area. 


I should be very thankful if it could be arranged for Eliza to read with me the chapters on the 
Life of Christ. I didn’t mean to send them to her. That would amount to little. But to use them 
together. It is an important work, and while I have tried to do the work in such a way as to 
please God, and meet the needs of the people, it would be a benefit to the book, no doubt, and 
would be a great satisfaction to me, to have the aid of another’s judgment. To me its chapters 
seem beautiful, full of divine light.” 


An example of Marian Davis’ influence on the style of the DA text may be seen in her decision 
to change the introductory sentences to several chapters. A comparison of the earlier and later 
stages of the text as they are retraceable in the working manuscript book referred to earlier bears 
this out. She comments on this modification of the text in a letter to C. H. Jones. [196] 


Now that the book is to be in one volume it must be planned more carefully than if the two 
parts were issued separately. Since your letter of Feb. 2 arrived, I have for the first time been 
sure that the type-setting is not in progress. I have taken up the MS to see how the matter 
seemed after laying aside for a while. I see a very serious defect,—one that, if not corrected, I 
am sure will almost ruin the book. I know that others must have seen it. I wonder that they 
have not pointed it out to me. I wonder that I was so blind as not to see it myself. Many of the 
chapters begin as if the book were the diary of an itinerant minister. The chapters begin with 
dry little details that might be omitted or placed elsewhere. There is great sameness. This error 
can and must be corrected. The change will no doubt involve expense. It is too much to hope 
that the initials are not yet engraved. But the change must be made. The book will not be 
acceptable as it is. I will begin the chapters with the same letter wherever possible, but can do 
it in only a few cases. I know that all parties will be far better satisfied with the book when 


' Marian Davis to W. C. White, Dec. 10, 1895. 
? Marian Davis to Ellen White, Nov. 25, 1895. 
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these changes are made. I know that it will sell enough better to warrant the delay and expense, 
even if the latter is considerable.! 


It should be obvious by now that Ellen White’s book editors played significant roles in the 
production of her books, at least such seems to have clearly been the case with the DA. With so 
many workers moving in and out of her employment many in the church would have heard of the 
work of her copyists and editors. Ellen White apparently had no problem over W. W. Prescott 
being listed as a compiler of one of her books.” [197] 

At the same time it must be admitted that the letters of Ellen White referring to books needed 
or to copying and preserving material were usually addressed to family members or to someone in 
the role of Marian Davis. It is also probable that someone reading Ellen White’s “corner” in the 
Reformer and noting the use of documented quotations would infer that where Ellen White did not 
so refer to other writers in her writings she was not quoting them. 

In the foregoing discussion of the activities of Ellen White’s literary assistants, particularly of 
her editors, we have provided the evidence from letters of Ellen White and Marian Davis. As we 
draw this introduction of the research project to a close, we could provide no better summary of 
the content of this chapter than Marian Davis herself provides in several letters, or major portions 
thereof. The drama, the detail, and the dedication are all there. 


By this mail some matters are sent that I feel sure will be welcomed by those interested in the 
Life of Christ. Some important changes have been made. First of these is the new introductory 
chapter, “The Word Made Flesh.” I think that all will be pleased with it. It is fresh, containing 
a considerable new matter that will not be published elsewhere until after the book is issued. I 
hope this MS will be read by Eld. Wilcox and others. I have sent a copy to Bro. White. 
Whatever criticisms may be offered, will, I suppose, have to be considered by Sr. Burnham. 
They can be referred to Bro. White if necessary. [198] 

The chapter “As a Child,” I have divided, by taking out of it the story of the passover [sic] 
visit. I have always thought the old chapter too long, especially as it contained so many lessons. 
But until now I have not seen how it could be divided. The present chapter heading and tail 
piece will, I think, still be appropriate for the chapter “As a Child.” I send first and last page 
of the “Passover Visit” so that heading and tail piece can be planned for it. 

The new first pages for chapters will make the book far more attractive. They will greatly 
help its sale, as well as make it more interesting to the reader. I hope that the expense of re- 
engraving initials, or even headings, will not prevent these changes from being made. The 
expense will be far more than made up by the better sale of the book. In a few cases, as “The 
Chosen People,” “Days of Conflict,” and “The Sabbath,” I will gladly pay for the change of 
initial myself rather than not have it made. What appears like a slight change, makes a great 
difference in the effect. New matter written since the MS was first sent has helped to brighten 
some of the pages, and to make the change that was necessary. When the new pages are 
compared with the old ones, I am sure that no one will grudge the time they have cost, which 
has been but little. 


' Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, Mar. 11, 1897. 

? I have in mind here the comment of Ellen White in a letter to Brother and Sister Tenney: “There was at this time an 
advertisement in one of the papers regarding one of my books. When Fannie noticed this advertisement, which spoke 
of Prof. Prescott compiling the book, she vehemently declared with wild gesticulations, that it was a lie.” (Ltr T-114- 
1897, July 1). 
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The chapters as a whole have required more work. I think you will find them more compact, 
vigorous, and simple... . 

Could not the copy I sent to Bro. White be returned to me? It would be a great favor if this 
can be done. If not, I will do the best I can with the tissue copy. 

One item I omitted to mention in the proper place: The chapters “Give Ye Them to Eat” 
and “The Divine Shepherd,” may require new initials. I have not given attention to these pages 
yet. Possibly a few other changes may be made past No. 40. 

Our typewriters are so crowded with work that I must finish my letter with the pen. If the 
chapter headings are not already engraved, there are two changes I would like to make,— 
“Whom Also He Named Apostles” to “The Apostles Set Apart,’—not using marks of 
quotation in the heading, of course; and to change “Wherefore Didst Thou Doubt” for “A Night 
on the Lake.” I have little hope, however, that these changes can be made. 

If you have arranged for Sister Burnham to come to Pacific Press, for the book, there is 
plenty of work she can be doing for Sr. White. She is exceeding anxious to get out a pamphlet 
on giving the tithe, etc. This she [199] intends to have made up from the articles sent to 
REVIEW about Christmas time, and of course such other matter as can be combined with them. 
She has been waiting for months to have this work done. So if Sr. Burnham is available, I know 
that Sister White would be more than glad for her to do this work. 

I hope you will urge upon Bro. White the importance of reading this first chapter before it 
goes to press. 

You can safely count on receiving the MS by next month’s mail. No part of a book ought 
to be put in type until the book is completed. Especially is this true of Sr. White’s books, since 
she does not write systematically, and at any stage we are likely to get fresh points on any part 
of the book, or matter that necessitates rearrangement. But that matter is beyond my control. I 
will content myself with trying to finish the book. .. . 

P. S.—I did not send copy of first chapter for press, thinking it would be little advantage 
to have it, and it has been so recently prepared I would like to keep it until next month with the 
rest of the matter.! 


Some time since, I received notice from C. H. Jones that it was planned to publish “Desire of 
Ages,” in the spring of ‘98, and in order to [do] this, all the copy must be in the hands of the 
printers as early as Sept. ‘97. From what I learn of the artist’s work, I cannot believe that the 
printers will be ready for the MS by Sept. They have now 25 chapters, as finally revised. 
Twenty-five more were prepared to send, but a few changes will have to be made in them, as 
I finish the later chapters. For this I am holding them. I wish we could know how soon the MS 
will really be needed. We have already been so greatly delayed by trying to hurry things, we 
can’t afford to lose more time that way. Sister White is constantly harassed with the thought 
that the MS should be sent to the printers at once. I wish it were possible to relieve her mind, 
for the anxiety makes it hard for her to write and for me to work. We are from day to day 
alternating between the two plans of adding or not adding to the book. The feeling is, that the 
book must be gotten out at once, even before New Year’s. At the same time the work of writing 
is going forward, but for the most part a little behind the work of editing, so that a second or 
third [200] revision of chapters is required. 

Since the artist’s work must be done before the printer’s, I thought it might be best to 
prepare as many chapters as possible for him, even if they were not completed for the printer. 


' Marian Davis to C. H. Jones, Apr. 11, 1897. 
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They will have the main points for illustration. By the next mail after this, I shall, if possible, 
send twenty-five chapters to Reaser. This will make seventy-seven in his hand. There will be 
86 inall.... 

Your references to “descriptive” and “discursive” chapters seem to indicate that you wish 
the latter were wholly or in part removed from the book. Every bit of descriptive matter has 
been used so far as possible. As to the “discursive,” probably not one-twentieth that was in the 
L. C. MS has been used in the book. The chapters have been accepted by yourself and Sister 
White. To throw them out now would involve greater responsibility than I dare to take. It would 
require time that I don’t have to give. The only person with whom I am at liberty to consult is 
Elder Haskell. To him I have read a number of the “discursive” chapters. I cannot get his 
consent to the omission of even one. If it seems necessary to throw out some of these chapters, 
could you not select them, or find some one to do so. I hardly think, however, Sr. White would 
confide in the judgment of W. A. Reaser in this matter, however trustworthy his judgment as 
an artist may be. 

“Thoughts from Mount of Blessing.” Inclosed is an extract from a letter just received from 
W. D. Salisbury. No doubt he has written to you to the same effect. Sister White is not now at 
home, but from what she has said, I think she will probably decide to have the first edition 
issued at once without cuts. Certainly this would be preferable to using such stupid and 
commonplace productions. They degrade the book. We have already waited more than two 
years for cuts. I don’t think she will consent to wait another year. 

As to the plan of using small cuts in “Thoughts,” do you think they would look well in a 
book made up as that is? I fear that you will not be satisfied with them. 

We have great reason for gratitude that your visit to America should have been just in time 
to arrange for the illustration for the book. Now, as you truly say, what we need most, is the 
blessing and help of God. Sister White seems inclined to write, and I have no doubt she will 
bring out many precious things. I hope it will be possible to get them into the book. There is 
[201] one thing, however, that not even the most competent editor could do,—that is, prepare 
the MS before it is written. I am glad to know that you pray for us. God is above all the 
perplexities, and he promises to give wisdom and strength. He not only pities our weakness, 
but forgives our sins. We hope soon to hear of your return homeward. Wishing you a speedy 
and prosperous journey, Yours in the work, M. Davis. 

P. S. The work of revising and condensing has, I hope, made most of the “discursive” 
chapters somewhat more compact and direct. Perhaps they will not be found to be quite so 
objectionable as before.! 


The days since you went away have been busy ones. Most of Thursday and Friday and all of 
Sunday Minnie was copying for the school. We have a few things to send you, and hope to 
send more soon. This morning we mail “The Man of Sorrows.”—copied from the new matter 
you left; and the parable of the talents, for the parable book. The matter on the sower which 
was given to Minnie she has copied; but that which was given to Miss Peck has not been done. 
If Miss P. does not have time to do it soon, I think we will let Minnie take it as I am anxious 
to get it into your hands, and you will want it all together, so as to know what you have. We 
will not send any on the Sower, till we can send all. 


' Marian Davis to W. C. White, Aug. 9, 1897. The remainder of this letter appears on page 125 and elsewhere in the 
report. 
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I have been gathering out the precious things from these new MSS. on the early life of 
Jesus. Sent a number of new pages to California by the Vancouver mail, and shall send more 
for later chapters by the next mail. Two of these new articles on Christ’s missionary work I let 
Bro. James have to read in Church. Last Sabbath he read the one which speaks of the Saviour’s 
denying himself of food to give to the poor. These things are unspeakably precious. I hope it 
is not too late to get them into the book. It has been a feast to work on this matter. 

I learn that our Sabbath Schools are soon to take up the study of the life of Christ. So the 
book will come out just in time to help them. I am so glad. 

I will send a copy of a little I gathered out for the chapter “In Joseph’s Tomb.” It supplies 
a link that was missing, and I think -rill be a real help to the book. [202] 

I learn that the work of setting the book is underway, so we want to finish up the last 
chapters as soon as possible. Hope you will be able to send us soon the rest of the matter on 
Christ’s ministry of healing and, as soon as convenient, the rich man and Lazarus. I do hope 
the book on the parables can come out at the same time with the life of Christ.' [203] 


' Marian Davis to Ellen White, Mar. 1, 1898. 
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This chapter of DA takes its theme from Paul’s letter to the Galatians rather than from one of 
the four gospels. Its content is theological rather than narrative. It seeks to set the coming of Christ 
in the context of God’s promises and providence. Arthur White describes this chapter along with 
chapters 1 and 2 as being the “general introductory chapters” of DA and notes that these chapters 
were being worked on by Marian Davis in 1896 when the book “was thought to be nearing 
completion.”! 

Our studies show that this chapter was constructed for the most part from eight Ellen White 
articles and letters dating from the 1890s. Most of these materials were written in Australia when 
Ellen White was working on the life of Christ. We do not find the theme treated in Spiritual Gifts 
or such a chapter in Spirit of Prophecy. Volume II of Spirit of Prophecy does devote a few 
paragraphs to the religious beliefs and practices of the Jewish people at the time of the first advent 
of Christ. 

Since this study quotes from an earlier text of Ellen White only when the earlier text indicates 
greater dependency upon a source or helps to confirm the use of a particular source, we are 
providing a list of these articles and where they may be found in their entirety. In the following 
list of references the identification of the Ellen [1] White article or manuscript as used in our study 
is given first after which we indicate the number of sentences quoted from that article in our 
comparison of literary parallels. We then provide the title of the article and where it may be found. 

1. ST(90) [14 sentences] - “God Made Manifest in Christ,” ST Vol. XVI, No. 8 (Jan. 20, 1890). 

2. MS(24) [10 sentences] - Sentences begin with the section entitled, “The Causes of the Jewish 
Rejection of Christ,” MS 24, March, 1891, pp. 20-22. 

3. ST(94) [26 sentences] - ““ God’s Love Unmeasured,” ST Vol. XX, No. 14 (Feb. 5, 1894) 
Sentence numbers begin about the middle of the article. 

4. Lt(43) [3 sentences] - Letter of Ellen White written from N. S. W., Australia, on June 14, 
1895, to Dr. J. H. Kellogg, pp. 18-25. 

5. RH(95) [17 sentences] - “Satan’s Malignity Against Christ and His People,” RH Vol. XXXII. 
No’s. 43, 44 (Oct. 22, 29, 1895). This material is taken from the EGW letter to J. H. Kellogg 
mentioned under entry 4 above. 

6. FE(399-401) [21 sentences] - “The Divine Teacher,” from MS 9, 1896 (copied March 23, 
1896). 

7. BE(97) [5 sentences] - “Christ the Life Giver,” BE Vol. XII, No. 10 (March 8, 1897). 

8. ST(98) [3 sentences] - “The Truth as It Is in Jesus”, ST Vol. XXIV, No. 24 (June 16, 1898). 

The articles used by Marian Davis relating to the [2] content of this chapter originated as late 
as twenty years before the death of Ellen White. We have been able to locate Ellen White’s 
handwritten text only of MS 24, 1891. According to the White Estate records, this manuscript was 
copied in 1903 by C. C. Crisler.* Once in this chapter and only seldom elsewhere we make 
reference to a letterbook which contains a working copy of the first 39 chapters of DA in their pre- 
publication state. Where the text of this editor’s copy is closer to a source we have indicated this 
stage of the DA text as DA(MS). 


' Arthur L. White, Ellen G. White: Volume 4, The Australian Years (Washington, D.C.: Review and Herald Publishing 
Association, 1983), p. 385. 

? A photocopy of the relevant portions of MS 24, 1891, and the text as copied by C. C. Crisler appear in Appendix D, 
as does also Lt(43), 1895, to Dr. Kellogg. 
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Other than her use of the Bible (5 sentences), Ellen White appears to have made use of three 
authors in the composition of her supporting articles used to prepare this chapter of DA. These are: 
E. W. Thayer, Sketches from the Life of Jesus, Historical and Doctrinal, Fleming H. Revell Co., 
1891 [SLJ]; William S. Kennedy, Messianic Prophecy, and the Life of Christ, Barnes & Burr, 1860 
[MP]; and John Harris, The Great Teacher, Second Edition, J. S. and C. Adams, 1836 [GT]. 

The reader is reminded once again that this study limits the comparison to verbal expression. 
Parallels have to be rather close and in a sequence which indicates literary dependency. And since 
the actual handwritten materials of Ellen White were edited and re-worked by her copyists and 
bookmakers, the closer we can move the [3] comparison to the point of origin, i.e., the first writing 
of Ellen White, the better chance we have of making an accurate comparison, even though we are 
not able to utilize these earlier compositions in our final comparison figures. Our point of 
comparison is a chapter in a book, not an isolated letter, manuscript article, or portions thereof 
which have been combined at a later time with other texts and independent writings to form the 
finished chapter. These earlier writings can, however, help to establish the claim that Ellen White 
at some point was using a given source. 

In the textual comparisons which follow, the left-facing page contains the Ellen White text and 
the right-facing page shows the source text. The sequence follows the DA text which is presented 
in full for each chapter. The earlier writings of Ellen White have been inserted where they seem 
best to represent the same context and theme development. The content of the earlier writings will 
not always match the content of the DA sentence after which they occur. The sequence of thought 
does not always remain the same between texts which use the same or similar sentences. If the 
earlier writing contains a number of sentences where both the verbal expression and the order of 
development matches a source, we will insert them in the DA text in the same order. If they 
correspond to the DA sentence, but not the DA sentence order, we will match content rather than 
sequence. When the earlier sentence [4] contains a source parallel treating a subject not included 
in the DA text, we will insert the sentences in their original order in a location where other 
sentences from this same document match the DA text. 

The pre-DA materials have been indented for easier identification. 

Verbatim words appear in boldface type and the more obvious paraphrased portions have been 
underlined along with the verbatim expressions. Following the Ellen White sentence, the source 
reference is given in brackets and the evaluation appears within closed parentheses. The source 
reference indicates the initial letter of the author’s surname, the page where the literary parallel 
may be found in the source indicated, and the sentence number. By glancing to the right-facing 
page the reader may note the source text which is introduced by the same page and sentence 
number. The author’s last name and the initials taken from the major words of the source title 
follow the quotation of the source text. [5] {54 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


In the preceding 28 double-pages we have presented the full text of DA, chapter 3, which we 
divided into 130 sentence units for comparison purposes. In addition, we have included 100 
sentences from Ellen White’s earlier writings as well as the text of the sources apparently used in 
the literary composition of the EGW materials. In this section of our report we will attempt an 
analysis of our comparative study, including both similarities and dissimilarities, in respect to the 
aspects of verbal expression (source analysis) and thematic arrangement (redaction). Our emphasis 
will be on source analysis of the DA text though some consideration will be given to redaction 
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where it applies. The pre-DA text will be presented in a supporting role for reasons which have 
been earlier given. 


Source Analysis - The Desire of Ages 


In Table 1 on page 34 the evaluations of the DA sentence units have been tabulated according 
to the nine categories, seven of which are considered to indicate literary dependency according to 
the criteria as presented in the introduction to this study. The individual evaluation of each sentence 
of chapter three and the literary source involved appears in Appendix A. 

Out of the 130 sentence units 67 appear to be original with the DA text from a literary point of 
view and therefore are evaluated as non-dependent. Four units were credited to [33] {1 page 
deleted} the Bible as the literary source selected by the writer or as common to Bible commentators 
treating the topic. These sentences are also excluded from our study of literary dependency. The 
remaining 59 sentences were found to exhibit literary dependency in four categories: 1 Verbatim; 
9 Simple paraphrase; 20 Loose Paraphrase; 5 Source Bible; and 24 Partial Independence. No 
examples of Strict Verbatim or Strict Paraphrase were found. 

If we assign the value of 0 to category (11), Strict Independence; the value of 1.0 to category 
(12), Partial Independence; 2.0 to category (B1), Source Bible; 3.0 to category (P3), Loose 
Paraphrase; 4.0 to (P2), Simple Paraphrase; 5.0 to (P1), Strict Paraphrase: 6.0 to (V2), Verbatim, 
and 7.0 to (V1), Strict Verbatim, the average literary dependency for the 130 sentences of the 
chapter is 1.079 or 1.08. If we exclude those categories which do not indicate dependency and 
limit our evaluation to the categories of dependency, giving the lowest value of 1.0 to the lowest 
level of dependency, i.e., Partial Independence (11), our average dependency for chapter 3 is 2.3.! 

Table 2 presented on page 36 shows the distribution of sources used in chapter 3. Of the 59 
sentences involving some degree of dependency, six reflected the use of Thayer, five were 
influenced by Kennedy and four appear to have [35] {1 page deleted} depended on various 
combinations of Thayer, Kennedy and Harris. Harris was the main literary source, being used in 
44 sentences. The Bible was used for 4 sentences. 

For chapter three the majority of literary borrowing occurs in clearly defined sections of the 
source. There is very little skipping around in the source with an isolated use here and there. 

The use of Thayer is largely limited to the second chapter of Sketches from the Life of Jesus 
which covers the subject of “Reasons for the Delay of the Advent.” The content is very similar to 
what Ellen White is dealing with in this chapter and Thayer introduces his chapter with the 
quotation from Galatians 4:4, “But when the fullness of time was come, . . .” the words Ellen White 
chose for the title of her chapter. 

The parallels from Kennedy are found in his introduction on page 174. On page 173 he also 
uses the phrase, “the fulness of time was come.” In his table of contents Kennedy outlines the 
content of this section of his “Introduction” as having to do with “Antecedents” and “Probable 
time of the Advent.” Kennedy’s work was listed in the inventory of Ellen White’s office library at 
the time of her death. 

The Harris material is largely taken from three sections of The Great Teacher. The first essay 
of Harris’ [37] work is entitled, “On the Authority of our Lord’s Teaching.” We found definite 
correspondence between pages 49-53 (the first five pages of this essay) and 19 sentences of chapter 


' This figure has been derived from adding the totals of 1 x 24,2 x 5,3 x 20,4x9,5x0,6x1and7x0(24+ 10+ 
60 + 36 + 0 + 6 + 0 = 136), and dividing by the total number of sentences which is 59. Dividing 136 by 59 results in 
2.3. 
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3 beginning with #27 and running through until sentence #65. A second section of Harris, his 
second essay entitled, “On the Originality of our Lord’s Teaching,” pages 101 to 103, is reflected 
in sentences 111 to 125 of our chapter. The third major use of Harris in this chapter of DA, 
sentences 99-110, focuses on a subsection of this same essay on our Lord’s originality entitled “On 
Satanic Agency.” 

The non-dependent literary work of Ellen White in this chapter also seems to come in sections. 
Apart from a few independent sentences at the beginning and ending of chapter 3 the majority of 
her independent expression occurs in sentences 72 to 98 where she is describing the failure of 
Israel to represent God aright in their religious beliefs and practices. This is not to say that the 
ideas coming to expression in these independent sentences are unique to Ellen White. A 
comparison with sentences before #72 and after #98 which show dependency upon Harris, reveals 
that Ellen White is dealing with the same subject and expressing often the same ideas as is Harris. 
The difference is to be found in their literary styles and theme development. 

The purpose of this study does not include a comparison of the content of Ellen White’s work 
with that of the sources being used. We are limiting our concern to the literary parallels. It would 
appear, however, that content [38] does not play an important role in terms of which sentences 
reflect literary borrowing and those which do not. Literary dependence as well as independence 
seems to apply across the board whether the writing concerns history, theology, biblical narrative, 
background descriptions, or personal devotion. 

Thus far in our analysis we have centered our discussion on the DA text which we know was 
a compilation of earlier Ellen G. White writings and materials specifically written for this 
publishing venture on the life of Christ. A serious study of the sources must include, therefore, an 
evaluation of those earlier writings which formed the text base for this compilation. Such a review 
of these earlier writings becomes all the more appropriate and necessary when we recognize that 
the one compiling and arranging the new publication is not Ellen White but her “bookmaker,” 
Marian Davis. Apart from those materials specifically prepared for this larger work on the life of 
Christ the actual hand of Ellen White in the use of literary sources would more likely be revealed 
through a study of these earlier articles and manuscripts which had a life on their own independent 
of compilation and arrangement for republication in DA. 


Source Analysis - Pre-Desire of Ages 


In our attempt to reconstruct the text resources Marian Davis would most likely have had at 
her disposal in the compilation of materials for DA, we found eight different [39] writings which 
can be dated prior to the publication of DA in 1898, including one sentence from a working 
manuscript of DA. Most of these materials had been published in some form prior to 1898. 
Manuscript 24 of 1891 has not been published in full as of this date. The selections from the EGW 
letter to John Harvey Kellogg, Letter 43, 1895, were published as part of the article quoted quite 
extensively in the pre-DA materials for this chapter under RH(95). 

Even though chapter 3 was one of the later chapters of DA to be written, apart from MS 24, 
1891, we found no handwritten texts in support of the finished chapter or of any of the articles 
which were apparently used in the development of the chapter. The particular eight documents 
reviewed as background material for this chapter yielded 100 sentences reflecting literary 
dependency. These sentences which bear on the content of chapter 3 have been evaluated for each 
Ellen White document and the totals are listed in Table 1 above. The list for the individual 
evaluations of each individual sentence is provided in Appendix B. In the distribution table on 
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page 41, Table 3, we show that all 100 sentences reflect the use of The Great Teacher by Harris. 
Were we to assess the evaluation scores for these writings as we did the DA text, omitting the six 
verses which do not show dependency (categories 8 & 9), our average level of dependency would 
be 2.89, somewhat higher than we found for DA. Such a comparative evaluation would be invalid, 
however, for several reasons. We have not included any [40] {1 page deleted} sentences from 
these writings where the Ellen White text stands alone nor have we included those sentences which 
show dependence but which treat a content beyond that of chapter 3.! We have also found that 
some of these earlier writings were not independently written but appear to have been in part 
dependent upon still earlier writings.” Finally, such an evaluation would be invalid because we 
have not evaluated every sentence in the Ellen White article or manuscript as we did for the entire 
chapter in DA. 

We have included sentences which have no comparable DA sentence in chapter 3 when such 
sentences appear in a context where comparable chapter 3 sentences may be found.? These 
additional parallels provide further evidence of the literary borrowing which would not be so 
obvious were we to [42] limit our selection to those sentences which have been taken over for use 
in writing chapter 3. 

Even though we are not able to evaluate the 100 sentences selected from the various texts used 
in the composition of this chapter, a careful study of the textual evidence provided will show that 
often the earlier work is closer to the literary source, i.e., shows greater dependency, than does the 
later DA text. This dependency is often too subtle and too varied to classify in separate categories 
but that it does exist is quite apparent. Some of the more obvious instances of this higher level of 
dependency for the earlier documents can be noted from Table 4 on page 44. 

We must not leave the question of closer dependency for the earlier writings without noting 
the exceptions. We have in this chapter some evidence that Ellen White does show greater 
dependency in the later writings. If it is fair to make a difference between something written in 
1890 and another article using the same source being written in 1897, then it is clear from Table 1 
that the categories one, two and three, which exhibit the greatest dependency, do not apply to the 
earlier Ellen White writings used in this chapter until 1895. [43] {1 page deleted} 

A final reason for an extended use of these earlier materials beyond their specific reference to 
material found in chapter 3 of DA has to do with the evidence they present for studying the question 
of Ellen White’s use of sources in the arrangement of her materials. 


' The RH article of October 22, 1895, which is quoted in part as a supporting text for this chapter is continued in the 
October 29 RH. In part two of the article we have more quotes from Harris and at least one from Melvill. We did not 
use this second part of the article, however, because it dealt with material to be found in chapters 4, 5, 7, etc. of DA. 
? A case in point is the use of Ellen White’s letter to John H. Kellogg (Lt 43, 1995) as the basis for the two-part article 
in the RH, October 22, 29, 1895, both of which appear to have been used in the construction of chapter 3. At times it 
is difficult to tell if one writing is dependent upon another, both are the result of repeated use of the same source, or if 
we have an instance of separate uses of the source combined with the use of earlier writings. 

3 Two examples of this use of earlier materials as supporting evidence for literary borrowing for this chapter are the 
inclusion of the sentences from Fundamentals of Christian Education (MS 9, 1896) and from S7(94) which also have 
sentences not comparable to the content of chapter 3. FE2/399 though placed elsewhere in the text sequence clearly 
relates to DA101-103 as well as to RH(95). FE3/400, located after DA66, is very similar to DA35. FE25/401 clearly 
echoes ST(90)26 and ST(90) has many parallels with DA chapter 3. A number of sentences from S7(94) do not exhibit 
verbal similarities with DA chapter 3 but the content for the most part is clearly very similar. When we find such 
sentences as ST(94)15 related to DA112 and ST(94)16a so similar to DA115, it would seem reasonable to include 
these sentences in our text base. 
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Redaction Analysis - The Desire of Ages 


Ellen White’s first treatment of the life of Christ in Spiritual Gifts began with the birth of Jesus 
as did many of the 19th century lives of Christ. In the second connected account of the life of Jesus, 
Spirit of Prophecy, volumes two and three, pages 10-16 of chapter 1, “The First Advent,” describe 
the religious beliefs and practices of the Jewish people at the time of the first advent. In DA this 
presentation of the background to the appearance of Christ in our world is given three chapters, 
chapter 3 being the last. Harris’ work on The Great Teacher covered many of the same points 
made by Ellen White but not in a single chapter. Since there is no narrative structure to chapter 3 
there are any number of ways the various thematic elements of the chapter could have been put 
together. It is reasonable to hold that Marian Davis selected from the various earlier writings of 
Ellen White those sentences and paragraphs that related to the general topic, arranged them in 
some order, and edited them, with Ellen White adding those portions which are not represented by 
her earlier articles. The arrangement of this chapter then has to be credited to Ellen [45] White and 
not to Harris whose work she used. 

It is not enough to say that Ellen White is on her own in the literary design of this chapter. 
Though she uses the editorial assistance of Marian Davis, and the parallels from The Great Teacher 
by Harris clearly predominate in both the DA and the pre-DA material, Ellen White’s involvement 
in the literary construction of this chapter needs to be recognized. While we have clear evidence 
that Ellen White is using the earlier materials gathered by Marian Davis, it is not necessary to 
preclude her returning to the use of these sources, in this case Harris, at the time of her working 
on the text of DA. It would appear that she was referring to Thayer’s work at the time this chapter 
was composed, for the date of publication for the Thayer source is 1891. Time and time again we 
will have occasion to note parallels in the DA text which are not in the earlier texts or are closer to 
the literary form of the source text than what is found in the earlier materials. We refer the reader 
to DA sentences 67 and 69 as two examples of this late use of the source in this chapter. We have 
found no evidence to support the claim that at any time Marian Davis or others were making such 
selections from the sources rather than Ellen White herself. 

The comments evaluated as independent of literary borrowing in this chapter are not all that 
independent in terms of their content. The basic ideas to be found in chapter 3 can also be found 
in the sources, particularly [46] Harris. A survey of those sentences where Ellen White enlarged 
on an idea or otherwise independently expressed herself reveals that she had a great interest in 
commenting on God’s character, God’s plan of salvation, and the revelation of Satan’s attempt to 
thwart the purposes of God. The great controversy theme may be found in the sources she used 
but not as detailed or elaborated to the extent we find in the DA. 

A review of the sentence evaluations of the DA text (Appendix A) shows that generally Ellen 
White has grouped the materials into blocks. The chapter begins with Thayer, Kennedy, and a few 
of her comments mixed in. After this we find the text put together in blocks of material which for 
the most part appear to be governed by the earlier articles and their use of Harris or her own blocks 
of added material which elaborate on what was carried over from the earlier articles or serve to tie 
the various parts together. The reader will note how Harris material occurs in groupings, pages 49- 
52; 145, 229-231; 102-103; and 101. In addition, within each section of pages, the sentences in 
both DA and Harris are rather consistently found to occur in the same sequence. 

We may conclude from this survey of the chapter arrangement that while Ellen White arranged 
the blocks of material for this chapter according to her own scheme, assisted by Marian Davis, 
within the sections she largely developed the thought in parallel to that of her literary [47] source. 
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And while we have noted some modification of the earlier material in its accommodation to the 
chapter presentation, generally the order of sentence sequence of the earlier writing is carried over 
“intact” into the arrangement of this chapter. It would appear that a kind of “paste and scissors” 
act was involved here. 


Redaction Analysis - Pre-Desire of Ages 


It is not within the purposes of our study to establish the degree of dependency between the 
earlier articles and the sources used in their composition. We only wish to further illustrate what 
appears to have been, at least with respect to this chapter, the literary method of Ellen White in the 
development of a theme. 

The reader is invited to review the DA text as presented or to turn to Appendix C and note how 
the Fundamentals of Christian Education sentences following DA66 have parallels in Harris’ GT, 
pp. 52-54. The Review and Herald sentences from 1895 which appear after DA69 reflect Harris 
GT, pp. 227-231. And finally, the 25 consecutive sentences from the Signs, 1894, which interlock 
with the DA text after sentence 111, may be seen as closely corresponding with the 23 sentences 
taken from Harris’ GT, pp. 101-104. 

This evidence clearly shows that in chapter 3 Ellen White follows the thought development of 
her literary source [48] in the composition of the subunits of the chapter. In the face of this rather 
consistent literary pattern, it would appear reasonable to hold Ellen White and not Marian Davis 
responsible for arranging the material in correspondence to that of the source. The fact that we find 
the same phenomenon in the individual articles and even in the personal letter to John H. Kellogg 
argues for this dependency to be that of Ellen White. It remains to be seen if such a pattern occurs 
in the other chapters of DA to be surveyed and in articles written at a time when Marian Davis was 
involved. 

Our analysis does show, therefore, that Ellen White in this chapter is dependent upon her 
source(s) for the redaction of her material but only in a limited application. Such dependency is to 
be found in her subthemes or literary units within the chapter but not with respect to the 
arrangement of the chapter as a whole. 

As we complete our analysis of chapter three it may be of interest to the reader to note a few 
of the complications involved in establishing and evaluating literary parallels in terms of 
dependency. 

In sentence 103 of DA we have a shortened version of RH(95)39. The condensed form is 
balanced between the use of the source and Ellen White’s modification of the sentence. In order 
to give credit to both aspects we evaluated the verse as Partial Independence, stressing the role of 
Ellen White over that of the source. The earlier RH sentence is [49] longer and the bold type clearly 
shows more words to have been taken from the source. The earlier sentence is obviously more like 
the source in literary expression even though some of Ellen White’s modification is still apparent. 
In this instance we registered the sentence as having greater dependence. 

Another interesting example of the problems faced in this kind of literary analysis is to be 
found in a closer look at sentence 105 of the text which combines in a shorter form two sentences 
from the earlier article, RH(95)40,41. The resulting combined sentence is given a rating of P2 even 
though each of the component sentences was rated as being P1. The very act of combining the two 
earlier sentences results in a looser paraphrase of the source even though the real dependency has 
not changed. Since it is the verbal similarity to the source that is being measured and not the content 
or idea, the dependency is given a lower rating. 
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It must be apparent to the reader by now and no doubt will become more obvious as the 
remainder of the DA text is reviewed that a certain amount of subjectivity is necessarily involved 
in making these evaluations. At the same time there is also a certain arbitrariness involved in 
deciding the degree of dependency. For these reasons, even though great care was taken to be as 
consistent as possible, the evaluations should be taken with some degree of caution and used only 
as pointers to the dependency. The reader is not only invited but encouraged to compare the source 
text [50] with the Ellen White parallel for him-/herself. 

This leads us to a final comment on the difficulty of indicating dependency by some consistent 
measuring scale. 

Near the end of the text of chapter 3 the study presents 23 sentences in full and in sequence 
from The Great Teacher by John Harris. Some of these sentences were not used by Ellen White 
and others only partly used. As one follows the development of the theme and the apparent use of 
certain expressions, at times paraphrase and at times verbatim, dependency is easily recognized. 
The borrowing, however, often involves the partial use of sentences. The problem is how to 
measure the amount of dependency and be fair in registering the degree to which the source is 
being used while at the same time to give proper credit to the writer who is using the old “stones” 
and “mortar” to create a new edifice. We can only claim that we attempted a fair evaluation. Once 
again we invite the reader to make the final judgment. 


Summary 


This summary follows the form as indicated in the introduction to this research report. We will 
present the evidence of our study of chapter 3 in the form of a series of statements. These 
statements will be very similar to those which will appear in the summary of our research on each 
of the 14 following chapters. It is our hope that by using a consistent form of presentation the 
reader will be [51] able to follow the chain of evidence as it leads from the analysis of each chapter 
into that chapter’s summary and from the separate 15 summaries to the final summary and 
conclusion of the research document. These statements will together constitute the answers to the 
questions which were raised in the introduction to this study and which will be presented once 
again in the final summary. We have numbered the statements to correspond with the number of 
the question for which the statement provides the answer, whether for an individual chapter or for 
the final summary. Where a given chapter does not furnish information for answering a specific 
question a simple statement of “No information” will follow the statement number. 

1. There are no extant handwritten manuscripts of the text of chapter 3. Neither do we possess 
any typescript manuscript of this chapter in the early stages of its development. Evidently Ellen 
White added to the earliest form of the compilation of previous writings on the topic but we have 
no handwritten text of this first writing. The handwritten material is limited to the sentences from 
Manuscript 24, 1891. We do have the typed and corrected form of the Kellogg letter and 
Manuscript 9, 1896 (or the sentences from Fundamentals of Education, pages 399-401). The other 
texts exist only in their published form. 

2. In addition to what Ellen White had written in Spirit of Prophecy, II, chapter 1, we found 
references to eight previously written Ellen White texts dating from 1890 [52] to 1898. The SP 
text contains around 15 sentences matching the content of DA, chapter 3. The remaining 75 
sentences on the background to the first advent of Christ correspond to material found in chapters 
2 and 3 of the DA text. These two DA chapters contain 212 sentences (82 + 130). Since the content 
of chapters 2 and 3 overlap in DA, even as in the earlier SP chapter, we can say that there is a 
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general increase in Ellen White’s coverage of the topic from 90 sentences to 212, or 122 sentences. 
On the other hand, chapter 3 alone gives evidence of a condensation of her coverage of the subject, 
if we take into consideration the text of DA and that of the eight sources of earlier Ellen White 
writings which went into the composition of chapter 3. We made no attempt to present the text of 
these earlier writings apart from their evidence on Ellen White’s use of sources. A survey of these 
earlier articles will show that they contain some 315 sentences by conservative count treating the 
content of chapter 3. The total number of sentences found in these eight articles is much higher of 
course. Evidently Ellen White was doing much of her writing on this topic in the general interest 
of ministering to the church through her letters and articles in the church papers as well as in her 
writing for the general public through the columns of the Signs of the Times. This material was 
largely reduced for presentation in DA. We must remember that the sentences marked as 
independent in our evaluation do not necessarily indicate new material from Ellen White. [53] The 
evaluation only refers to non-dependency upon outside literary sources. It has no bearing on Ellen 
White’s use of her own previous work. 

3. The content of chapter 3 is rather broad in nature. It includes Jewish history and theology. 
It treats the great controversy theme which was a favorite motif with Ellen White. Similar ideas 
can be found in Patriarchs and Prophets (1890), The Great Controversy (1884, 1888) and various 
testimonies. It is evident from the materials used in the composition of this chapter that duplication 
of content often occurred between personal letters, articles, manuscript text, and book publication. 
This multiple use of Ellen White’s writings should be taken into account in estimating Ellen 
White’s total literary production. 

4. There is significant development of the great controversy theme and other aspects of the 
incarnation from what was treated in Spirit of Prophecy but there are no important developments 
beyond that already covered by Ellen White in her earlier articles. We must bear in mind that the 
previously written texts were written within a decade of the writing of The Desire of Ages. 

5. The Desire of Ages [sic] text of chapter 3 shows some degree of literary dependency in 59 
of its 130 sentences or about 45 percent of the total text. 

6. Chapter 3 shows literary independence in 67 of its sentences or 52 percent of the text. Four 
sentences or three percent were credited to biblical usage and excluded [54] from the evaluation. 

7. Using the dependency rating scale as indicated in the introduction and in this first chapter 
of our study, the degree of dependency for the 59 dependent sentences is 2.3. The degree of 
dependency for the entire chapter of 130 sentences is 1.08. 

8. The Great Teacher by John Harris was the one main source behind this chapter and behind 
the earlier writings used in the composition of this chapter. It was used for 44 out of the 59 
sentences which showed literary dependency. A copy of this work bearing Ellen White’s personal 
signature was found in her office library at the time of her death and is part of the White Estate 
library collection at the present time. 

9. The chapter appears to have made minor use of two sources, an 1860 work by William S. 
Kennedy, Messianic Prophecy, and the life of Christ, and Sketches from the Life of Jesus, 
Historical and Doctrinal by E. W. Thayer. The latter book was published in 1891 by Fleming H. 
Revell, a religious publishing concern which also published a 12-chapter edition of Steps to Christ 
by Ellen White in 1892. Thayer does not appear in the inventory list of Ellen White’s library 
collection at the time of her death. 

10. The Great Teacher by Harris was also the only source found to have been used in the 
composition of the previous writings on the topic of chapter 3. 
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11. Where the earlier texts are treating the same [55] content as chapter 3 of DA the usage is 
quite similar but somewhat closer in dependency. The more concise coverage of the DA text 
involves greater editing and in the combining of separate sentences of earlier documents many of 
the earlier verbal similarities are lost. 

12. Ellen White made use of literary sources in the writing of chapter 3 regardless of the subject 
matter. Literary dependency was found in comments on the great controversy between the forces 
of heaven and those of Satan, on the Jewish background to the advent, on the role of Christ, on the 
plight of the human race, and on God’s great love for this world in rebellion. Parallels were found 
in descriptive, devotional, theological, historical, and biblical content areas. What Ellen White did 
not take from the literary sources for this chapter were their lengthy comments on a given point, 
the harsh and extreme expressions which occasionally appeared in the source, and the vocabulary 
which gave the impression of being more in the interest of literary embellishment than conveying 
meaning. 

13. Ellen White and/or Marian Davis arranged the chapter content independent of the 
arrangement found in Harris or in any of the other sources located for this chapter, though it must 
be admitted that our special concern was with the verbal similarities to be found. The editing of 
chapter 3 is to be credited to Ellen White and/or Marian Davis. The literary subunits within chapter 
3, however, insofar as source parallels allow us to conclude, do appear [56] to follow the literary 
arrangement of the source, particularly Harris. 

14. The articles collected by Marian Davis for the composition of chapter 3 show that Ellen 
White selected her sources according to their treatment of a major theme or topic. There is no 
indication that the selection represents a choice of a “gem” quotation from this page and another 
choice quotation from another page. It is rather a series of parallels from blocks of material 
covering anywhere from one to six pages. The thematic development of these earlier writings of 
Ellen White do indicate close similarities to the thematic arrangement of the sources evidently 
used. Since we did not study the earlier texts as complete literary documents we cannot speak to 
the question of their redaction apart from a few of the literary subunits where we noted literary 
dependency. Our research indicates, however, that a careful investigation of these earlier 
documents in their entirety should be undertaken to ascertain what degree, if any, the sources used 
by Ellen White influenced the structure of her shorter writings such as articles, letters, etc. Before 
concluding our summary of chapter 3 one important point should be registered. Two documents 
surveyed in connection with this chapter provide very strong evidence that Ellen White personally 
borrowed from her literary sources. Manuscript 24, 1891, written in America exists in handscript 
and the letter to John Harvey Kellogg [57] written from Australia in 1895 is available in typescript 
as it came from the copyists. The evidence of literary dependency in documents at this early pre- 
publication stage, and in so personal a form, leads us to conclude that the paraphrasing from a 
source was the work of Ellen White and not one of her literary assistants. 

The foregoing analysis and summary contains [sic] more detailed description of the evaluation 
process than will occur in the following chapters. Our intention was to demonstrate in this first 
chapter the process described in the introductory chapters insofar as the text of chapter 3 and its 
parallels permit. The repetition of discussion on the procedures used in the evaluation process was 
intended to assist the reader in his/her efforts to weigh critically the evidence presented and to 
follow the argumentation of the analysis. In some sense this chapter also serves as a sample for the 
general structure of the introduction, analysis, and summary of the following chapters. [58] {4 
pages deleted} 
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John the Baptist is a central figure in four chapters of DA. Chapter 10, “The Voice in the 
Wilderness,” covers the birth, wilderness life, and ministry of John. His reaction to the request of 
Jesus for baptism is treated in chapter 11; the relation of John’s ministry to that of Jesus is the 
theme of chapter 18, “He Must Increase;” and chapter 22 concerns the “Imprisonment and Death 
of John.” 

It is not surprising to find duplication of content when a given character is treated in four 
different chapters. For example, chapter 11 in comparing the background of John and Jesus prior 
to the baptism of Jesus by John once again refers to the wilderness experience of John which Ellen 
White had covered in chapter 10. In chapter 22, page 218, we read that John spoke plainly to the 
“princes and soldiers, publicans and peasants.” We find a similar statement in sentence 158 of 
chapter 10, “Princes and rabbis, soldiers, publicans, and peasants came to hear the prophet.” 

It is therefore very possible that we have missed some parallels in Ellen White’s writings on 
John because our random sample includes only one of the four chapters on John. It is very likely 
that the sources surveyed included comments on the content of chapter 10 in the context of subject 
matter treating another aspect of the life and ministry of John. Since the scope of this research 
project has forced us to bypass these other content areas, there is [59] no way of knowing if such 
writings contain literary parallels. This problem should not cause great concern, however, because, 
as indicated at the beginning, this study is not to be taken as an exhaustive treatment of Ellen 
White’s use of sources. 

The life and work of John the Baptist is also a popular theme for sermons which compare the 
ministry of Jesus and John and which liken the life and ministry of John to that of Christians who 
would prepare the world for the second advent of Christ. It is very possible that Ellen White would 
have found the writings of various early advent preachers particularly helpful in addressing this 
subject. We may recall the statement from the introduction to her earlier work, The Great 
Controversy, where she admits to using such materials on occasion.' Once again we are reminded 
of the limited nature of our study. Our investigation has concentrated on 19th century (and earlier) 
books on the life of Christ. We have purposefully, for lack of time and assistance but not of interest 
or relevance, ruled out any careful survey of sermons, whether those of her Adventist associates 
or those she is likely to have read in the books and journals of her times. 

Ellen White’s earliest writing on John appears in a general summary statement one paragraph 
in length in Spiritual Gifts, I, pp. 29, 30 [1858]. Throughout the years following we often find her 
pencil tracing the life and [60] ministry of this remarkable individual as she urges health reform, 
simple living, and consecration to God for those who have been called of God to join the movement 
dedicated to preparing the way for the Lord’s second coming.” 

Among the relatively few handwritten documents of Ellen White yet remaining in the White 
Estate collection we located a few pages on the life and work of John the Baptist. On page 1 of 
Diary Book 20, carrying the date of 1894, the following words are found in the general context of 
counsel regarding the location of the school to be built in Australia, and educational work in 
general. 


Our minds have been much exercised day and night in regard to our Schools. Where shall they 
be conducted and what shall be the education and training of the youth? Where shall our school 


! Ellen G. White, Great Controversy, p. Xii. 
? Cf. 3T, 61-63 (Testimony #21, 1872) and The Health Reformer, Vol. 15, No. 2, February, 1880. 
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be located? was awakened at one o’clock this morning with a serious burden upon my Soul. 
As the subject of education has been presented before me in different times in a variety of 
figures and illustrations, and with direct specifications upon one point and at another time upon 
another point and the different aspects have been illustrated I feel that we have much to learn. 
We are ignorant in many things. In the life of John the baptist [sic], in the life of Christ, I have 
tried to present that which has been presented to me. Our schools should not be located in cities 
but away from our cities. We are under obligation to God to study this subject candidly for it 
is worthy of close critical examination upon every side. John the Baptist was the greatest 
prophet Christ declared that was born of woman and that prophet was led by the spirit of God 
into the wilderness away from the contaminating influences of the cities to receive an education 
to qualify him to receive his instructions more purely from God than from any of the learned 
schools.! [61] 


The text continues for another page drawing lessons from the experiences of John and applying 
them to those who are called to prepare the way of the Lord. We did not find any direct use of this 
diary material in the composition of chapter 10 nor did we find any sources for its literary 
expression. 

A second Ellen White handwritten text on John the Baptist was found in Diary Book 26 under 
the date of April 21, 1897. The excerpt was written from Sunnyside, Cooranbong, V. S. W., 
Australia, and carries the title, “For he shall be great in the sight of the Lord.” The article begins 
with a reference to John and quotations from Luke 1 describing his birth and the words of the angel 
to Zacharias. After a few paragraphs on John the emphasis shifts to the main concern of the article. 
Ellen White is stressing that true greatness is measured by faith and obedience toward God and 
not by the intellect, money, or favorable birth. Our search did not uncover any literary sources for 
the construction of this writing nor did we find any specific use made of it in chapter 10 or in any 
of the other published writings of Ellen White. The diary material is of interest to us, however, due 
to the relatively little [62] extant handwritten material on the life of Christ. 

It appears that Marian Davis used only one previous writing of Ellen White on John the Baptist 
for chapter 10. The structural base for the chapter was evidently taken from chapter III of Spirit of 
Prophecy, II, “Life and Mission of John.” Though this work was published in 1877 the text is 
substantially the same as found in a series of articles published in the Review and Herald, Vol. 41, 
January 7 and 14, 1873. We shall have cause to refer to the text of an article from The Youth's 
Instructor, January 7, 1897, but it is not possible to claim for sure that the article was used to 
develop chapter 10 for the DA text. It is very likely that Ellen White would have written chapter 
10 sometime before 1897 in view of the fact that the entire work of 87 chapters was published in 
1898. 

In our efforts to uncover the textual tradition behind the writing of DA we were led to the 
foreign language editions on the life of Christ, in particular the French, the first edition of which 
was published in Basel, Switzerland, in 1887.” In comparing the DA text of chapter 10 with its 


' The quotation as presented is a typescript taken directly from the handwritten diary of Ellen White without editing 
except for a few punctuation marks. The edited text was published under “Special Testimonies on Education,” 
February, 1894, and may also be found in Fundamentals of Christian Education (Nashville: Southern Publishing 
Association, 1923), pp. 310, 311. 

It is also of interest to note how in this quotation Ellen White describes the content of her revelatory experiences 
and claims that she has endeavored to present the life of Christ as it was presented to her. 
? For further details on the writing, publication, and content of Ellen White’s French edition of the life of Christ see 
Introduction, Part II. 
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counterpart in the French edition, Chapter IV of La Vie de Jesus-Christ notre Seigneur, “Jean- 
Baptiste,” we were intrigued to discover materials which are not in Spirit of Prophecy, Vols. II & 
II, nor in the other Ellen White writings in our possession. Of special interest were the [63] literary 
parallels from John Cunningham Geikie’s work on the life of Christ, The Life and Words of Christ, 
first published in England in 1877. A copy of an 1880 edition of Geikie’s life of Christ was found 
in the private library or “sitting room bookcase” of Ellen White at the time of her death. 

The text of the French edition of Ellen White’s life of Christ presented some special problems 
for the research project. The White Estate has no manuscripts from the Spirit of Prophecy text for 
this chapter which dates from 1873. As pointed out in the Introduction to our research project, 
chapter II, we also have no record of Ellen White’s adding to the life of Christ materials while in 
Europe. In addition, we have no Ellen White text of the content of chapter 4 of the French edition 
in English and we have no French edition of Geikie’s work. International bibliographies, including 
a listing of the National Library of France, indicate that no French translation was ever made of 
Geikie’s life of Christ. In order to demonstrate the parallels between Ellen White’s French text and 
Geikie’s English text and to avoid the charges that we distorted the English translation of the 
French text of Ellen White, we asked Dr. William Van Grit, Chairman of the Modern Languages 
Department of Pacific Union College to provide the English translation of the Ellen White text. 
The translation was made without any knowledge that we would be comparing it with Geikie’s 
English text. For those [64] readers who know French and would like to check our translation we 
have provided the relevant portions of the French edition of Ellen White’s life of Christ along with 
the translation in English. The French text is indicated by Vie (Life) and Geikie’s work, The Life 
and Words of Christ, is represented by the abbreviation LC. Since the French edition of the life of 
Christ is not just a translation of Spirit of Prophecy but very similar to The Desire of Ages in format 
and in some places appears to represent an intermediate stage of the text tradition on the way to 
becoming what we know as DA, we have not indented the text even though it dates some ten years 
earlier. 

Four sources in addition to Cunningham Geikie will be represented in the literary parallels 
located for chapter 10. The Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, by John Fleetwood is also 
indicated by the symbol LC. We used an 1860 edition by J. W. Bradley of Philadelphia. Ellen 
White had available an 1852 edition of Fleetwood in her private library at Elmshaven, California, 
during her last years. William Hanna’s Life of Christ, 1863 edition published by the American 
Tract Society of New York, is also referred to by the letters LC. The White Estate’s copy of this 
work carries Ellen White’s personal signature. Another literary source reflected in the writing of 
this chapter is a work by George Jones, Life Scenes from the Four Gospels, which we have 
abbreviated with the letters LSF'G. The 1868 edition by J. C. Carrigues & Co. of Philadelphia was 
also found in [65] Ellen White’s personal library at the time of her death. The White Estate library 
has a copy of this same edition signed by Ellen White. The fourth source is John Kitto’s Daily 
Bible Illustrations; . . . a six-volume work first published in 1850. We used an 1881 edition by 
Robert Carter Brothers of New York. The abbreviation for Kitto’s work is DBI. 

The working manuscript of DA had first entitled chapter 10, “John the Baptist,” as did the 
French edition of the life of Christ. Other than this type of editorial change, the working manuscript 
on this chapter substantially represents the present text of DA. 

In the text presentation which follows we have chosen to include the material from Ellen 
White’s French “Life of Christ” even though it does not in every case relate to the content of the 
DA text, nor does it always contain source parallels. Our purpose is to present the corresponding 
French text in as complete a form as practicable and yet follow the story line of the DA text as 
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closely as possible. Where the French does not directly relate to the DA text we did not use 
indentation. The indented French text more clearly relates to, or “modifies” the content of the DA 
sentence. [66] {62 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


In our analysis of chapter 10 we noted two special characteristics of Ellen White’s work. In 
the writing of this chapter, Ellen White is largely revising her earlier comments in Spirit of 
Prophecy, II, even though she had written much on the topic of John the Baptist in various articles 
and manuscripts. It is also very clear from the reading of the 231 sentences of chapter 10, 62 pages 
of DA text and sources, that Ellen White exerted a great deal of independence in the composition 
of this chapter on John the Baptist. These two features deserve special comment before moving to 
the general analysis of our findings. 

Literary analysis, whether involving style, source, or redaction, can hardly avoid some study 
of the content. We remind the reader once again, however, that our concern is in the main with the 
literary writing or composition and not with the ideas being expressed. We have not given content 
the careful scrutiny that we have given to verbal expression even though some attention will be 
given to the nature of Ellen White’s blocks of independent material under the discussion of 
redaction analysis.! [98] 

The expansion of Ellen White’s coverage of the great controversy between Christ and Satan 
from her rather succinct treatment in her first writings to the five-volume series entitled “The 
Conflict of the Ages” has been explained on the basis of her use of sources. In this connection it 
is interesting to note how the DA material compares with the SP text written some 20 years earlier. 

Chapter HI of SP on “The Life and Mission of John” has 37 paragraphs divided into 225 
sentences. Chapter 10 of DA has 46 paragraphs with 231 sentences. Both the paragraphs and 
sentences of the later chapter are generally shorter than the earlier work. The SP text has been 
seriously reworked in terms of sentence structure, combination of thoughts, and order of 
arrangement. In column I of Table A on page 100 the SP paragraphs have been listed in their 
numerical sequence, and in column II the comparative DA paragraphs are registed [sic]. The letters 
“a”, “b”, “c”, etc., indicate the sub-sections, or roughly the sentences within the paragraph. This 
subdivision allows us to show where similarities and differences occur within a given paragraph. 
The blank spaces in column II indicate where the SP content is missing from chapter 10. The added 
material in the DA [99] {1 page deleted} text consists of the following paragraphs: 14t, 16, 19d, 
19e, 24, 25, 26, 27 , 28, 29, 30, 31a, 32b, 33a, 37a, 38, 40c, 40f, 44, and 45. 

If we translate these figures into content, we find that Ellen White did not carry over into the 
DA text, at least in this chapter, the lengthy description of conditions in Judea in the time of John, 
the comments on how different were the words of the people from their actions, the biblical quotes 
on the blessings and cursings of God for obedience and disobedience, a paragraph on the lack of 


' We often run into instances of parallel ideas between a source text and that of the Ellen White text. This similarity 
of content, particularly in extra-biblical details, is especially interesting though outside the scope of our investigation. 
One example noticed in this chapter has to do with John being instructed by his parents, DA90 and 91. The context 
clearly indicates that Ellen White has been following the story as earlier presented in SP and as developed by Hanna 
in his life of Christ. We found no reference to this role of John’s parents in the SP context but in Hanna we read a 
statement very close in content to the two sentences in DA yet the literary expressions are diverse enough to merit our 
giving Ellen white an independent rating. According to Hanna, LC/29/70, John was not “. . . heedless of the task for 
the performance of which the life he led was intended, as we presume he must have been informed by his parents, to 
prepare him.” 
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repentance for disobedience, John’s lessons on practical obedience which took over one page of 
the SP text, and a few miscellaneous sentences. The new material in DA apart from a sentence here 
and there consisted largely of John’s study of the Old Testament prophecies which related to the 
coming of the Messiah and some material strengthening her spiritual appeals to her readers. 
Substantially the two chapters are very similar though the arrangement of the content has been 
thoroughly revised. 

The literary independence noted for this chapter may not be entirely the work of Ellen White’s 
personal hand due to the nature of this editorial work. Two illustrations will clearly show how the 
work of revising and compiling the texts necessitates a change in the sentence composition and 
literary expression. The resulting sentence structure shows independence in literary expression 
even though it is obvious that Ellen White is working from her earlier text [101] which clearly 
shows the literary dependency. One example may be found in sentences 150 and 155.' It is clear 
from the context that she is echoing SP108 yet her two DA sentences are nowhere near as long as 
the SP sentence, and the dependency on Hanna, which rated a (P2) for her literary expression in 
SP108, is not at all apparent for the DA sentences. The same could be said for DA160 when 
compared with SP106/48 and the sources of Hanna and Fleetwood. 

The DA text, while mostly an edited edition of the earlier SP text may also include portions of 
revised Ellen White articles. Sentence 87 of the DA seems to reflect the content of The Youth's 
Instructor, 1897, as well as the earlier SP text, of 1877. Yet the reworking of the text so changes 
the literary expression that in terms of literary dependency we feel it merits an independent rating. 
But this editing could well have been that of Marian Davis working either with the SP or the YI 
text, or perhaps even with both earlier texts. If Ellen White did the editing by combining the work 
of earlier articles the resulting combination merits the independent rating in terms of literary 
expression even though the work upon which her DA text is based is clearly dependent in its 
literary expression. 

These two examples have been mentioned, not in order to lessen the impact of Ellen White’s 
obvious independence in the production of most of this chapter, but because our [102] concern is 
to provide a balanced report and to argue for caution in taking the evaluations of the DA text as 
being the final word. We must continually remember that we are evaluating a text which is a 
compilation not only of earlier writings but which perhaps includes in places a return to the source 
or to new sources for added literary help. At the stage we have the DA text it is no longer possible 
to untangle the various strands of text tradition and it may prove profitable to do some additional 
studies in several chapters of the Spirit of Prophecy or Patriarchs and Prophets in the interest of 
checking on the degree to which the results of our study can be said to be representative of the 
writing methods of Ellen White. Perhaps our study of the remaining chapters of the DA text will 
shed further light on these problems. 


Source Analysis - The Desire of Ages 


Ellen White covered the early life and ministry of John the Baptist in 231 sentences. Table 1 
on page 104 breaks this total into the various categories of independence or dependence and shows 
that 166 sentences, or 72 percent of the total 231, registered as Strict Independence. Of the 
remaining 65 sentences, 30 were taken from the Bible. Adding these two categories of non-source 
sentences we have a total of 196 or 85 percent of the sentences in this chapter credited 


' See Table 4 on page 116 for a list of these and other examples. 
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independently to Ellen White or the Bible. [103] {1 page deleted} The balance of 35 sentences 
were scattered over five categories of dependency. 

If we apply our scale of values to the nine categories, giving the value of zero to category (I1), 
Strict Independence; one to category (12), Partial Independence; and continue this scale through 
all levels of dependency until we come to category (VJ), Strict Verbatim, with a value of seven; 
the average literary dependency for the 231 sentences of the chapter is 0.50. If we omit the 
independent category from our scale the average dependency for chapter 10 is 2.9. 

The 35 literary parallels found in the DA text were related to five sources as identified in Table 
2 on page 106. Fleetwood, Geikie, and Hanna accounted for most of the parallels, 27 out of 35, 
with roughly the same distribution of parallels among them. Of the eight remaining parallels, Jones 
is credited with five. The parallel category showing greatest use was Simple Paraphrase with 15 
occurrences; we registered 10 parallels under Partial Independence. 

There is no predominant use of sources nor of a given source in this chapter of DA. Ellen White 
made almost as much use of the Scriptures as she did the sources in the construction of this chapter. 
What actually stands out in our analysis of chapter 10 is the non-use of sources. As the sentence 
evaluations for chapter 10 shown in Appendix A indicate, Ellen White’s own hand is quite visible 
in the text of chapter 10. There are at least seven blocks of [105] {1 page deleted} Ellen White 
material at least six sentences in length each scattered throughout the 231 sentences of this chapter. 
In the first block of 16 independent sentences, 22 through 37, the role of the angel Gabriel is 
emphasized. The second block of 10 sentences stresses the holiness which John was to reach in 
order to be an effective worker for the Lord. In the third block, consisting of 30 sentences, John is 
presented as a representative of those who must prepare the way for the Lord’s second advent. 
From sentence 101 to 129 Ellen White treats the special training of John’s wilderness school. After 
two shorter sections where the result of John’s training is described and the nature of his message 
is covered, Ellen White refers to some source material to describe the reaction of the people and 
religious leaders to the preaching of John. The final section from sentence 172 through 229 
explains the spiritual lessons to be drawn from the message of John and its practical value for 
Christians of all time, particularly those awaiting the second advent. 

From this analysis of the DA text it is clearly evident that Ellen White is in charge of her 
material. Though she occasionally leans on other writers, the arrangement and subject content of 
this chapter are definitely to be credited to her. 


Source Analysis - Pre-Desire of Ages 


In view of the frequent use Ellen White made of the life and ministry of John the Baptist in her 
writings, it is [107] somewhat surprising to find so little from the earlier articles on the theme of 
this chapter. Apart from a few sentences from The Youth’s Instructor on the topic of “A Lesson 
from One of God’s Prophets,”! it appears that Marian Davis used only chapter III of Spirit of 
Prophecy, Il. 

The length and content of the chapter III in SP and that of chapter 10 in DA have been shown 
to be quite similar. The figures from Table 3, page 109, and Appendix B evaluations for chapter 
10 indicate that Ellen White used sources at least as often and generally more closely for the earlier 
SP chapter than she did in writing chapter 10. The figures from Table | above indicate that the SP 
text contained 2 Verbatim and 12 Strict Paraphrase against only 2 Strict Paraphrase for the DA text. 
The French edition is even more striking in its similarity to Geikie. If our translation is a fair 


' February 7, 1897. 
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representation of Ellen White’s original work there are nine Simple Verbatim parallels in the 
French life of Christ where the DA text had none. 

We have included the material from the French edition of the life of Christ because the work 
is credited to Ellen White and the text contains some very close parallels to Cunningham Geikie’s 
work on the life of Christ.! Since we know of no English text by Ellen White and we have no 
knowledge that Marian Davis knew French, we are led to conclude that Ellen White referred to 
the source directly in [108] {1 page deleted} the case of such sentences as DA7, DA8 and DA10 
which do not appear in the SP text. It is possible that Ellen White had in her possession in Australia 
a copy of the textual additions to SP which were translated into the French life of Christ edition 
earlier. But since we have some evidence from sentences 130, 132, 145 and 149 that Ellen White 
was referring to the sources at the time she was writing this chapter of DA, the parallels between 
the French edition and DA could be accounted for on this same basis. It seems likely that both 
writings go back to the same literary source rather than the later Ellen White text to her earlier 
writing. 

The SP sentences do not show any dependency on Geikie and this is to be expected. Geikie’s 
work on the life of Christ was published in the same year, 1877. The earliest record we found for 
Ellen White’s use of Geikie was in her French life of Christ published ten years after Geikie’s 
book. 

There is some question whether The Youth’s Instructor article was used by Marian Davis. The 
portion of the text which relates to what we find in the DA text also is found in the SP text. The 
article in YJ could have been developed with the use of the earlier SP text and these few sentences 
need not have been derived from a new look at Hanna’s work on the life of Christ. There is, 
however, just enough difference in a few sentences from the earlier SP text and [110] just enough 
added similarity to the source text to raise the possibility of a direct dependency on Hanna for the 
DA text. 


Redaction Analysis - The Desire of Ages 


As may be seen from Table A, page 100, apart from the opening of the chapter which in the 
DA text begins with material found in paragraph three of the SP text, there are many structural 
parallels between these two works of Ellen White. And while Geikie’s comparable chapter carries 
the identical heading as does the DA text, “The Voice in the Wilderness,” and Ellen White has 
clearly borrowed from Geikie’s work on the life of Christ, the structure and general content of the 
two chapters are very dissimilar. The same can be said for Hanna’s chapter entitled “The 
Forerunner.” 

The relatively little use made of sources in the composition of chapter 10 and the way in which 
that use is scattered throughout the lengthy chapter of 231 sentences argues for independence in 
the structuring of the composition. Unless we have missed a source for the large independent 
sections of this chapter we can only conclude that Ellen White had taken as her foundation the 
basic structure and content of chapter HI of SP and modified it to present John as the model for 
Christians living in the last days before the second advent of Christ. She has used the references 
to the call for repentance by John for the basis of her appeal to the people who will read her material 
to accept Jesus Christ and prepare for His soon return. [111] 


' The Life and Works of Christ, (New York: United States Book Company, n.d.). 
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Redaction Analysis - Pre-DA Text 


We have already indicated that the content and length of this chapter compare favorably with 
that of chapter III of Spirit of Prophecy, II, and that the structure of Ellen White’s earlier writing 
did not follow that of either Geikie or Hanna. The same may be said for Fleetwood. Ellen White 
used these writers but her development is different. Geikie moves from the birth of John to his 
early training, the geographical area of his wilderness life, his food, desert life, and personal 
character. He then treats Pilate, the office of the Baptist, and opens the next chapter with Messianic 
expectations. Hanna begins, as does Ellen White and the Bible, with the account of the 
announcement to Zechariah but soon moves into John’s retirement into the desert, the inauguration 
of his prophetic ministry, Jewish and Roman history during the recent decades, and John’s message 
of repentance. Hanna gives great attention to the baptism of John and the reaction of the people, 
particularly the religious leaders, to John’s special ministry. The last part of this section of Hanna 
treats the character of John as a prophet and his inferior standing in relation to Christ. Fleetwood 
treats in some detail the birth announcement of John to Zechariah and then gives equal space to 
the angel’s visit to Mary and the announcement of the birth of the Messiah. He continues the 
narrative returning to the birth of John, then to the response of Joseph to the news of Mary’s 
pregnancy, to the birth of Jesus, to Pilate, [112] and to the preaching of John. 

Chapter III of Spirit of Prophecy opens with comments on the condition of the Jewish people 
at the time of John’s birth, follows with the appearance of the angel to Zechariah in the temple, the 
words of the angel, the special work of John, the reaction of John to the message of the angel, 
John’s life in the desert including his own personal feelings and attitude toward his calling, the 
purpose of John’s work for the Jewish nation and their reactions to his call to repentance. The 
spiritual nature of John’s work as well as the desired and actual spiritual response of the people is 
stressed by Ellen White. 

Certain segments of chapter III of SP do follow the development of thought as presented in the 
source used for that portion of the chapter. The French edition quite consistently follows Geikie 
and there are groups of sentences in the SP text which reveal dependency upon either Hanna or 
Fleetwood for the most part. Since we did not examine the full SP chapter for literary dependency 
we have no basis for making any claims for major sections of the chapter following the literary 
arrangement of the sources indicated by the partial study. The list of literary sources for the pre- 
DA material of this chapter as presented in Appendix C does show that there is not always the 
same continuity in the source text as we find in the SP text. For example, using the list of pre-DA 
sources for chapter 10 as found in Appendix C, lines 001 and 002 show that SP 4 and [113] 6 of 
page 41 have parallels found in Hanna, 43, 54 of page 71. Yet line 051 presents a parallel between 
SP 97 on page 47, some distance from sentence 6 of page 41 mentioned earlier, and lines 47-51 of 
Hanna page 72. At the same time this same listing shows that sentences on page 49 of SP beginning 
with 115 (see lines 059-062 of the same Appendix C chart) follow right along with the sentences 
beginning on page 44 of Fleetwood. Since we have not made a study of all the sentences of the SP 
chapter involved we have no idea how many more sentences of this text are parallel to one or more 
of the sources already indicated in this partial study. 

We cannot give further attention to the redaction of the pre-DA material since our work with 
the DA text is more than we can adequately cover. Nevertheless this brief excursion into the earlier 
text tradition seems to indicate that in this chapter of SP Ellen White structures her composition 
independent of the sources. Literary dependency, however, is evident in the thematic development 
of certain subunits of the composition. 
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One clear example may be found in the material from Geikie’s life of Christ used in the French 
edition. In 27 sentences in Vie de Christ Geikie is used 23 times and in nearly the same order.! 

Once again our studies have shown that as with source analysis, redaction analysis of the DA 
text may well be [114] served by a study of the structure of earlier texts, particularly those which 
give evidence of being similar in content and extensive enough to serve as a model for the later 
revision. [115] {1 page deleted} 


Summary 


Chapter 10 has raised some special problems by reason of its content. It is only one of a number 
of chapters in DA on the subject of John the Baptist and limiting our search for parallels to this 
chapter may have led us to overlook some parallels. Other parallels may have been missed within 
writings of Ellen White’s associates or popular Protestant preachers because we did not include 
sermons in our search. Nevertheless, granting the various kinds of limitations, we would 
summarize the evidence of this chapter as follows. 

1. Handwritten comments on John the Baptist may be found today in two of Ellen White diaries, 
Books 20 and 26, dated 1894 and 1897 respectively, We did not find any evidence, however, that 
these materials were used in the composition of chapter 10 or in connection with the only pre-DA 
text which postdates the diary material, The Youth’s Instructor of January 7, 1897. 

2. Ellen White’s writings contain many references to John the Baptist and his ministry but 
judging from the literary expression it would appear that only one, chapter III of Spirit of Prophecy 
II, was seriously used. We list the 1897 article from The Youth’s Instructor but with its date so 
close to the publication of the finished text of The Desire of Ages, we cannot be sure some material 
was taken from the pre-published text of DA and presented as a separate article. Whatever the case, 
the parallels between [117] the YZ article and this chapter are so few that it matters little for our 
conclusions. 

We have not compared the four chapters on John the Baptist in DA to the three chapters in SP 
(III, IV, and V) which treat the same general contents but if our sentence count is correct the DA 
text is only six sentences longer than chapter III of SP. The expansion of Ellen White’s comments 
on John the Baptist are more to be found when comparing her first writing in Spiritual Gifts with 
the Spirit of Prophecy text. The SG text of 1858 used 12 sentences whereas the SP text of 1877 
(1873 in article form) used 225. 

3. In addition to the diary materials noted under 1 above there are numerous references in the 
writings of Ellen White on the work of John the Baptist. John’s life style, character, and ministry 
were understood by Ellen White as ideal models for the people of God preparing for the second 


' The listing may be found in the chapter 10 chart provided in Appendix C. Further, we are assuming for lack of 
contrary evidence that Ellen White is the author of the English text behind the French edition. 

Before summarizing our findings for chapter 10 let us consider further the comparison between the DA text and 
the earlier SP coverage on John the Baptist. From Table 4 on page 116 we may note some examples which seem to 
indicate that Ellen White often shows greater literary dependency in the materials written prior to the production of 
the DA text. Since these closer parallels are not limited to the writings from her midlife period (1870s) but are also 
found in her articles dated as late as 1887 when the French edition of Vols. II and III of Spirit of Prophecy was 
published, we cannot account for this use of sources indicating a change in Ellen White’s literary practices. It would 
appear more reasonable to account for the literary independence of the DA text on the basis of the rewriting and 
editorial activities of Ellen White and Marian Davis in producing an integrated text largely compiled from earlier 
separately written documents. It will be interesting to see if the analysis of the remaining chapters of DA supports this 
tentative conclusion. 
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advent. This same material was published in the series known as Redemption Leaflets, The Review 
and Herald, and Early Writings. 

These earlier articles were in the main written for fellow Adventists and except for broad 
generalities would not have suited the evangelistic purposes of the DA text. 

4. There is no appreciable or significant difference between the DA text and the earlier SP text 
on which the DA text is built. The content is modified in arrangement and Ellen White adds to the 
earlier text her spiritual appeals. [118] The DA text was being produced as a book to be sold by 
colporteurs. The DA was designed to be an evangelistic book to be sold to the public at large in 
contrast to the earlier work designed for advent believers. The changes appear to be consistent 
with the new objective. 

5. Out of a total of 231 sentences, 35 or 15% of the chapter’s sentences show literary 
dependency. 

6. Ellen White was credited with 166 of the 231 sentences, or 72 percent of the chapter, and 
30 sentences were attributed to the Bible. 

7. The sentences involving literary parallels were roughly divided between Simple Paraphrase 
(15) and Partial Independence (10). Two sentences were evaluated as Strict Paraphrase, five as 
Loose Paraphrase, and three as Source Bible. 

The dependency rating for the entire chapter of 231 sentences, less the 30 Bible quotations, 
is .50. If we exclude the independent sentences and evaluate the average degree of dependency for 
those sentences showing source influence the rating is 2.9. 

8. No one source seems to have contributed significantly to the verbal expressions and 
arrangement of this chapter. Ellen White departs from the sources to draw her spiritual lessons 
from the life and ministry of John. 

9. Ellen White used occasionally the writings of five authors in the construction of chapter 10: 
The Life and Words of Christ by John Cunningham Geikie; The Life of Our [119] Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ by John Fleetwood; William Hanna’s Life of Christ; Life Scenes from the Four 
Gospels by George Jones; and a source book by John Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations . . . [sic] 

Ellen White exhibits great independence in this chapter, not only in her literary expression but 
also in the extent to which she develops a given theme; we found no apparent area of interest or 
type of content excluded from her use of sources. The evidence from chapter 10 suggests she felt 
free to borrow general commentary material, whether spiritual, devotional, historical, or 
psychological. Geikie’s, Fleetwood’s, or Hanna’s comments on John’s character, feelings, or 
personal attitudes are included along with descriptions of the priestly services and wilderness life. 

10. Four of the sources mentioned under 9 above were used in the writing of the earlier texts 
of Ellen White on John’s life and ministry. We found no earlier parallels to Kitto’s work in the 
partial review given to these earlier documents. 

Our limited survey did show that Ellen White exhibits greater dependency in these pre-DA 
materials. 

11. The special feature associated with our study of chapter 10 is the use made of Geikie in the 
earlier life of Christ published in the French language. The French work does not exist in English. 
It is a revision of Ellen White’s earlier publication, Spirit of Prophecy, volumes II [120] and II. 
Yet in the chapter on John the Baptist it departs from the SP text in the treatment of Zecharias’ 
priestly ministry in the temple and in the process depends heavily on Geikie’s life of Christ. The 
DA also omits this portion of the French edition even though it does have a few parallels from 
Geikie at a later point in the story. 
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12. The independent sentences of the DA text appear to focus on two general concerns of Ellen 
White. John’s life and ministry were an excellent model for Christians living in the expectation of 
Christ’s second advent. In addition, his life of holiness and his dedication were exemplary for true 
Christians living in a sinful world. These themes which were also present in the SP text become 
generalized for all Christians in the DA. 

13. The structure of chapter 10 is Ellen White’s. None of the writers from whom Ellen White 
borrowed in the writing of sentences or in the arrangement of literary units within the chapter 
arranged their work on John in the way Ellen White did. A general chronological order may be 
found in Luke’s gospel and this arrangement no doubt influenced Ellen White as well as other 
writers. 

14. The one earlier text used to any major extent by this chapter was chapter III of SP. This 
earlier work, insofar as our examination revealed, used sources for certain subsections. Within 
these sections the SP text reflects the structure of the sources. The arrangement of chapter III of 
SP as a whole, however, appears to be the [121] work of Ellen White. 

We did not examine the entire chapter on John from the French work by Ellen White, but the 
section on Zecharias as mentioned under 11 above shows striking similarities with Geikie’s 
treatment of this part of the narrative. 

Our study of chapter 10 has left us with the intriguing problem of the French edition. Would a 
closer review of this earlier life of Christ result in more special additions such as those found in 
the Zecharias story? How does this French work compare with the earlier English text of SP 
volumes II and III? Would it be more accurate to describe it as a revised edition of the SP material 
than to call it a translation? [122] {5 pages deleted} 
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Ellen White’s readers are aware of her fondness for three themes, the great controversy betwen 
[sic] Christ and Satan, the saving ministry of Jesus Christ, and sanctification, or the victorious life 
of the Christian. All three of these favorite subjects are presented in the topic of chapter 13, “The 
Victory.” 

The temptation of Christ in the wilderness is surely to be understood as a presentation of the 
conflict of the ages. The hunger and deprivation endured by Jesus speak to the humiliation of his 
incarnation. His victory over the temptations through faith in God and reliance on His word serve 
as the model for victorious Christian living in a world where Christ’s foes still seek to defeat His 
followers. 

It will come as no surprise, then, to find that Ellen White often touched on the theme of Christ’s 
temptations. The Desire of Ages gives two full chapters to this subject. Our research index on the 
content of chapter 13 which covers the second and third temptations contains over 60 references 
to the same. Ellen White’s first presentation of the subject in SG took 41 sentences. A series of 
early articles in The Review and Herald of 1874 on the temptations of Christ may be read today in 
Selected Messages I, pages 271-289.! The Spirit of Prophecy, chapter VI, coverage of the last two 
temptations took 60 sentences.[123] 

The textual tradition behind chapter 13 includes manuscripts and letters, testimonies, and 
articles in the various journals of the Adventist church. The full literary collection Marian Davis 
could have compiled need not be presented here. What is important to note, however, is the literary 
independence of chapter 13 from these earlier documents. We found very little literary dependence 
upon earlier Ellen White texts in the composition of 127 sentences. 

Our study of these earlier documents has, nevertheless, proved very fruitful in advancing our 
general knowledge of Ellen White’s literary methods. Accordingly, we have included 246 
sentences from several earlier texts. Our reasons for making such an extended investigation of this 
chapter will soon be clear. 

Ellen White did not always develop her comments on the temptations in the same way; she did 
not in every instance confine certain comments to certain temptations or speak on the second two 
independent of the first. Our random selection of chapter 13, however, forces an arbitrary division. 
We must exclude chapter 12 on “The Temptation,” along with any literary sources directly 
reflected in those Ellen White comments on Christ’s wilderness experience. 

While we honored this division of content in the DA text, we did not maintain this separation 
for the pre-DA [124] material. The earlier documents evidently served as part of Marian Davis’ 
“scrapbook” of Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ. Much of their content does appear in 
the DA text even though the literary expression of her thoughts varies from that found in the earlier 
materials. Their special value for our study lies in the evidence these pre-DA texts provide for our 
understanding of Ellen White’s use of source materials. 

For the most part these previous writings on Christ’s temptations have been presented in a 
separate section of this chapter.? We wanted to avoid any confusion with the DA text and to list 
the earlier material in a consecutive text form. Any attempt to match the content of the various 
documents to the DA text would have necessitated breaking up the text into separate units and 
scattering them throughout the DA text presentation. 


' These articles appeared in the August 4, 18, and September 1 issues of the RH and a month earlier in The Signs of 
the Times. They were also reprinted as part of the Redemption Leaflets. 
The texts are described and presented following the DA text. See below pages 141 to 170. 
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Those readers who are interested in comparing the content of the early documents with the 
content of the DA text should consult Appendix B (at the end of this chapter) where we indicate to 
which DA sentences the former would best correspond. In other words, we have allowed Appendix 
B of this chapter to follow the same arrangement as for other chapters, even though the largest 
proportion of pre-DA sentences have been separated from the main body of the DA text and placed 
sore paces later. [125] 

We have included several parallels from Ellen White’s earlier writings to show how similar to, 
and yet how different from, these texts is [sic] the DA material. These sentences do not occur in 
any particular order. They are integrated into the DA text where they appear to be making the same 
point. The non-dependency of the DA text verbally and the nature of the content do not permit us 
to establish the accuracy of their placement. In fact some of the sentences no doubt apply more 
specifically to the content of chapter 12. The location is not crucial for the role they play in this 
study. 

Redemption Leaflets, Numbers 1 and 2, 1874, provided a few sentences identified as 1RZ or 
2RL.! The references signified by Lt(1a) specify sentences from an Ellen White letter to a church 
brother in 1872. The (la) is the White Estate number for this letter, and the number following 
indicates the sentence. The portion of the letter we have used was published in the compilation, 
Our High Calling.* The abbreviation SP has been used before and here refers to the Spirit of 
Prophecy, Volume II, chapter VI, “Temptation of Christ,” published in 1877. The sentence and 
page [126] numbers follow. One sentence has been taken from The Bible Echo of 1892, where 
Ellen white [sic] published an article entitled, “Tempted in All Points Like as We Are.” The entry, 
3T, refers to Testimonies to the Church, Volume III. The sentence quoted was first published as a 
part of Testimony for the Church, No. 25, 1874.4 

In all references where only one number appears following the identifying letters, the number 
refers to the page of the text. For example, 3T 482.6 indicates that the sentence may be found just 
over halfway down (6/10ths of the way) page 482 in volume 3 of the Testimonies. 

We have usually listed the Ellen White text on the left (facing) page, and the source parallels 
on the right-hand page. Where no sources appear for the complete text page of Ellen White material, 
and we can use the right (facing) page also for the Ellen White text, without otherwise disturbing 
our regular format, we will do so. 

William Hanna’s Life of Christ is the only source furnishing literary parallels for chapter 13 
and the few earlier texts which we have listed possible supporting texts. We shall have more to say 
about likely source materials under the section on the pre-DA texts below. [127] {26 pages deleted} 


PRE-DESIRE OF AGES WRITINGS OF ELLEN WHITE NOT UTILIZED IN THE DA TEXT 
This special section of Ellen White texts, along with their literary source parallels, has been 


added to allow us further to demonstrate Ellen White’s use of sources in her writings on the life of 
Christ. We did not include this material under the DA text presentation because the Ellen White 


' The sentences from pages 48-50 of Redemption Leaflet #1 have been taken from an 1877 printing. According to the 
Comprehensive Index to the Writings of Ellen G. White, Vol. II (Washington, D. C.: The Ellen C. White Estate, 
Incorporated, 1963), p. 3196, these leaflets were first published as articles in The Signs of the Times and Review and 
Herald, and later were used in Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. II, 1877, and also in a series of pamphlets published the same 
year. 

? The Ellen G. White Estate, Inc. (Review and Herald, Washington, D.C., 1961), p. 93. 

3 The Bible Echo and Signs of the Times, Nov. 15, 1892 (Melbourne, Australia: Bible Echo Publishing House). 

4 First published by The Steam Press, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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text is not close enough in verbal siimilarity [sic] to indicate it was used in the composition of the 
DA text, even though her material reflects the same general content of this chapter. [(141)] {page 
(141) is followed by page 141} 

The introduction to this research report has clearly shown that The Desire of Ages was not 
entirely an original composition. This life of Christ project was first designed to be a revision of 
The Spirit of Prophecy text based primarily upon the writings of Ellen White completed since the 
publication of the SP text. Our research has also pointed out that where Ellen White had not 
commented on the life of Christ, Marian Davis would often suggest additional material be provided. 
These new manuscripts would not be the DA text, but rather writings to be added to the collection 
of texts from which the DA chapter was to be constructed. These earlier writings naturally, 
therefore, provide the clearest evidence as to the nature and extent of Ellen White’s use of literary 
sources. 

In this special section we present evidence of literary dependency from three sources. As 
explained earlier, by our separating the previous writings from the DA text presentation we can list 
the full text portion treating our general topic in its original sequence without disturbing the DA 
text format. 

The first part of this section will include additional sentences from the Redemption Leaflets 
and SP, Vol. II, not included with the DA text because we were not sure where these earlier texts 
were to be inserted to match the DA content. 

Fifty consecutive sentences in the sequence, in which [141] they appear in Book 14 of Ellen 
White’s diary journals, follow the Redemption Leaflets sentences. This section of the Ellen White 
text apparently carries the title, “Christ’s Humiliation,” and treats the temptations of Christ in a 
general fashion. The diary is dated 1890—hence the reference symbol Di(90). The text begins on 
page 272 of the diary, though the sentences we have selected for presentation here start with 
sentence 15, found on page 274. After sentence 43 on page 281, there appears to be a break in the 
diary material. Page 282 carries the date of January 4, 1890, and treats another subject. Since Ellen 
White returns to the topic of Christ’s humiliation on page 283, we continue to list the sentences as 
they appear in the diary.' At this point another break occurs in the diary, and the “Humiliation of 
Christ” theme is picked up again on page 293 and continues to the top of page 295.” These pages 
of the diary furnish the text for sentences 56-64 of our presentation. 

We have made our typescript of Ellen White’s handwritten text preserving for the reader 
spelling errors and textual form. Through this presentation the reader will be able personally to 
evaluate Ellen White as a writer, noting her literary style and use of sources. 

We have not presented the uncorrected text of Ellen [142] White to emphasize her errors. To 
the contrary, Ellen White may be seen to be a very able writer on her own. Our intention was to 
allow Ellen White to be read as Ellen White, and to avoid any confusion over just what changes in 
the text were made by us, had we undertaken to present a corrected text. 

The full text of these portions of Diary Book 14 may be found in Appendix D. We have 
included photocopies of the original handscript as well as our typescript. Sentence numbers as we 
have divided the text have been inserted for the convenience of the reader. 

A second series of sentences from an Ellen White diary completes this special section on pre- 
DA writings on the temptations of Christ. These final 139 sentences are from Book 32 and are 


' This material is found in sentences 44-50. Page 283 begins with sentence 51 and ends with 55. 
? Pages 284-290 contain another diary entry for January 4, 1890, and pages 291 and 292 are blank. 
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identified as Di(99).! Sentence 1 is found at the top of page 5 of the diary where the following 
notation also appears, “Copied for L. C.” (Copied for Life of Christ).? Evidently this material 
formed part of Marian Davis’ collection on the life of Christ even though it was not selected for 
the published DA text. Our text represents our best efforts to reproduce the handwritten text of 
Ellen [143] White. In some places we have made the sentence divisions and regularized 
punctuation and capitalization accordingly. Photocopies of the diary pages from which our 
sentences have been taken may be found in Appendix D. The handwritten text contains interlinear 
changes and corrections which are of interest. 

These comments on the temptations of Christ were also utilized to some degree in an Ellen G. 
White manuscript which was copied on December 9, 1897, and carries the stamped signature of 
Ellen White.? We have included this document in Appendix D to establish the fact that the diary 
material must have been written earlier than 1899, as it is dated, and to demonstrate how the 
writings of Ellen White were edited to serve various needs of the church. In this manuscript 
entitled, “Christ’s Mission to Earth,” Ellen White ranges over the life of Christ, touching on the 
meaning of his incarnation, temptation, and teachings. Because only scattered references to the 
temptation appear in this document, we did not list them in the text presentation. 

A third stage in the development of a text tradition stemming from the diary text, appears to 
have been the Signs article, “Tempted in All Points Like as We Are,” published about six months 
before The Desire of Ages was completed.’ [144] We have included sentences from this article in 
our text presentation under the symbol of ST(98) followed by the sentence number. When the text 
of the diary has been duplicated exactly, we have not included it in our text. We do, however, list 
the sentence number where the sentence is repeated in the Signs article. The complete text of the 
article may be found in Appendix D where we use the reprint from Selected Messages, Volume I.° 

The primary value of these documents for our study lies in the evidence they provide for Ellen 
White’s personal use of literary sources in her writings on the temptations of Christ. We should 
not overlook, however, their importance for our investigations into the issue of Ellen White’s use 
of literary assistants. A comparison of the original diary material with MS 143, 1897, and the Signs 
article reveals that these literary assistants were really editors. Sentences, even parts of sentences, 
have been divided, recombined, omitted, or whatever. The basic content remains, but a new 
composition in form and style emerges. 

The literary sources, used in the writings on Christ’s temptation include those also used in 
chapters 3 and 10. But in addition to the works on Christ by Fleetwood, Hanna, and Harris, Ellen 
White in this chapter uses a sermon of Henry Melvill and selections from Glory of the Redeemer 
by [145] Octavius Winslow.’ Our sign for this source is [Winslow, GR]. 

Walter Rea and Ron Graybill have previously called our attention to Ellen White’s use of 
Melvill, particularly his sermon, “The First Prophecy,” which is the Melvill source used in chapter 


' Since the diary carries the date of 1899 we have maintained the 1899 date in our identification of this diary material. 
We do know from comparing the 1897 manuscript and Signs article of 1898, that this diary material was written before 
1899, and therefore before the publication of the DA in 1898. A single Ellen White diary book often contained material 
from several different years. The reference to 1889 on page 25 of the diary suggests the text was written at that time. 
? The earlier pages have to do with Christ fulfilling the prophecy of Genesis 49:10. 

3 The initials of the copyist, “M. V. H.,” stand for Minnie Hawkins. 

4 See Appendix D, Introduction to Diary Book 32 for details on the correspondence between the diary and MS 143. 

5 Signs of the Times, June 9, 1898. The manuscript sent to the Signs was prepared by Minnie Hawkins and carries the 
date pf March 28, 1897 (Article File, 1898, #13). 

€ Selected Messages is a more accessible source than are the issues of the Signs. 

1 Winslow, Octavius, The Glory of the Redeemer in His Person and Work (Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 1855). 
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13.' We label this source as [Melvill, FP]. We are not aware of previous notice being given on 
Winslow. Here Ellen White is borrowing from his chapter on “The Glory of the Redeemer in His 
Humiliation.” Three books by Winslow, including the one Ellen White used in writing on Christ’s 
temptation, were found in her private library at the time of her death. Our brief survey of the other 
works led us to conclude that Ellen White probably found Winslow’s devotional writings very 
helpful. 

No attempt has been made to list all of Ellen White’s use of these sources in her pre-DA 
writings. For example, Harris and Melvill also appear in the Ellen White letter to J. H. Kellogg, 
K-43-95, mentioned in our review of chapter 3 above. What we have included is adequate to 
support our claims for Ellen White’s use of sources and to illustrate the manner in which her 
materials were edited for publication. [146] {48 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


The second and third temptations of Jesus are covered in 127 sentences out of which only eight 
show literary dependency. What is even more striking is the absence of any obvious literary 
dependency on earlier writings. It seems strange to us to find in this chapter virtually a new 
composition when so much Ellen White material was available for Marian Davis to edit. In fact, a 
note written at the top of the diary material on the temptations of Christ in Book 32 reads “copied 
for L.C.,” meaning “life of Christ.” 

We do have evidence in the diary texts that Ellen White was still producing new articles on the 
temptation as late as 1897 and even later. Here again, however, we are surprised at the rather free 
use of sources in the diary material and the relatively independent writing of the chapter 13. 

Two possible solutions come to mind, either one or both of which would account for the 
evidence. It is possible we have missed the source or sources providing the major support for this 
chapter. On the other hand, having written so much on the topic through the years, Ellen White 
was very familiar with the content. It could well be that given the evangelical purposes of this new 
work on the life of Christ, Ellen White pulled together the ideas which so often had been on her 
mind and wrote a new composition. 

However chapter 13 was written, its content is clearly more practical and more personal than 
is the earlier SP [171] text. Its sentences are also much shorter. The theology is simply put and not 
as developed as in the diary comments. 


Source Analysis - The Desire of Ages 


This chapter rates as quite independent using our evaluation scale. In Table 1, page 173, 110 
of the 127 sentences have been designated as (I1) or Strict Independence. As Table 2 on page 174 
shows, of the remaining 17, nine sentences were from the Bible and on that basis omitted from 
evaluation. The other eight were divided between Simple Paraphrase (three sentences) and Partial 
Independence (five sentences). Excluding the Bible verses the average value for the total chapter 
is .14. If we weigh only the sentences which show some dependency, the average rate is 2.1.” 


'Tn 1982, the Ellen G. White Estate published a report on Ellen White’s use of Melvill, “Henry Melvill and Ellen G. 
White: A Study in Literary and Theological Relationships” by Ron Graybill, Warren H. Johns, and Tim Poirier. Our 
text of Melvill’s sermon is taken from Melvill, Henry, Sermons, ed. by C. P. McIlvaine, 3rd edition (New York: 
Stanford & Swords, 1844), pp. 9-19. 

? The full testing of all 127 sentences and their evaluations is provided in Appendix A. 
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All eight sentences where literary dependence is found contain parallels to William Hanna’s 
Life of Christ. The dependent sentences involve theology, assumed attitudes on the part of Christ 
and Satan, and general comment. We found no particular reason why a source would have been 
used in these sentences and not in others when it is clear Ellen White was truly adopting the 
expressions of others, at least in a partial way, in her other writings on the topic of chapter 13. 
[172] {2 pages deleted} 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


We have argued earlier that the preceding writings of Ellen White usually show closer 
dependency than the final compositions. The evidence in support of this contention was the DA 
text when compared to writings produced much earlier in time or even when written within the 
same decade. 

But if our studies in connection with chapter 13 are supported by evidence from other chapters, 
we shall have to modify our position slightly. Diary material written at the very time the DA text 
was being produced shows Ellen White was clearly using sources and her sentences indicate closer 
dependency. The question of dependency is not necessarily, then, a matter of when in Ellen 
White’s life of writing she did the writing. It is rather an issue of how close we are to Ellen White’s 
hand. 

At the same time, however, we would not want to suggest that everything that comes from the 
hand of Ellen White is in some sense dependent on a source. The manuscripts reviewed in 
connection with this chapter have portions which we have designated as Strict Independence. In 
point of fact the first 14 verses [sentences?] of Di(90), which were not included here because of 
their content, were largely independent as far as we could tell. The list provided in Appendix B for 
chapter 13 also reveals long sections where Ellen White is writing on her own. 

The final answer to Ellen White’s use of sources awaits a thorough study of Ellen White’s use 
of sources as found in [175] her handwritten documents, regardless of the content. Our 
investigation of the DA text is proving helpful but the evidence we are accumulating seems to 
suggest we are too far along in the development of the literary tradition when we get to the 
published stage of the text to recover the actual literary work of Ellen White. 

In the 246 sentences of pre-DA text presented in connection with chapter 13, 106 were listed 
as (I1) or Strict Independence and two were Bible verses on the topic. The remaining 138 sentences 
reflect the literary influence of five sources. Table 1 (see above) indicates that the sentences with 
the greatest dependency were found among her diary writings. The distribution list presented in 
Table 3, page 177, shows us that Winslow supplied nearly twice as many parallels as did any one 
of the three other major sources. 

It is quite possible we have missed some parallels between these writers and Ellen White by 
reason of duplication and arrangement of content. All parallels have been located through personal 
notice and memory. We have not had the advantage of computer-assisted search programs. 

Take for example Di(99)117, 118, 119. On the first two passes we evaluated these three 
sentences of the diary material as strictly independent along with sentences immediately before 
and after. Earlier Ellen White was following Harris. On previous readings we noted nothing that 
indicated a parallel here. But on the third pass the [176] {1 page deleted} word “victory” in 
Di(99)117 and the following two sentences caught our attention. Sure enough, Ellen White was 
repeating herself in the same document. Returning to Di(99)8 and 9, where Ellen White had used 
the same general expression, we also found the associated parallel from Melvill. The second use 
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of the source in the same document making virtually the same point results in closer parallels than 
the earlier use. 

It is very likely we have missed other parallels for this and similar reasons. Once again, we 
repeat the warning that our tabulations should not be taken as precise totals. 

The parallels found in these pre-DA writings should not overshadow the 106 independent 
sentences where Ellen White’s role as a writer is to be recognized. Nearly 50% of the sentences in 
both diary excerpts were evaluated as Strict Independence. In addition, these two texts have 44 
sentences showing Partial Independence. 

We have already commented on the general differences between the earlier writings, 
particularly SP and the DA text. We also found the diary materials to be more theological and 
general than the DA text. More detailed analysis cannot be attempted here. There is one curious 
difference between the DA text and the earlier SP account, however, that seemed to beckon for our 
special attention. 

We found no subsequent comment in Ellen White writings on the temptations of Christ that 
picks up on the brief reference in SP, II, chapter VII, to John’s unwelcomed visit [178] to Christ 
at the time of His temptation experience. In the SP account the telling of the experience is presented 
in the context of Christ’s first miracle in Cana of Galilee but in the DA text Ellen White has no 
reference to John’s encounter with Jesus in chapters on the temptation or in chapter 15, “At the 
Marriage Feast.” 

The SP account of this extra-biblical story is presented below. No doubt it was omitted from 
the DA text for the very reason that it does not appear in the gospels of Matthew and Luke where 
the temptation of Christ is recorded. 

The telling of this incident of Christ’s wilderness experience in the setting of the home of Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, just prior to the marriage feast at Cana is strikingly similar to a story we found 
in the fictionalized account of the life of Christ by J. H. Ingraham. Ingraham’s work, The Prince 
of the House of David; or Three Years in the Holy City,! is cast in the form of letters written from 
the perspective of an eyewitness by a certain Adina, a Jewish lady living in Jerusalem, to her father 
in Egypt. The letters relate the incidents in the life of Jesus of Nazareth from His baptism by John 
to His crucifixion. Ingraham was rector of Christ Church and St. Thomas Hall, Holly Springs, 
Mississippi. [179] 

We have no record of Ellen White’s ever having this particular book in her library though she 
did have another work by this same author in her personal library at the time of her death. The 
conversational style of the presentation, the lack of strong verbal parallels and the post-temptation 
context of the story place it out of our patterns of comparison. 

We do, however, feel that the similarities between the accounts, the extra-biblical nature of the 
story and the temptation context of the story itself merit its inclusion in the temptation textual 
materials, particularly the closing chapter on the temptation narrative. 

On the following two pages, opposite to the SP account, we have recorded Ingraham’s text 
taken from pages 155 to 157. [180] {21⁄2 pages deleted} 


Redaction Analysis - DA Text 


The literary independence of the DA text and the general pattern of the composition suggest 
that Ellen White is working from the biblical narrative, particularly Matthew’s account. She adds 


' Ingraham’s work was first copyrighted in 1859. Our text was the 1888 edition by Roberts Brothers, Boston, which 
appears to be a reprint of the author’s revision, 1864. 
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her spiritual appeals from time to time as well as her practical spiritual lessons in harmony with 
the evangelistic nature of this publication. 


Redaction Analysis — the pre-DA Text 


Ellen White does not utilize her earlier treatments of the temptation episode in the life of Christ 
in the DA account. These previous writings when viewed on their own merits, however, do exhibit 
clear dependency upon literary sources. This dependency extends beyond the verbal and sentence 
parallels to include literary structure, particularly in the two diary texts. In these writings, with few 
exceptions, we have found the development of the story line and its theological commentary 
closely follows that of the source being used. 

This is not to say that Ellen White is totally subject to the thematic arrangement of her sources. 
Appendix C clearly shows that she is not bound to the source. She appears to work with blocks of 
material from more than one writer, inserting blocks of her own independent composition at will. 
Once again it would appear that a fair evaluation would emphasize both the derivative and original 
nature of her work. [182] 


Summary 


Our research project thus far has shown each chapter of The Desire of Ages to have a charm 
and excitement of its own. Surely chapter thirteen is no exception. We look forward to the time 
when careful scrutiny can be given to each of the 87 chapters of Ellen White’s life of Christ. Our 
review of chapter 13 on the completion of Christ’s temptation may be summarized as follows: 

1. We found no primary source material for the DA text which appears to be from a literary 
point of view a new composition. If Marian Davis compiled this chapter from the earlier writings 
of which there were many, the literary connection between this chapter and the previous writings 
remains hidden. 

We did locate two documents in Ellen White’s original hand, one of which has never been 
published. A second text in her personal hand permits us to follow the editing process through the 
copying stage to the published form. These two handwritten texts on Christ’s temptation merit 
further study not only in respect to the use of sources, which is very much in evidence, but also in 
terms of the role of Ellen White’s literary assistants. 

2. The scrapbook of writings on the temptation of Christ would have been replete with previous 
writings. 

While most single articles would not be longer than the DA text of 127 sentences, the diary 
entry on the same subject written sometime around 1897 contains 156 sentences. [183] Of course 
we must also bear in mind that Ellen White’s DA text has more than one chapter dedicated to the 
temptation of Christ. Chapter 12 on the first temptation contains at least 242 sentences. 

No final statement can be made comparing the extent of the DA text with the earlier writings 
until the full textual tradition on this subject is included in the study. The content overlaps between 
the DA chapters as well as between the earlier articles. 

In any case the apparent independence of chapter 13 as well as its comparative order argue 
against the text of the DA being a larger treatment due to a greater use of sources. That argument 
may apply, however, to the multiplication and extent of earlier writings. Only further study will 
provide the conclusive answer. 
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3. The content generally stressed the various associated motifs of the great controversy 
between Christ and Satan and the nature of Christ’s temptations which both in origin and victory 
are instructive for the Christian. The earlier writings did not generally have the strong spiritual 
appeals which the DA text presents in harmony with its objectives as an evangelistic tool for those 
not of the Adventist faith. 

4. No significant differences appear between the DA account and the earlier writings. The 
omission in the DA text of John’s visit to Christ in the wilderness of temptation is of interest on 
two accounts. Nowhere else in [184] Ellen White’s profuse writings on the topic have we noted a 
further reference to this incident and it does carry some resemblance to a fictionalized account by 
Ingraham. Further study is required before one may speak with any certainty of Ellen White’s use 
of Ingraham here. 

5. Eight of the 127 sentences of chapter 13 or six percent of the entire chapter reveals literary 
dependence. 

6. Ellen White used nine sentences to present Bible texts on the topic. Eighty-seven percent of 
the chapter or 110 of the 127 sentences were evaluated as being Ellen White’s independent work. 

7. Literary dependency was evident in three sentences involving Simple Paraphrase and five 
sentences of Partial Independence. Omitting the Bible verses the dependency rate for the entire 
chapter was 0.14. If our rate of dependency is calculated only for those sentences when dependency 
has been established, the dependency rate is 2.1. 

8. There is no apparent major use of sources in the writing of chapter 13. 

9. Ellen White is indebted only to Hanna’s Life of Christ in the literary composition of this 
chapter. 

10. Five sources were identified from the study of the pre-DA text. In addition to the lives of 
Christ by Fleetwood and Hanna, Ellen White used The Great Teacher by Harris, a sermon by 
Henry Melvill and some material from The Glory of the Redeemer by Octavius Winslow. 

11. The DA text is striking in its freedom from [185] literary parallels, whether of 
contemporary literary sources or prior Ellen White writings. Her previously written works, 
however, especially the two diary excerpts, are remarkable for their many literary parallels and for 
the nature of this literary dependency. The diary texts were written in the 1890s and exhibit 
frequent use of paraphrase with some verbatim expressions. 

12. The lack of any significant dependency in the DA text gives us no grounds for comparing 
the content of dependent and independent sentences in chapter 13. 

13. The strong independence of chapter 13 suggests that Ellen White and/or her literary 
assistants were responsible for the construction of the text. It does not appear to be a redaction of 
the earlier SP text. The chapter appears to follow the temptation story as presented in Matthew’s 
gospel interspersed with comments and spiritual appeals directed at the general reader. The content 
is fully in harmony with the stated purpose for writing The Desire of Ages. 

14. We did not completely cover each of the earlier works of Ellen White. Where we followed 
the Ellen White text for an extended sequence of sentences we also found at times a similar 
sequence of parallels from a given source or a series of independent sentences. The redaction of 
the Ellen White text paralleled that of a source only for a given section of material. She moved 
back and forth between various sources and her own comments. [186] 

Our study of chapter 13 shows Ellen White to be in control of her writing, whether in her use 
of sources or in her independent materials. Though her general writings on the subject of Christ’s 
second and third temptations exhibit a great deal of literary parallels, especially at the level of her 
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handwritten text, the DA text appears to be for the most part her own work. [187] {8 pages of data 
deleted} 
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Chapter 14 takes up the story of John the Baptist’s witness to Jesus as the “Lamb of God” and 
the subsequent call of the first disciples. The account is based on John 1:19-51. 

The chapter, now entitled “We have Found the Messias,” was originally called “The First 
Disciples.” This latter title also appears in Hanna’s life of Christ as the heading of chapter 10 which 
covers the same topic.! 

Like Hanna, Ellen White covers the call of John, Andrew, Simon, Philip, and Nathanael. In 
neither account is there an attempt to reconcile the story as given in John’s gospel with the record 
of Matthew and Mark. According to these two synoptic gospels the first two disciples called were 
Simon and Andrew, followed by James and John.’ The setting for the call was not near the Jordan 
where John the Baptist was preaching but a fishing scene in Galilee. Ellen White treats the Galilee 
“calling” in chapter 25, “The Call by the Sea,” but ties the invitation to discipleship with a 
preaching event recorded by Luke.’ It is of interest to note that Hanna does the same in a later 
chapter.* Both Ellen White and Hanna in discussing the second calling bring out that the first 
summons to become fishers of men had not [188] resulted in full-time service. 

Ellen White’s earliest commentary on these verses from John’s gospel is found in the January 
21 and March 4, 1873, issues of the Review and Herald. Her remarks cover the major portion of 
her article on the “Life and Mission of John” and the first three paragraphs of “John’s Mission and 
Death.” These comments appear a few years later as the center section of chapter IV of SP, “The 
Mission of Christ.” 

The image of Christ as the ladder connecting heaven and earth occurs often in the writings of 
Ellen White. She frequently relates the ladder of which Christ spoke to Nathanael in the context 
of Nathanael’s call to discipleship to the story of Jacob’s ladder as presented in Genesis 28:12-15. 

In Manuscript 13, 1884, entitled “The Ladder to Heaven,” Ellen White introduces her topic 
with a reference to Christ’s words spoken to Nathanael as recorded in John 1:51. After clearly 
identifying Christ as the ladder she turns to 2 Peter 1:1-4 and spends the next 12 pages commenting 
on the “ladder” of spiritual progress which Peter develops in verses 5-10 of the same chapter. She 
then returns to the ladder of Jacob’s dream and in the final two and a half pages of the manuscript 
relates the two ladders to each other. 

Portions of Manuscript 13, which we have in Ellen White’s handscript, also appear in a sermon 
delivered at the [189] Los Angeles camp meeting on May 10, 1884,° and in Our High Calling, a 
compilation of Ellen White writings.® 

A brief use of this same manuscript material appears in a paragraph from Ellen White’s piece 
in The Review and Herald of November 11, 1890.’ Selected comments very similar to the 
Manuscript 13 material are also to be found in an Ellen White letter from 1893.8 

In the previous chapter we introduced some diary material written around 1897 but contained 
in a journal dated 1899. A portion of that diary [Di(99)], beginning on page 39, contains statements 


! William Hanna, Life of Christ, pages 100-110. 

? Matthew 4:18-22 and Mark 1:16-20. 

3 Luke 5:1-11. 

4 Hanna, op. cit., pp. 204-212, “The Calling to the Apostolate of St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. James, St. John and St. 
Matthew.” 

5 “The Vision at Bethel,” ST, Vol. 10, No. 29, July 31, 1884, pages 450-451. 

ê The Ellen G. White Estate, Inc., (Washington, D.C.: Review and Herald Publishing Assoc., 1961), pp. 66-75. 

7 “The Mystic Ladder,” RH, Vol. 67, No. 44, 1890, page 437. 

8 Letter P-47, 1893, pp. 10-12. 
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on the subject of this chapter. Just above the first line at the top of the page are the words, “Used 
in L.C.” Since the material on the temptation of Christ as presented in chapter 13 ended on page 
37 and our sentence numbers had reached 139, we arbitrarily began page 39 with sentence number 
151. Page 38 of the diary is blank. In view of the scarcity of documents on the life of Christ in 
Ellen White’s personal handscript these sentences have a special importance for this study. 

Several sentences taken from the previous writings of Ellen White, mentioned above, have 
been inserted into the DA text which follows. In some instances we are not sure if the earlier 
writings actually contributed to this chapter, [190] though the content is similar if not identical. In 
most cases some verbal similarities exist. In any case these earlier texts allow us to register Ellen 
White’s use of sources in the production of her writings on the life of Christ. 

Following the DA text we have added a separate section containing 69 sentences taken from 
Manuscript 13, 1884.' This material extends our knowledge of Ellen White’s comments on 
Christ’s conversation with Nathanael beyond what has been published in the DA text, and also 
reveals her use of sources at the handwritten level of the textual tradition. 

Photocopies of the relevant portions of the Ellen White texts mentioned above, including her 
handwritten documents where they still exist, are included in Appendix D under chapter 14. 

The source parallels we are listing for this chapter come from seven different texts representing 
six authors. Twice we have referred to Frederic W. Farrar, The Life of Christ,” which we designate 
as Farrar, LC. John Fleetwood, The Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, we have included 
once. His parallel may be recognized by Fleetwood, LC. William Hanna’s life of Christ from 1863 
has been used so often it needs no further identification. Ingraham’s [191] imaginative treatment 
of the life of Christ, The Prince of the House of David, was used in chapter 13. The two references 
which appear in this chapter are indicated by Ingraham, PHD. Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels 
by George Jonest has been quoted from before but only as a possible minor source. We will include 
over 40 references to Jones, LSFG, in listing the parallels for chapter 14. Quotations from two 
sermons of Henry Melvill are also introduced as source parallels. The sermon on “Experience the 
Test of Truth” will be identified by the book of sermons where it is found, The Golden Lectures.’ 
We identify this work as Melvill, GL. His sermon on “Jacob’s Vision and Vow,” appears in 
Miscellaneous Sermons,° which we have indicated by Melvill, MS. [192] {68 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


So far in our analysis of the first three chapters of the fifteen to be included in this study, we 
have not had the opportunity of applying the methods of investigation as originally planned. Our 
research did not turn up the textual evidence which would permit an analysis as complete as we 
had desired. 

Chapter 14 presents a different situation. Ellen White used 250 sentences of the DA text to 
write upon the call of Christ’s first disciples. We added to our evaluation 102 sentences from her 
previous writings, including two handwritten texts. Our survey, however, covered many additional 


! The 69 sentences involve 71 entries, because sentences 99 and 304 have been divided into two separate quotes. 

? Farrar, LC (New York: Hurst & Company, 1874). 

3 Fleetwood, LC (Philadelphia: J. W. Bradley, 1860). 

4 Jones, LSFG (Philadelphia: J. C. Garriques & Co., 1868). 

5 Melvill, Henry, The Preacher in Print. Second Series. The Golden Lectures (London: James Paul: 1, Chapter House 
Court, n.d.). The pagination is puzzling but the sermon may be located under the date of its delivery, February 19, 
1850. 

€ Melvill, Henry, Miscellaneous Sermons (London: “The Pulpit” Office, Glasshouse Yard, 1843), p. 285ff. 
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articles in which she commented on John the Baptist’s witness to Christ, the call of the first two 
disciples, and their response. With this amount of evidence we should be able to make a fair and 
reasonably accurate analysis. 


Source Analysis - The DA Text 


In looking at the DA text from a source-analytical viewpoint we will attempt to answer three 
[sic] questions. Were the writings of others used in composing the text of chapter 14? If so, to what 
degree were they used? Was this chapter developed through the use of Ellen White’s earlier 
writings? If so, do these earlier writings show any literary dependency upon the writings of others? 
Finally how do these various sources relate to each other in terms of [227] content and literary 
dependency. 

In our investigation of the 250 sentences in chapter 14 we credited 132 to Ellen White’s 
independent literary work and 18 quotations from the Bible. The remaining 100 sentences show 
some degree of dependency upon seven literary sources from six authors.! 

According to Table 1 on page 229 these dependent sentences include five instances of 
Verbatim, nine Strict Paraphrase, 31 Simple Paraphrase, and 18 of Loose Paraphrase. There were 
22 cases where the Bible was used through the influence of a source and 15 sentences of Partial 
Independence. 

If we deduct the 18 Bible quotations and apply our rating scale to the remaining 232 sentences, 
the average dependency rate for the entire chapter is 1.34. Figuring the dependency upon the basis 
of only those sentences which show dependency the chapter average is 3.12. Nearly half the 
dependent sentences, or 45, registered from Simple Paraphrase to Verbatim. Table 2 on page 230 
identifies Hanna and Jones as the two authors most heavily represented in chapter 14. 

Ellen White apparently drew her parallels directly from Life Scenes from the Four Gospels. 
We found no use of this work by Jones in her earlier writings on the topic. About half of the 
parallels from Jones are found in the first 44 [228] {2 pages deleted} sentences of the chapter. The 
remainder appear between sentences 109 and 129. 

The parallels from Hanna’s life of Christ appear to have been taken directly from Hanna’s text 
as well as from Ellen White’s earlier use of Hanna in her own writings. We found no earlier 
occurrence of the parallels for sentences 135-140, 143-147, and 166. 

When we find only a single parallel from a source we are not so confident in our evaluation. 
Our research thus far seems to indicate that if Ellen White is using a source there is more than one 
parallel. For example we have listed DA32/133 as dependent upon Fleetwood’s life of Christ even 
though the sentence is similar to DA8 1/136 which reflects the use of Hanna. Likewise we identified 
DA134/138 and DA159/139 as dependent upon Farrar’s life of Christ when there is also some 
similarity to Hanna, particularly in the former sentence. A final single reference to a source is 
found in sentence DA184/142 where we show a parallel from a Melvill sermon “Experience the 
Test of Truth.” Even though we have found incontrovertible evidence that Ellen White used 
Melvill in connection with her writings on the topic of this chapter we cannot be sure that this 
particular sentence has come from a Melvill sermon. 

Sentences 112 and 113 of chapter 14 hold some special interest for our source analytical review. 
We have listed these two sentences as dependent partially on Ingraham’s fictionalized account of 
the life of Christ. It may well [231] be, however, that Ellen White is working out of her SP text 
and not consciously using Ingraham here. 


' A full listing of the evaluations of these 250 sentences may be found in Appendix A under chapter 14. 
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We have strong reasons for concluding that this chapter of the DA is largely a rewriting of the 
SP material on the same topic (see below). In the analysis of chapter 13 we reproduced a portion 
of the same section of the SP text and the relevant Ingraham material as evidence that Ellen White 
was probably using Ingraham in her account of an incident that is not recorded in the gospel records 
nor is to be found in any of Ellen White’s later writings. It is therefore quite possible, if not 
probable, that Ellen White is taking her literary construction of these two sentences from the earlier 
SP text at the place where in the writing of that account she was using Ingraham.! 

If this were the only reference which bore a resemblance to Ingraham we might be less 
confident in our claim for some dependence on Ingraham. Ingraham’s influence appears in 
chapters 75 and 76, as well as in chapter 77, a chapter excluded by the random selection process. 

On pages 234 and 235 we present the relevant portions of the DA text for chapter 77, the earlier 
SP text and the related material from Ingraham. We think that the similarities between these 
accounts, added to the textual evidence presented in the analysis of chapter 13, provides enough 
evidence to argue that further study needs to be made [232] in comparing the writing of Ingraham 
and Ellen White. We also think the similarities between DA 112, 113 and the earlier SP sentences 
which reflect a possible use of Ingraham merit the evaluation of Partial Independence even though 
we have only two verses in our chapter which point to Ingraham. 

A final conclusion must be postponed until further research can be done in both the SP and DA 
texts. When all is said and done, it must be recognized that we have only two sentences in this 
chapter which appear to reflect the use of Ingraham. And the Melvill material, as well as Ellen 
White’s comparable parallels, actually relates to the temptation of Christ, the subject of chapter 
13. 

Ordinarily we would not extend the discussion of two parallels this far. Our reason for doing 
so lies in the nature of the source. Ingraham’s account is obviously a work of fiction. The comment 
is presented in direct discourse rather than the usual indirect discourse of a third-person account. 
This feature alone would necessitate a certain amount of textual change because Ellen White’s 
account is largely in indirect discourse. These changes alone, if indeed Ellen White used Ingraham, 
would make it more difficult to recognize and substantiate the parallel. These references also have 
the special interest of presenting details from the life of Christ which are not found in Scripture. 
[233] {four pages deleted} 

Our study of the sources behind chapter 14 also clearly shows that the DA text was basically a 
revision of that portion of the SP text which treats the same content. The SP foundation text has 
been taken from what we may roughly describe as the center section of Chapter IV, Vol. II, “The 
Mission of Christ.” We have compared the two texts in Table A on page 237. Apart from a few 
exceptions,” the SP sentences beginning with sentence 54 on page 62 of SP, Vol. II, and ending 
with sentence 143 on page 67 are also found in the DA text in the same sequence beginning with 
sentence 32 on page 133 and ending with sentence 250 on page 143. Many of the sentences of the 
SP text have been carried over verbatim into the DA text. Others show some rewriting but their 
earlier identity as SP sentences is clearly visible. 

A portion of Diary Book 32 was also used in the construction of the DA text of chapter 14. We 
were introduced to this handwritten text of Ellen White in our survey of pre-DA materials on the 


! Ingraham, J. H., The Prince of the House of David. . . (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1888), copyrighted 1859, pages 
141, 156, 157. 

? For example, the very first sentence of the SP sequence appears some 60 sentences later in the DA text and the last 
sentence of the SP text appears as the third from the last sentence of the DA text. There are also a few sentences of the 
SP text not repeated in the DA text. 
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temptation of Christ as presented in chapter 13 but we found no reason to conclude that Ellen 
White had used those diary comments in composing the DA text of that chapter. 

There can be no mistake, however, as to her use of pages 39-48 of this same diary material in 
the writing of chapter 14. The sentences from this diary, indexed as [236] {1 page deleted! Di(99),! 
and arbitrarily numbered as beginning with sentence 151,” include at least 12 parallels with the DA 
text.’ Our study shows that the diary material was slightly edited for DA use.* 

We have included both dependent and independent sentences from this diary material to show 
how the original handscript material of Ellen White which we have taken [238] directly from the 
autograph was at times modified and at other times taken over verbatim in the writing of the DA 
text. 

The task of editing went on until actual publication time. Marian Davis early on warned C. H. 
Jones? about setting the type too soon. Early in 1897 she wrote: 


No part of a book ought to be put in type until the book is completed. Especially is this true 
of Sr. White’s books, since she does not write systematically, and at any stage we are likely 
to get fresh points on any part of the book, or matter that necessitates rearrangement.° 


A special illustration of continual demand for editing may be noted in a Marian Davis letter 
dated a month earlier. Jones evidently was trying to finalize on the text of DA. 


I fully agree with you that the “Life of Christ” should be closed up as soon as possible. But let 
me state the situation: Considerably more than a year ago, Sister White began writing on the 
trial and crucifixiion [sic] of Christ. She has a number of manuscripts unfinished. It is her 
intention to gather these together as soon as possible and complete them for the book... . I 
have been almost consumed with anxiety to complete the book. I prepared some chapters on 


' We have pointed out earlier that this diary book was written at least two years earlier than the date it carries (1899). 
It is also to be doubted that Ellen White would have copied in her diary what she had already published in the DA text. 
In addition, the notation on the handwritten text claims that the diary material was used in writing on the life of Christ 
and this clearly is a reference to the DA text which was published in 1898. We therefore have concluded that the 
following close parallels between DA and Di(99) indicate that the diary material was used in the construction of the 
DA text and not vice versa. 

? See page 191 above for an explanation of the sentence numbers for the diary text. 

3 Compare for example DA70/136 and Di(99)156, DA76/136 with Di(99)159, DA77/136 with Di(99)160, DA78/136 
with Di(99)161, DA79/136 with Di(99)162, DA80/136 with Di(99)163, and DA93/137 with Di(99) 164. 

4 The full text of pages 37-48 of Diary Book 32 are presented in typescript in Appendix D under chapter 14. We are 
indebted to Tim Poirier of the White Estate office for the original typescript. We have slightly modified his work in a 
few places to accord with our reading of the autograph. Punctuation has been supplied, some spelling corrections have 
been made, and capitalization has been regularized. The sentences taken up into the DA text have been underlined. 
Though we have listed 15 sentences we are only claiming 12 as true parallels. We are uncertain about Di(99)151, 172 
and 175. 

We also indicate parallels between sentences 167-171 and invite the reader to compare the underlined portions of 
these sentences with DA96-104 and DA124-126. We did not list these sentences as parallel because of the Bible texts 
and the less-than-complete sentences involved. The context of the Bible texts in the former group of sentences in 
relation to the presentation of Hanna and the progression of the thematic development of the latter group do suggest 
to us however, that these sentences from Diary Book 32 must also be viewed as source parallels for the DA text. 

5 C. H. Jones was publishing house manager at Pacific Press during the 1890s. 
6 Marian Davis letter to C. H. Jones, 4-11-97. 
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what material I had, thinking she would not write more on these subjects. She did write on 
them, however, and I had my work to do over.! 


One example of such late editing occurs in this chapter under DA120/138 where we show that 
the earlier manuscript of DA, DA(MS)114/178 is closer to the source than is the final edition of 
the DA text. 

The final stage of our source analysis of this chapter [239] takes us to the sources used by Ellen 
White in producing these earlier writings on which the DA text was built. 

The SP text contains a number of clear references to Hanna’s life of Christ. Both 2SP53/61 
and DA95/137 are dependent upon Hanna, sentence 1, page 100. Likewise 2SP123/66 and 
DA206/141 reflect Hanna 137/109. A similar use of Hanna is found in 2SP 138/67 and DA245/142. 
In each of these three parallels the SP text exhibits greater dependency.’ There are other instances 
where the SP text and the DA text are very similar if not identical and both show dependency on 
Hanna.’ 

The DA sentences taken from Diary Book 32, pages 39-48, also include a number of literary 
parallels from Hanna’s work on the life of Christ.* These parallels appear limited to Hanna and 
represent a different selection from Hanna than is found in the earlier SP parallels from Hanna. 
We have concluded that Ellen White was working directly with the Hanna text and not merely 
copying from her earlier SP material. 

Source analysis must also give due consideration to [240] {1 page deleted} what is not 
borrowed. We found independent material in the earlier SP text, as well as in the diary material 
from Book 32. There is also independent material in the DA text throughout the length of the 
chapter. Out of the 250 sentences of the chapter 132 or 53% of the total are to be credited to Ellen 
White. 

This research project does not include the full study of the earlier writings of Ellen White even 
when they were used in the writing of the DA text. We do include some reference to them because 
they often more clearly reveal the sources behind the DA text, particularly when as in this chapter 
the DA text is so strongly based on the earlier Ellen White account. Our study of the sources behind 
chapter 14 clearly shows that further study needs to be made at the earlier stages of the text tradition, 
including where possible the serious review of Ellen White’s original writings. When this 
investigation of the earlier writings is made we will be able to say more about the content of the 
later writings compared to the earlier materials. 

As far as the DA text is concerned, we may notice that the independent sentences generally 
occur in small groups through the chapter. Except for four intrusions of a source or a Bible quote, 
the two long sections of independent material occur between sentences 50 and 81, and between 
sentences 212 and 236. The first section includes Bible commentary, history, spiritual and 
devotional comment, as well as practical application. The last group of [242] independent 
sentences is largely devotional and practical in nature. 

There is no apparent division of content between the independent sentences and those 
exhibiting literary dependency. The full list of sentence evaluations for this chapter may be found 


' Marian Davis letter to C. H. Jones, 3-11-97. 

2? See Table 4 on page 241 for a list of several instances of this greater dependency for the earlier use of the source. 
[Note: Tables 3 and 4 are out of sequence in this chapter.] 

3 Cf. 2SP124/66 and DA207/141 or 2SP 137/67 and DA243A 142. 

4 These parallels may be found under lines 1-13 of the evaluations and sources schedule for chapter 14, Appendices 
B and C. Evaluations for the Di(99) sentences are also listed in Table 1, page 229. Several parallels involving Bible 
texts and partial sentences may be found in comparing this full textual portion of Diary Book 32 in Appendix D. 
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in Appendix A. Both dependent and independent sentences include theological, historical, 
descriptive, and devotional comment. 

It was interesting to note among the parallels from Hanna in the earlier SP material as well as 
in the DA text those having to do with the inner thoughts of Christ. Ellen White does not place the 
words in quotation marks but she does write, “Christ virtually says.” If Ellen White used sources 
in speaking of such inaccessible information as the unexpressed thoughts of Christ, it is hard to 
imagine any type of comment that would by its nature be ruled out as being dependent on a literary 
source. 

We have already indicated that our study does not include a thorough content analysis. Our 
general impression from the source analysis is that the DA text is largely the same as the earlier 
SP account. The treatment has been extended through further elaboration by Ellen White and the 
additional use of sources such as Jones and Hanna. The two slight differences we happened to 
notice concerned the calling of the beloved disciple John and the testimony to Jesus by the Baptist. 
[243] 

In the reference to the visit of the disciple John to the desert where Jesus was tempted, Ellen 
White comments on John’s personal witness of Christ’s countenance in its “emaciated” condition. 
She speaks of John as “one of the new disciples” who “had searched for Christ.”? Yet in the DA 
text of this chapter we read that because of the change in the Saviour’s appearance as a result of 
the temptation ordeal “He had been recognized only by the prophet John.” In the further comment 
on the meeting of Andrew and John with Jesus, the clear implication is that neither Andrew nor 
the disciple John had known Jesus previously.* 

Another interesting item is to be found in DA89/136. Here Ellen White informs us that at the 
baptism of Jesus John the Baptist “pointed to Him as the Lamb of God.” According to John 1:29 
this declaration is made when Jesus comes to the Jordan some time after the baptism. There is no 
record of John making any such statement in the account of Jesus’ baptism in Matt. 1:13-17, Mark 
1:9-11, and Luke 3:21, 22. We did not notice this variation between Ellen White’s comments in 
the SP text and the biblical record unless an ambiguous sentence like 2SP15/99 were to be so 
interpreted. 

These differences are not important in themselves but the fact that such dichotomies do exist 
points to the need for latitudinal as well as longitudinal studies in the Ellen [244] White writings. 
This prolific writer wrote over a long period of time. The chronological history of her writings on 
a given topic is perhaps of more importance than the multiplicity of her comment in various literary 
contexts. Our study of chapter 14 clearly reveals that some of Ellen White’s writings actually form 
a literary tradition. These texts should be submitted to tradition criticism in the interest of better 
understanding the meanings she wished to convey. 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


Table 3, page 246, charts the distribution of sources for the pre-DA text materials. We have 
already discussed the Hanna parallels which were found in the diary materials of Book 32 and 
which also made their appearance in the DA text. Apart from the one parallel from Jones the 
remainder of the source parallels of the pre-DA text come [sic] from Melvill. 


' Cf. 2SP135/67 - 138/67 and DA240/142 - DA245/142. 
? Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. II, Chapter VII, p. 99. 

3 Desire of Ages, page 137 (sentences 112, 113). 

4 Ibid., p. 138. 
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Subsequent to the publication of the SP text in 1877 Ellen White wrote a rather lengthy 
manuscript on “The Ladder to Heaven.” In this manuscript, registered as MS 13, 1884, we found 
73 parallels from Henry Melvill’s sermon on “Jacob’s Vision and Vow,”! but only one involved 
the DA text. The very last sentence of chapter 14 is very similar to Melvill/286a.9. None of the 
remaining 72 parallels show up in the DA text even though some are to be found in the [245] {1 
page deleted} account of an Ellen White sermon as reported in The Signs of the Times, Vol. 10, 
No. 29, July 31, 1884 and The Review and Herald of Nov. 11, 1890. 

We have included in our textual evidence 71 sentences from Manuscript 13, 1884. These 
sentences, 1-14, 155, 156, and 251-304b, refer mostly to Christ’s statement to Nathanael at the 
time of Nathanael’s call to discipleship and to Jacob’s dream of the ladder at Bethel. The material 
falling between these sentences in the manuscript, as well as a few of the sentences just referred 
to, relate to Peter’s so-called ladder of Christian graces as found in 2 Peter 1:4-11. A good portion 
of Manuscript 13, 1884, was published in 1961 in the “Morning Watch” readings for March 1-10 
in the Ellen G. White compilation Our High Calling. 

The 72 sentences of MS(13)84 treating Nathanael’s calling occur mainly at the beginning and 
ending of the manuscript text. Of these, 16 or 22 per cent were evaluated as Strict Independence.” 
Out of the remaining 56 sentences, 32, or 44 per cent registered Strict Paraphrase, Simple Verbatim, 
or Strict Verbatim. Since the remainder of the manuscript did not concern our topic we did not 
carry out a parallel search for the complete documemnt [sic]. Compared with the DA text these 
figures for Manuscript 13 indicate a high level of dependency. 

Since so little of Ellen White’s handwritten texts on the life of Christ has been preserved these 
few pages merit [247] special interest. 

It seems strange that Marian Davis would not have incorporated more of Manuscript 13 in the 
DA text, particularly when portions of it already were published in article form in The Signs of the 
Times, “The Vision of Bethel,” and in The Review and Herald under the title of “The Mystic 
Ladder.” Perhaps these captions suggested Old Testament content and on that basis were passed 
by. No doubt we have overlooked some of Ellen White’s earlier articles for the same reason and 
we have concordances. The opening of the sermon as presented in ST would have led anyone to 
pass it by. The article begins with a long quote from Genesis 28. The first direct reference to the 
Nathanael experience with Jesus appears in sentence 43 even though parallels from MS 13 occur 
as early as sentence 34. There is no direct reference to Peter’s ladder of Christian virtues in the 95 
sentences of the sermon. 

Ellen White evidently returned to the Melvill source when composing her sermon or the ST 
article. Sentence 38 clearly reflects Melvill’s sermon (M/9/285) and does not appear in MS 13. 
Other sentences in the sermon are closer to Melvill than is the comparable sentence from MS 13, 
or contain verbal similarities with Melvill not to be found in the parallel sentence of MS 13 even 
when we are not able to register closer, overall dependency for the entire sentence.* [248] 

The RH article on “The Mystic Ladder” deals less with Jacob’s dream and more with the theme 
of salvation only through Christ. A number of quotations from the gospel of John are used to 
support the argument that Christ is the only way to salvation. 


' Melvill, Miscellaneous Sermons, op. cit. 
? See Table 1 above for the figures under MS(13)84. 
3 Compare ST(84)52 with MS(13)281, ST(84)85,86 with MS(13)304a,b, and ST(84)35 with MS(13)256. 
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There is no question that Ellen White was using MS 13 as well as Melvill’s sermon in the 
composition of this article of 72 sentences and in Letter P-47-93.! 

In Table B on page 250 we have listed the parallels between the two journal articles where 
Ellen White comments on Christ as the “ladder,” and MS 13. While there is some overlapping 
between the two published texts, it seems to us more likely to be accounted for by the use of the 
same literary sources, i.e., MS 13 and Melvill’s sermon, than by Ellen White’s use of the earlier 
sermon in ST when writing the later RH article. 

The relevant sentences of MS 13, 1884 have been reproduced in typed form in Appendix D. 
We have corrected a few spelling errors and regularized the capitalization. The wording and syntax 
remain as found in Ellen White’s handwritten text. It is this text that we have presented in our text 
evaluation above. 

The only typescript of this manuscript available from the White Estate files is the copy made 
in 1959 by Martha Montgomery Odom. At the conclusion of the typed copy the [249] {1 page 
deleted} following notation is to be found: “Copied from handwritten original as grammatically 
corrected. April 8, 1959. MMO.” 

We have indicated these “grammatical” changes in our footnotes. In our judgment the 
modifications to the text go beyond grammatical considerations. This is not to suggest that 
excessive liberties were taken by the copyist. We only wish to point out that the White Estate in 
faithfully representing the work of Ellen White did not hesitate, at least in this instance, also to 
engage in some editing of the original text after the author’s death. Obviously the copyist was not 
working from the assumption of verbal inspiration. 

Since we no longer have a copy of the original text of MS 13 as produced by Ellen White’s 
literary assistants at the time of its composition, we have also included in Appendix D the two 
journal articles evidently developed, at least in part, from Manuscript 13. A comparison of these 
published works with the original manuscript allows us to study the dynamic process of the 
transmission of Ellen White’s writings. We have, of course, no way of distinguishing the hand of 
Ellen White from that of her literary helpers in the modifications to her original text. 

The source analytical studies in turning up two articles which at least in part were dependent 
on the same original manuscript points us once again in the direction of tradition analysis. Are 
there significant differences between the two phases of composition? If so, is it [251] possible that 
the Christological concerns of the Minneapolis Conference of 1888 had any bearing on such 
changes? 

These interesting questions lie outside the scope of our research. We can only point out at this 
juncture that chapter 14 has proved to be an important chapter for source analytical study. 


Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


According to our sentence count the DA text is about 159 sentences longer than the SP account. 
Some of this enlargement is due to the opening section in which the parallels from Jones play an 
important role. We have not counted the independent sentences of the SP text, but it would appear 
that we have many more in the DA text. Actually we counted 40 more independent sentences in 
the DA text than the total sentences of all types in the SP account. Our figures, however, may be 
misleading. Part of the reason we have more sentences in the DA text is due to the shorter sentence 


' 1Letter to W. W. Prescott on Oct. 25, 1893. Compare RH(90)59 and Lt(47)10.7 with MS(13)279 and Lt(47)11.3 
with MS(13)283. 
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structure in the DA text. We would have to count words to have an accurate comparison on the 
length. 

The structure or arrangement of the DA text, however, appears to follow the development of 
the story as presented in John 1. Even when the source parallels are found to follow the consecutive 
sentence sequence of the source we cannot be sure the source controls this arrangement, for in the 
case of Jones and Hanna they appear to be following the [252] Scripture account as well. 

The influence of the source is more apparent in the smaller units where the added comments 
on a given section, the elaboration of a particular point, or additional background description come 
in the same location of the DA text as in the source being used. 

We should probably add here that the order of presentation of the DA text is not necessarily 
the work of Ellen White, particularly the chapter openings. We have evidence to show that her 
literary assistants had the freedom to change structure of a chapter or article. We have already 
noted in the previous chapter, as well as in our comments above, the changes made in the sentence 
structure in the process of preparing an article from manuscript material. This chapter presents an 
illustration from the DA text. On the following page we show how the earlier draft of the opening 
of chapter 14 differs from the final edition. The seventh paragraph was moved to the first and the 
previous first paragraph becomes the second. This kind of rearrangement of the composition is 
evidently referred to by Marian Davis in a letter to W. C. White.! 


In the first place, I have worked for a better opening to the chapters. . .. The chapters of the old 
manuscript began too often with some notice of Jesus going here or there, until the book 
seemed almost like a diary. That has been corrected. Then I have tried to begin both chapters 
and paragraphs with short sentences and indeed to simplify wherever possible, to drop out 
every needless word, and to make the work, as I have said, more compact and vigorous. On 
some [253] chapters I had fresh, live matter that will add greatly to the interest of the book. 


Redaction Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


The SP text is structured around the biblical story according to our brief analysis. The material 
from Diary Book 32, while using Hanna material, is rather short for evaluating its structure. We 
did note, however, that in the 11 sentences from Hanna it did not follow the order of Hanna’s 
presentation. 

The 71 sentences taken from Manuscript 13, 1884, present a slightly different picture. Though 
this material does not appear in the DA and there are places where Ellen White breaks with the 
order of Melvill, there are large sections where Ellen White’s order of presentation follows that of 
Melvill.? 

To a lesser degree the same may be said for the two journal articles reviewed under source 
analysis above. In these compositions Ellen White is working primarily with her earlier manuscript 
and only occasionally using Melvill directly. As Table B indicates, however, the net effect is 
basically the same, though on a smaller scale, since she follows the general order of presentation 
as found in her earlier manuscript. [254] 


' Letter of Marian Davis to W. C. White, 4-11-97. 
? Cf. Appendix C on chapter 14. 
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Summary 


The analysis of chapter 14 has led us into a rather involved process of source analysis, the main 
purpose of this research. The textual data has provided us with an illustration of nearly every type 
of source problem we could expect to encounter. The extent of our analysis requires a summary to 
highlight its major features. 

1. The documents on file at the White Estate headquarters in Washington, D.C., include 
handwritten materials by Ellen White on the subject matter presented in chapter 14. Fourteen of 
the sentences from Diary Book 32, pages 39-48, on our topic were selected for the DA text. The 
Ellen White comments of Manuscript 13, 1884, with the exception of perhaps one sentence, were 
not used in this chapter although they had been published elsewhere earlier. In neither case did we 
find the original typescript or copy of the Ellen White autographs. 

Since both texts later appear in published form we can only conclude that the original copies 
have been lost. Both documents show that Ellen White personally copied from literary sources. 
Hanna was used in the diary material and Melvill in Manuscript 13. 

2. The DA text is largely a revision of the SP account in volume 2 beginning with sentence 52 
on page 61 and continuing until sentence 143 on page 68. In terms of the number of sentences 
these 91 add up to being 159 sentences [255] shorter than the 250 of chapter 14 of DA. Some of 
the enlargement is due to an additonal [sic] use of Hanna material and the opening sentences using 
Jones’ work, Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels. Perhaps the greatest reason for the 2.75 times 
higher sentence count lies in the shorter length of the DA sentence. There are also 40 more 
independent sentences in the DA chapter than the total count of all the sentences listed in the SP 
for this chapter. 

3. The content of the DA text is basically the same as that of the earlier materials. The difference 
is mainly in the extended comment of the later text and the application to personal Christian living 
which is in harmony with the stated purposes of the DA text and consistent with what we have 
found in our review of the earlier chapters. 

4. We found no significant differences between the various accounts. The one interesting 
variation noted was the omission in the DA story of John’s visit to Jesus in the wilderness of 
temptation prior to his being called as one of the first disciples. The DA account gives us no hint 
that it has any knowledge of this earlier contact as reported in the SP text. To the contrary, the DA 
reader is led to understand the Jordan meeting as the beginning of John’s personal acquaintance 
with Jesus. And we are left to wonder why it is that only John the Baptist recognized Jesus in His 
changed state following the humiliation in the desert when the earlier account clearly indicates that 
only John, the new disciple, had actually seen Christ in his “pale” and [256] “emaciated” condition. 

5. Out of the 250 sentences of chapter 14, 100 or 40 percent contained literary parallels from 
six authors and seven sources. 

6. This chapter registered Strict Independent status against 132 or 53% of the total number of 
sentences. Bible quotations counted for 18 or 7 percent of the total text. 

7. According to our evaluation scale the average dependency for all sentences apart from the 
use of Scripture amounts to 1.34. If we rate only those sentences showing some dependency, the 
average sentence dependency registers as 3.12. 

8. The two sources accounting for the greatest number of parallels for chapter 14 were The Life 
of Christ by William Hanna and Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels by George Jones. The 49 
parallels from Hanna and the 44 from Jones add up to 93 or 93% of the 100 sentences where 
dependency was registered. Copies of these two books bearing Ellen White’s personal signature 
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were found in her libraries at the time of her death. The work by Jones was among the books of 
her private library. 

9. Seven parallels were credited to four authors and five sources. Even though we are limited 
in three sources to a single parallel we think the evidence merits a listing of these parallels since 
the authors are not strange to the Ellen White text. We list these minor sources for comparison 
purposes against the total textual evidence. As [257] independent parallels for this chapter they 
hardly merit mentioning. 

Frederic Farrar’s life of Christ furnished two parallels, John Fleetwood’s account added 
another. Joseph Ingraham’s work of fiction on The Prince of the House of David was credited with 
two interesting parallels and Henry Melvill was used once from each of two sermons. The lives of 
Christ by Farrar and Fleetwood were a part of Ellen White’s personal library in 1915. One of 
Ingraham’s fictionalized works, though not this particular book, and one of Melvill’s sermon books 
were also a part of Ellen White’s private library when her life ended. 

10. With the exception of a single parallel from Jones, the pre-DA texts reviewed in connection 
with chapter 14 used Hanna’s life of Christ and a sermon by Henry Melvill entitled “Jacob’s Vision 
and Vow.” We show only 11 parallels from Hanna in Table 3 but this total only represents a portion 
of the text of Di(99) which was used in writing the DA. There are many Hanna parallels to be 
found in the SP texts which are taken over into the DA text. We did not register those as SP parallels 
because they would also show up as DA parallels. We wanted to avoid duplication as much as 
possible. Since the SP material relevant to the content of this chapter did not include the entire text 
of the SP chapter we did not independently review the full SP text. 

The Melvill source parallels were found in Manuscript [258] 13, 1884, a text apparently not 
used in the writing of chapter 14. The one sentence that made it into the DA text (the last sentence) 
was probably picked up from one of the articles evidently developed from the manuscript. It is still 
difficult to explain how Marian Davis or Ellen White could have missed the associated comments 
on this chapter’s topic once they had picked up this one sentence. Perhaps the sentence is so basic 
Ellen White did not need to refer to what she had previously written to end her comment for this 
chapter. 

The parallels from Melvill in this manuscript reveal a high degree of literary dependency. Of 
course we are only evaluating 72 sentences on the topic of our chapter and not the entire manuscript. 

Further study should be made in the autograph material and in the otherwise earliest stage of 
the Ellen G. White text tradition if we want to really answer the question of Ellen White’s use of 
sources. 

The location of source parallels from sermons opens a whole new genre of literature for our 
source analytical studies of the Ellen G. White writings. It is much more difficult to trace through 
individual sermons for possible source parallels, particularly when life of Christ material may be 
found in a sermon on an Old Testament theme. 

11. We found no significant difference between the general content of the DA text and that of 
the earlier writings. The practical and devotional material in the DA [259] text while not in SP to 
the same extent did appear in earlier manuscript material which was not included in the DA text. 

12. We did not notice the independent sentences were of a special nature when compared to 
the dependent material. Ellen White at times extended her comments beyond those of the source 
but no particular change in the nature of her own work was noted apart from getting to the central 
point more directly and driving it home. The DA text makes the point in a more concise manner 
with shorter sentences. It remains to be determined however from her autographs as to how much 
of this is Ellen White’s work and how much is to be credited to her literary assistants. 
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13. The arrangement of the DA text appears to follow the SP structure which in turn is very 
similar to the narrative development of John 1:19-51. The similarity to Hanna’s structure may be 
explained on the same basis. In the subunits Ellen White is more likely to follow the source for a 
given time and then interject a series of her own comments. 

14. Apart from the SP text which is largely to be viewed as the earlier edition of the DA text 
we only have the material from Diary Book 32 and Manuscript 13, 1884. The diary sentences came 
roughly between sentences 70 and 104 of the DA text and followed Hanna’s structure for the most 
part. The same can be said of Manuscript 13. There were no long sections of independent material 
in the text [260] portion relating to this chapter and, apart from three short series of sentences taken 
out of the major sequence, Ellen White’s handwritten material follows the textual development of 
Melvill’s sermon. 

The two journal articles containing parallels from Melvill do in part reflect Melvill’s 
arrangement but this is probably due to their dependence on MS 13 which in a number of sections 
follows Melvill’s sermon sequence. 

This chapter has provided a variety of data illustrating a number of characteristics of Ellen 
White’s literary methods. The location of source parallels in sermons introduces a new challenge 
in our efforts to study Ellen White’s use of sources. While this investigation made a limited attempt 
to cover this type of literature we no doubt overlooked many parallels particularly in the area of 
general devotional comments so typical of sermons. [261] {5 pages deleted} 
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The return of Jesus to the place of His childhood and youth is specifically treated in Luke 4:16- 
30 but parallels are to be found in Matthew 13:53-58 and Mark 6:1-6a where we read that Jesus 
returned to “His own country.” The content of the narrative allows a commentator a variety of 
approaches to the text. The naming of the village as Nazareth leads one to reflect upon the 
childhood of Jesus. The Sabbath synagogue service and the reading of Scripture from the prophet 
Isaiah introduce the questions of Sabbath observance, the Jewish religion, Messianic expectations 
and Jesus’ self-understanding as the Messiah. The rejection of Jesus by His people and His reaction 
to their rejection permit comment on the role of the Jewish nation in the purposes of God and how 
trust in God is rewarded with God’s salvation. 

Ellen White referred to this story in various contexts throughout her writing career. In her 
earliest use of this narrative she merely makes a general remark on the attempt of the crowd to 
throw Jesus over a precipice (1SG, p. 36). The first extended commentary on the Nazareth visit 
appears in Redemption Leaflet No. 1, 1877, as part of the material under “The Ministry of Christ,” 
Chapter IV, pages 52-62. In The Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. II, 1877, Chapter VI, Ellen White 
devotes the last fourth of the chapter on “The Marriage at Cana,” pages 110-115, to this episode 
in the life of Christ. It is in these very similar accounts that [262] we notice the use of sources for 
the first time in connection with this story. But it is clear that some four years earlier Ellen White 
was reading Daniel March’s account in Walks and Homes of Jesus.' 

In the February, 1873, issue of The Youth’s Instructor Ellen White writes on Jesus as a youth 
in Nazareth. The article, entitled “The Life of Christ —No. 3,” forms part of the textual background 
for chapter 7 of The Desire of Ages, “As a Child.” Since chapter 24 of the DA recalls the childhood 
of Jesus in the second paragraph and in sentences 8-18 of the Redemption Leaflet text, we introduce 
the DA text of this chapter with nine sentences from the Youth’s Instructor article. 

In addition to Walks and Homes of Jesus Ellen White used another work by March, Days of 
the Son of Man, and Hanna’s Life of Christ in her various writings on the rejection of Jesus at 
Nazareth. 

In Diary Book 14, dated 1889-1890, we found five handwritten pages following the title, 
“Christ at Nazareth.”> The sentences quoted in the text presentation have been corrected in respect 
to punctuation and capitalization. These sentences are identified by Di(89). The full text of Ellen 
White’s original writing on the [263] Nazareth rejection as found in Diary Book 14 may be found 
in uncorrected typescript form in Appendix D under the materials for chapter 24. 

We shall have reason later to mention other articles by Ellen White on the topic of our chapter 
but one final reference should be included here. An 1889 letter to Howard and Madison Miller, 
Letter M-4-1889, includes some comment on the Nazareth experience. We begin our sentence 
numbers on page eight of the typescript which does not identify the copyist. The full text of the 
letter indicates that the letter has been generalized to make it applicable to others in addition to 
these two named individuals. We have corrected the spelling and punctuation errors because we 
have no way of being sure if the error represents the original text or the work of the copyist. 
Excerpts from the letter may be recognized by Lt(4). The full text from sentence 1 on page 8 


' March, Daniel, Walks and Homes of Jesus (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, 1866). 

? March, Daniel, Days of the Son of Man (Philadelphia: J. C. McCurdy & Co., 1882). 

3 We found no transcription of this handwritten document other than the copy made in 1982. The pages in the diary 
are numbered 73-77. 
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through sentence 26 on page 11 and two sentences from pages 12 and 13 have been reproduced in 
Appendix D. 

According to the earlier drafts of chapter 24, the title at one time was “Rejected at Nazareth.” 
The final form of the title is the same as given in the earliest draft known to have existed. When 
we have an occasion to mention the textual evidence from this bound volume containing the earlier 
drafts of some of the chapters of the DA text we use the reference DA(MS) where the (MS) stands 
for the DA manuscript form or working draft of the text as contrasted [264] to the published text. 
The editorial note at the bottom of page 236 of DA is slightly misleading, however. The chapter is 
not based only on Luke 4:16-30. The title is a quote from Matthew 13:55 or Mark 6:3, and some 
of the comments of chapter 24 as well refer to the Matthean or Marken tradition. Ellen White 
and/or her literary sources appear to weave into one story the two accounts even though they also 
speak of a return visit later in Christ’s ministry. 


PRE-DESIRE OF AGES WRITINGS OF ELLEN WHITE NOT UTILIZED IN THE DA TEXT 


The following page has been added to the text presentation even though it does not relate 
directly to the literary form of chapter 24 of the DA text. These sentences from The Youth's 
Instructor, as well as one sentence from Redemption Leaflets No. 1, cover the same content as the 
DA text, and show how Ellen White used sources in writing on the life of Christ. Such earlier 
writings as these formed the scrapbooks developed by Marian Davis to assist Ellen White in the 
production of The Desire of Ages. [265] {21 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


There is no way that all the evidence reviewed in connection with the textual study of even one 
chapter can be presented for the reader’s appreciation. Time and staff limitations also force us to 
curtail our natural and legitimate desires to search for more information down many different 
avenues of interest opened to our attention by this study. 

One very provocative challenge introduced to us forcefully by the study of this chapter is that 
of an internal source critical (analytical) study of Ellen White’s writing on a given topic. Let us 
explain. 

The reader no doubt has already noted how often we have had occasion to list the references 
to Ellen White’s earlier writings on the topic of Christ’s rejection at Nazareth. We have referred 
to an article in The Youth’s Instructor, to Redemption Leaflet, No. 1, to Vol. II of The Spirit of 
Prophecy, to a letter written in 1889, and to some diary material. These writings exhibit the use of 
literary sources and apart from the Y/ article also appear to have been a part of that storehouse of 
writings from which the text of chapter 24 was generated. 

In addition to these items, there is Manuscript 12b, 1896, entitled “Higher Education,” where 
on pages 2 and 3 Ellen White comments on the Nazareth visit. Some of the sentences are very 
close to if not identical to the DA text. Others are similar in thought but not as close in verbal [286] 
expression. 

Another text of interest is Manuscript 40, 1887. The earliest form of the writing consists of a 
19-page handwritten copy which most likely is to be dated sometime in 1887. The only typed copy 
we have found of this manuscript is an unedited White Estate copy by Martha Montgomery Odom 
dated April 18, 1965. Excerpts from MS 40 appear as part of the general article by Ellen White in 
the ST, June 23, 1887. The material has been edited, given the caption, “No Cloak for Their Sin,” 
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and listed as originating in Basel, Switzerland. About four pages from the same manuscript were 
edited and shaped into another ST article. This second part of the manuscript was published under 
the title of “Jesus Rejected at Nazareth,” and appeared under the date of June 16, 1887. 

A final reference takes us to The Review and Herald, February 7, 1888, where Ellen White 
refers to the Nazareth experience in her remarks on “Sanctify Them Through Thy Truth.” The 97 
sentences of the RH article and the ST item of 55 sentences on the visit to Nazareth have been 
photocopied and placed in Appendix D. In respect to the ST article we have also included the 
relevant sections of MS 40, 1887. The RH selection may be compared to the DA text. 

What intrigues us is the way in which Ellen White takes a short and rather concise story and 
using literary sources as well as her own creative abilities develops several different applications. 
We would like to know, Which parts [287] remain basically stable and which parts undergo 
modification? How does the force or emphasis change according to the general thrust of the various 
article and book presentations? Does the story always play the same role in each composition? To 
what degree do the sentences change and what does this tell us about verbal inspiration and the 
proper way to interpret the Ellen G. White writings? 

Obviously, these concerns lie beyond the scope of our investigation. What we have done is to 
provide a comparative listing of the parallel sentences between six earlier accounts and the DA 
text. In the following extended table, Table A, on pages 289 through 293 one can trace the use of 
a particular sentence from its earliest presentation in Redemption Leaflet, No. 1, to its final resting 
place in the DA text. We have not extended our search beyond 1898 but it is conceivable Ellen 
White could have continued the process until the time of her death in 1915. At any rate, the reader 
can use the various texts we have listed in our comparative study and those provided in Appendix 
D to extend our source critical evaluations beyond what we were able to do for this particular study. 


Source Analysis - The DA Text 


Our tabulations as shown in Table 1, page 294, indicate that out of the 153 sentences of chapter 
24 the evaluation of Strict Independence was applied to 112. Bible quotations totaled 9, leaving 
32 as being in some degree dependent on a [288] {6 pages deleted} literary source. The list of 
evaluations for all 153 sentences is located in Appendix A. 

The evaluations of these 32 dependent sentences were divided quite evenly among three 
categories. Partial Independence registered nine, Loose Paraphrase, eight, and ten rated as Simple 
Paraphrase. Of the remaining five sentences, three were labeled Source Bible, one Strict 
Paraphrase, and one Verbatim. 

The dependency average for the entire chapter according to our rating scale is 0.63. The rate 
for the chapter figuring only those sentences indicating some dependency is 2.8. As Table 2 on 
page 296 shows, these 32 dependent sentences can be traced to three books by two authors. Nearly 
all of the parallels, however, appear to have originated with the earlier writings. Whenever we 
came upon a source parallel in the DA text we could be pretty sure we could find the same sentence, 
or virtually so, in an earlier Ellen White text. This dependency of Ellen White upon an earlier Ellen 
White source does not only show up in the text presentation but also in Table A above. Often the 
use of March by the RZ text is repeated in the comparative sentence found in the SP text or the 
later DA material. Likewise the Hanna parallels reflected in the SP text are usually also picked up 
in the DA. Exceptions to this general pattern are sentences 12, 85, 86, 87, 90 and 92. Ellen White 
apparently also returned directly to Hanna’s Life of Christ when she was working on this chapter. 
[295] {1 page deleted} 
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The DA text has slightly more parallels from March’s two works than from Hanna’s Life of 
Christ and the degree of dependency is greater for March as well. Most of the March parallels, 15 
according to our count, came from Walks and Homes of Jesus.' 

We found some difficulty in comparing the length of the DA chapter with the earlier treatments 
of this Nazareth episode. The first full account of the story in 1RZ contained 158 sentences, five 
more sentences than the DA text. Sentences 112-158 however, were more general in nature in 
keeping with the chapter’s title, “The Ministry of Christ.” Yet the same can be said for DA 
sentences 125-153. The RH article, “Sanctify Them Through Thy Truth,” which has many parallels 
with this DA chapter,’ also stresses the more general negative response to the life and work of 
Jesus by the Jewish nation. 

We must also recognize that Ellen White used sources in the earlier 1RZ and 2SP accounts, 
and 73% of the sentences of chapter 24 were evaluated as Strict Independence. Even if one were 
to conclude that the later DA coverage of the Nazareth story was longer it is another matter to 
argue that the longer treatment is to be accounted for by extended borrowing from literary sources, 
as some have done. The evidence from her independent sentences and the multiple and varied 
earlier works that were to some degree utilized in [297] the composition of this chapter do not 
support such claims. 

In our comparison of the DA text with the earlier Ellen White as well as non-Ellen White 
sources we are usually impressed by the amount of duplication in content between the various 
Ellen White accounts. Her earlier and later accounts are often identical in thought and word. There 
is also great similarity between the thought of Ellen White and that of the literary sources even 
when we cannot show literary or verbal dependency. This latter agreement between Ellen White 
and her sources is so surprising to some that disagreements between the two accounts are not 
noticed. A fair evaluation requires us to register differences between the Ellen White writings as 
well as between her writings and the literary sources she used. Source criticism enables us to make 
such distinctions in literary expression. It is another step to ask for the same type of distinctions in 
content. 

Since our major concern is with the source criticism of the DA text when compared with other 
writers, there is no opportunity to take seriously the question of source criticism within the Ellen 
White writings or content criticism between her writings and those she used. When we come across 
examples of such difference we are tempted to include their mention in passing if for no other 
reason than to stimulate further interest in such research. [298] 

Two examples of such difference were noted in our study of this chapter.? According to 
1RL29/54, 2SP156/110, Jesus “requested them to bring him” the Scripture to read. Yet according 
to Di(89)3 and DA13 “he was requested to take part in the service to read a passage.” In the story 
as presented in S7(87), we are told he stood to read and the book was handed to him. There is no 
mention of a request on the part of either Jesus or the leaders of the synagogue. The apparent 
inconsistency is not limited to Ellen White. In Walks and Homes, 72/57, Jesus “demanded” that 
the book be given him but in Days of the Son of Man, 18/95, Jesus was “invited” to read the Isaiah 
selection. 


' See Table 2, page 296. 

? See Table A, pages 292-293. Note particularly how RH sentences 57-82 appear to supply the text for DA113-141. 

3 One difference noted may be due to an omission for brevity’s sake or for the stated objective of leaving out of the 
DA account all non-biblical items. The comment in Di(89)36 that the mob debated for a while over the fate of Jesus 
was not in March or Hanna nor in any of Ellen White’s other accounts of the episode. 
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Ellen White differs from her source in DA43 and 2SP176. Here she claims Jesus gave the 
people of Nazareth the sign they asked for even if they did not recognize it. Hanna on the other 
hand speaks of Jesus who “proceeds to vindicate himself for not showing any special sign.”! A 
close reading of Ellen White and the sources will reveal many such instances where she departs 
from the source even where she is dependent on it. 

Two final comments appear to be in order as we close this section on source analysis. There 
are times when the sources are so similar that definite identity is difficult [299] to isolate. Take for 
example DA24/237. Here the DA text seems to echo March but the earlier parallel sentence from 
SP, 2SP166/111, appears closer to Hanna. One is not sure if the few words which throw the DA 
parallel to March are fortuitous and Ellen White is really using the SP text which in this chapter 
usually follows Hanna. 

The confusion over the true literary source in such cases of nearly identical sentences from 
different sources introduces us to a special source analytical problem. The study of the New 
Testament synoptic gospels has faced a similar problem. How do we account for the parallels 
between Matthew, Mark, and Luke? Did Matthew copy from Mark or Mark from Matthew and 
when is Luke copying from Matthew and when from Mark? When Matthew and Luke agree with 
each other, who is copying from whom or are both copying a common source? 

In our efforts to study Ellen White’s use of sources we must also raise the question with 
reference to the sources themselves. Has Ellen White’s source copied from an earlier writer? The 
concern over charges of plagiarism against Ellen White must push the question further back in 
source tradition study. Literary conventions are established by practice and not by external legal 
or ethical norms. The historical, literary, and cultural context of these 19th century lives of Christ 
needs to be explored before we can settle the issue of plagiarism for a given 19th century religious 
writer. More than once in this source critical [300] study we have faced the problem of sorting out 
the true source from among a number of similar sentence parallels. 

We must also bear in mind that “Strict Independence” has to do with literary expression and 
not content. Both DA98 and DA109 have been evaluated as Il but given the context and parallels 
from 1RL91 and 1RL95 it is obvious the content is echoing Walks and Homes of Jesus by March. 

We have not traced the origins in Ellen White’s earlier writings of the Strict Independence 
sentences. We have noted, however, that these too undergo modification. A few sentences from 
Diary Book 14, numbers 20, 21, for example, appear to have been picked up by the DA text.’ 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


Our analysis of the DA text revealed that the source dependency for chapter 24 is largely due 
to the multiple earlier Ellen White parallels found in the previous writings used to compose the 
DA text. We have listed the parallels from these earlier texts but we cannot evaluate their 
dependency. The duplications in the Ellen White texts introduce duplicate parallels. We can, 
however, note the number of parallels found in the various earlier texts insofar as the content of 
these texts matched the DA content. We can also note the degree of dependency found between 
each given sentence and its source parallel and compare that dependency with the DA text even 
when the same [301] source sentence lies behind both texts. 

Table 3 on page 303 makes it very clear the Walks and Homes of Jesus by March was credited 
as the source behind 37 of the 49 sentences showing dependency. Hanna’s Life of Christ was used 


' See under Hanna 67/170. 
2 Cf. DA29, 30. 
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in nine dependent sentences. And though there are exceptions, generally the earlier text manifested 
the closer dependency.! A few examples have been listed in Table 4 on page 304. 

We also may note the greater dependency of the earlier texts by noting the type of evaluations 
of these sentences even when the same sources are involved. According to Table 1, the DA text 
contained only one Verbatim and one Strict Paraphrase out of 32 sentences. The same table shows 
that in 49 sentences from the previous writings there were 9 Verbatim and 11 Strict Paraphrase. 

In several sentences the differences between Ellen White’s text and the source was [sic] clear 
enough to us to register Partial Independence even though verbal similarities would otherwise have 
led us to indicate greater dependency.” 

Since the pre-DA texts contain so much material which later shows up in the DA text we need 
not repeat our [302] {2 pages deleted} analysis of those texts again. These earlier writings have a 
value, however, independent of their use as sources for chapter 24. 

The letter of Ellen White to Howard and Madison Miller, Lt M-4-1889, shows that she was 
still returning to March twelve years after using March for 1RL.? We have included the sentences 
from this letter in Appendix D so that the reader may locate those portions appearing in our text 
presentation in their original context. The typed copy has been reproduced exactly as it appears in 
the original from the White Estate, but whose copyist was unidentified. We are not sure if the 
spelling errors which have been left uncorrected are those of the copyist or belong to the hand of 
Ellen White. Apart from Manuscript Release 906 we know of no published form of this material 
on Jesus’ visit to Nazareth. The handwritten original on this text is no longer extant. 

The only text on chapter 24 for which we have any handwritten pages from Ellen White is a 
portion of Diary Book 14, pages 73-77. A few sentences appear in our presentation of the DA text 
but it is not all that certain that Ellen White has made direct use of any source apart from her own 
earlier writings. 

Twenty sentences from this diary have been included under Appendix D for chapter 24. We 
have provided some capitalization and have regularized the punctuation. The [305] reader may 
note in this material that Ellen White had no serious trouble expressing herself in what is for the 
most part proper English. She also seems capable of adding still more comment on the Nazareth 
experience even though she has covered the same ground a number of times before. We have not 
located this diary material in any later published form. 

We bring to a close the source criticism section of this analysis with a few particular notations 
relating to both the DA and the pre-DA text. DA44 is a Bible quotation from the narrative. But that 
the use of this particular text should appear just at this juncture in the commentary appears to us 
to be due to the influence of the source. On this basis we gave it a Bl rating. Once the Bible is 
introduced the other texts would naturally follow and therefore they were evaluated as B2. The 
fact that Ellen White goes off in an independent direction from the source just used once the 
quotations from the Bible end also lends support to our rating of B2. 

DA48 does not contain any words used by Hanna but when comparing the sentence with 
2SP181 and the parallels from Hanna clearly evident in the SP context, we gave the sentence the 
12 rating. When DA67 and 1RL74 are compared with M/101/61 the earlier text clearly shows 


' The full list of sentence evaluations and sources behind the 56 quotes from the earlier writings are provided in 
Appendices B and C. The “M” references for sources in Appendix C with sentences numbered 96 and above refer to 
The Days of the Son of Man by March. 

? See DA11; Lt(4)9 under DA33; DA67; Lt(4)21 under DA95; IRL95 and Lt(4)25 under DA109; Lt(4)43a and 
Lt(4)44 under DA153. 

3 Cf. Lt(4)9, 43, 44 for example. 
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closer dependency. Yet because Ellen White departs from the source in both sentences to add the 
thought of Satan’s control over the minds of the people, we felt a fair evaluation must also indicate 
Ellen White’s [306] independence in both sentences. On this basis we evaluated both as Partial 
Independence (12). We met the same situation when comparing 1RL90 and ‘ Lt(4)21 with 
M/109,110/62.! 

A somewhat similar situation was faced in evaluating DA71 and 1RL75. 1RL75 has more 
words in common with the source but it is longer than the DA sentence. We took the comparative 
sentence length into consideration and on this basis gave both sentences the same evaluation. 

A final note concerns DA96. The earlier text of 1RL92 is taken completely from March 
(M/115/62). We were tempted to rate this sentence as Strict Verbatim. But in view of the fact that 
a few words from the source were left out, we felt Verbatim (V2) to be a more accurate rating. 


Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


The order of presentation as found in chapter 24 is that of Ellen White and/or Marian Davis. 
We offer the following evidence for this claim. 

The earlier draft of this chapter opened with the quote from Luke’s gospel? which no longer 
appears in the DA text. The next draft opened with what was the second sentence and is now the 
fourth. Finally on a page insert dated December 20, 1897, three new sentences were added which 
become the opening paragraph of the published text. The rearrangement [307] of the text and 
introduction were no doubt due to Marian Davis’ desire to present a more dramatic opening. In a 
letter to W. C. White* she described her intentions in this regard. 

A comparison of the text of the rough draft of the DA text and the published text edition also 
shows further modifications to the text. 

Table A as presented above shows how the various earlier accounts of Ellen White were 
utilized in the structuring of this chapter. Both 1RZ and 2SP provided the basic form of the thematic 
development but these compositions were modified through transposition of sentences and the 
addition of new material. Ellen White added some paragraphs from the 1888 RH article as well as 
some new independent comments. 

It is quite evident that March’s order of presentation had some influence on the structure of 
chapter 24. March is approaching the narrative of the life of Jesus from a geographical perspective 
in Walks and Homes of Jesus. He relates the synoptic accounts of Jesus in Nazareth or his “own 
country” as two accounts and they may well be.° As two separate visits he puts one some time later 
than the other [308] but covers both in the same chapter. 

Ellen White, on the other hand, is presenting a chronological narrative. She does not cover the 
John the Baptist material in one chapter but in at least four different contexts. She has other 
chapters covering the ministry of Jesus where the second story could have been included. 
Nevertheless at sentence 94 she begins to tell of the visit of Jesus to Nazareth which took place 
“(t)oward the close of His ministry.” 


' See after DA95. 

? Luke 4:16. 

3 Bound drrafts (sic), DA manuscript, pages 310a, -b, -c. 

4 Quoted above in the chapter 14 analysis, page 253f. 

5 Many students of the synoptic gospels interpret the textual evidence as two separate accounts of a single rejection. 
Other examples of this type of interpretation would be the two differing reports on the temptation of Jesus, the sermon 
on the mount, and the feeding of the five thousand. 
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Perhaps a closer study of each chapter would uncover evidence that Ellen White is not 
consistent in her chronological scheme of presentation. But the evidence of this chapter does seem 
to speak for some redactional influence of March. We hasten to add, however, that over all the 
chapter is the work of Ellen White and Marian Davis. The grand purpose of witnessing for Christ 
and the gospel comes through time and again in Ellen White’s personal materials and in her appeals. 
She is speaking of the Jews but one somehow can never overcome the impression that in this 
chapter she is also addressing the pietists and religious leaders of her times. 


Redaction Analysis - the Pre-DA Text 


The rather heavy use of earlier materials in the composition of the DA text for chapter 24 makes 
it impractical to insist on a clear separation of our analysis into the two categories of DA and pre- 
DA text. For this [309] reason we have included extensive comment on the pre-DA text under the 
DA text discussion. 

Perhaps we are justified in separating out one of the earlier texts as further evidence of the 
influence of March even though this dependency is not apparent in the DA text which is built so 
strongly upon 1RL and 2SP.! 

In Letter M-4-1889 there is a section on the Nazareth visits. The comments are condensed yet 
both visits are included. The account opens with one sentence which is in a general way 
comparable to the opening section of the DA narrative though we could find no direct parallel in 
the previous materials as Table A clearly indicates. Ellen White writes: “The King of glory 
appeared in the form of a servant, clothed in the garb of humanity.’” 

The second and third sentences of March’s chapter on Nazareth read as follows: 


The Son of God has appeared upon the great mission of redemption, announced as King and 
Messiah by a multutude (sic) of the heavenly host, and yet he must be hidden from the world 
thirty years before he makes himself known. For so long a time he must live by toil, in 
dependence and obscurity, as if he were the least of the sons of men. 


Ellen White’s short sentence has made the point of these two longer sentences. Her next 
sentence parallels that of 1RL19 which we have included in our text presentation just ahead of the 
DA text. It is clear from 1RL19 that March is [310] being quoted even though Ellen White is now 
to sentence 60 in March’s account. This second sentence of her letter to the Millers reads: 


When he began his public ministry in Nazereth [sic], there was a sad and terrible exhibition of 
what human nature can and will be when Satan works on the heart.* 


The textual data for this chapter clearly shows that this letter contains March parallels. The 
quotes above were presented to show that Ellen White is beginning her use of March at the opening 
of his coverage of the Nazareth visit. What is not obvious from our textual evidence is the fact that 
sentences 43 and 44 of the Miller letter not only close Ellen White’s account of the Nazareth story, 


! Hanna’s work appears to provide filler material for basically a March arrangement as modified by Ellen White 
through combination of later writings. 

? Letter M-4-1889, sentence 1, page 8.7. 

3 Daniel March, Walks and Homes of Jesus, page 45. 

4 Letter M-4-1889, sentence 2, page 8.8. 
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but these two sentences parallel two sentences at the close of the March chapter on Nazareth. 
Sentence 44 of Letter 4, which we have located at the end of the DA text after sentence 153, is 
parallel to sentence M/134/64, the last sentence in the chapter. 

Ellen White is able to move directly from the Nazareth story into her specific council for the 
Millers. Furthermore, she is able with slight modification to make this specific letter applicable for 
general use. We quote here the very next three sentences following sentence 44. The words in 
parentheses were added to the typed copy in what appears to us to be Ellen White’s own 
handwriting. 


Your spiritual disernment [sic] has been blunted. God has sent messages of light to you (his 
people) [311] which would have been as healing balm had you (they) received them; but you 
(with others) did not do this. Like the men of Nazarth (sic), you set yourselves to refuse the 
light, you exalted your own opinion and judgment as more valuable than the judgment of those 
whom God has made channels of light.! 


It would appear that Ellen White at times not only used the literary expressions of sources 
available to her but she also followed their order of presentation. At the same time she felt at liberty 
to add, omit, or rearrange the material to suit her own purposes. In the present example, the material 
from March, its beginning, ending, and some choice selections between, serve her larger purpose. 
She is looking for a suitable Bible story to help her drive home a point. March’s treatment of the 
Nazareth story assists in telling the story. But Ellen White moves beyond March in the application 
of the story in her prophetic ministry to her church and to Christians in general. 


Summary 


The analysis of chapter 24 points up the need for further research in a number of areas. A fair 
evaluation of Ellen White’s use of sources in reference to charges of plagiarism requires an 
investigation into the literary practices of her 19th century contemporaries. The close similarities 
between the sources raises the strong possibility that Ellen White was not alone in using the literary 
work of others. [312] 

We also noted the repeated use of Christ’s rejection in articles of varying themes. A form 
critical study of these various accounts would bring to light the changes, if any, which take place 
in the telling of the story to different readers and for emphasizing diverse themes. 

An analysis of the modifications in the textual tradition from the original handwritten text of 
Ellen White or the first copy through the history of its various published formulations during Ellen 
White’s lifetime would shed light on the work of her literary assistants. But more importantly, it 
would provide implicit information as to Ellen White’s understanding of the process of inspiration. 
The insights from such a study would also assist us who live after her death to interpret her writings 
in harmony with her own intentions. 

In respect to the fourteen questions we are addressing to each of the fifteen chapters of our 
research project, the following information was supplied by chapter 24. 

1. The only primary text to be found on the subject of Christ’s rejection at Nazareth was a five- 
page section from Diary Book 14, 1889, 1890, pages 73-77. We have included five sentences in 
our list of Ellen White sentences but we cannot be sure as to what part this diary material played 
in the final composition of the DA text. The content of these pages is very similar to the earlier 


' Letter M-4-1889, page 13. 
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comments of Ellen White. A few sentences do not appear anywhere else as far [313] as we know.! 
There are also a few sentences that have undergone some change but appear to be the earlier form 
of some independent comments of Ellen White in the DA text.” Because of these affinities with 
the earlier writings we hesitate to claim independent source parallels for this diary material 
although we have done so in a few instances. 

Letter M-4-1889 is not strictly speaking a primary text since it exists in typed not handwritten 
form. The errors in spelling and punctuation and Ellen White’s added interlineations do, however, 
give it considerable value as a very early form of an Ellen White text. The source parallels to be 
found in this letter add to its value for our study. 

2. There is no strong evidence for an expansion of Ellen White’s treatment of the Nazareth 
visits of Jesus over the earlier accounts. The first extended coverage of 1RL had 158 sentences 
against the DA account of 153. We grant that the Redemption Leaflet narrative included a good 
number of sentences relating to the general ministry of Jesus, but so does the later DA account add 
a number of independent comments on the Jewish religious leaders. 

When we add to this evidence the material from 2SP, Diary Book 14 sentences and the RH 
article of 1888 we should probably speak of a reduction in the DA with respect to Ellen White’s 
overall writings on the topic. We should not, [314] however, overlook the influence of added 
material from a rereading of March? and the addition of Hanna parallels in the 2SP text on the later 
DA coverage. The rewriting of the earlier text often forces us to rate the sentence as independent 
when a source parallel in fact lies behind it. Until a thorough content analysis is completed we 
would argue that Ellen White’s own comments account for as much enlargement over the previous 
writings as do her use of sources. 

3. The content of the Nazareth account is basically the same in each of the texts insofar as our 
limited survey revealed. The difference between the various reports was the function of the story 
for Ellen White’s direct purpose. Not all accounts mentioned both visits and some presentations 
were quite concise. The multiple uses of the Nazareth visit provides [sic] a good case study for a 
form and tradition study in the Ellen White writings. We should be able to trace the function of 
the story and its related form changes as it is applied to different audience or reader purposes. 

4. We found no major differences between the DA text and the earlier writings. The one 
interesting variation had to do with whether Jesus requested or was asked to read the Scripture 
from the prophet Isaiah. The multiple accounts of the Nazareth visits were remarkably similar. 
[315] 

5. Chapter 24 contains 153 sentences of which 32 or 21% show some dependency. 

6. Out of the total sentences, 112 or 73% were rated for Strict Independence. Nine sentences 
containing quotations from the Bible were not evaluated. 

7. When the dependency rating scale is applied to the entire chapter the average dependency is 
0.63. If we count only those sentences which register some degree of dependency, the average is 
2.8. 

8. Two sources accounted for most of the parallels of chapter 24. The Walks and Homes of 
Jesus by Daniel March was credited with supplying 15 parallels. This work was part of Ellen 
White’s office library at the time of her death. The familiar Life of Christ by William Hanna 
accounted for 13 parallels. 


' Cf. sentences 8, 36. 
2 Compare Di(89)1 with DA4, Di(89)2, 5, 6 with DA8, Di(89)20, 21 with DA29, 30. 
3 See comments on Lt(4)1889 under “Redaction Analysis - The Pre-DA Text” above. 
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9. Some of the text of March’s work on the Walks and Homes of Jesus is very similar to his 
comments appearing in a second work, The Days of the Son of Man. We were able to distinguish 
at least four sentences which show dependency on this latter source. 

10. These same sources were used by Ellen White in writing her earlier comments on the 
Nazareth visits. The dominant source is Walks and Homes by March. We found 37 parallels from 
this work. Most of these were in the Redemption Leaflet material though some parallels were found 
in Letter M-4-1889. The Hanna parallels in the pre-DA text were largely limited to Ellen White’s 
commentary in Spirit [316] of Prophecy, Vol. I, where we found nine parallels. 

11. Though the limitations of our evaluation criteria did not also allow for fine discrimination 
in our evaluations, generally the earlier parallels typically showed a higher degree of dependency. 

12. We found no appreciable difference in the sentence content between the parallel and non- 
parallel sentences. The parallels included the early life of Jesus, historical background, attitudes of 
the Jewish people, and to a limited degree practical application. Ellen White often extended the 
comment beyond that of the source. 

We did note one instance of Ellen White’s opposing the source even while using it and a 
number of instances where she added to the source parallel certain comments not found in the 
source. Once again the evidence seems to clearly suggest that while Ellen White’s writings are to 
a degree derivative they also have their original aspects. 

13. The basic structure of chapter 24 appears to come from March through the earlier 1 RZ text. 
Like March she combines the two accounts of Jesus’ visiting Nazareth or His “own country” into 
one narrative even when the DA text is generally chronological in its approach. March would be 
expected to mention both visits because he is writing a geographical account. Nevertheless the 
chapter as a completed work is to be credited to Ellen White and/or Marian Davis who modified 
the basic structural pattern through the introduction of additional March material, Hanna [317] 
parallels, and independent comments drawn from various later published and unpublished articles 
and miscellaneous writings. 

14. The pre-DA accounts do show Ellen White is indebted to the structural pattern of March in 
most instances because of her basic use of the earlier Redemption Leaflet text. This was especially 
noticed in the Miller letter of 1889. But Ellen White does not merely relate the story of Jesus’ visit 
to Nazareth, and in some cases she does not treat both visits as does March. She is using the 
Nazareth rejection to illustrate the lessons she intends to impress upon the mind of the reader. Her 
articles are, therefore, more than a commentary on the Nazareth experience. She is writing for 
purposes of counsel and evangelical appeal. When the total Ellen White article is being considered 
we must insist its arrangement is not indebted to March. We should also remember that behind 
March is the basic biblical story to which March is also indebted. [318] {4 pages deleted} 
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According to the notation at the bottom of the first page of chapter 37, Ellen White’s comments 
to follow are based upon Matthew 10, Mark 6:7-11, and Luke 9:1-6. In these verses the synoptic 
gospels record the commission of Jesus to the twelve apostles as He sends them forth on their first 
missionary tour. The account of Matthew takes 42 verses to introduce the disciples as apostles and 
to present a long discourse from Jesus. Ellen White follows Matthew rather than Mark and Luke 
who merely record the event. Luke has more to say when he speaks of the sending out of the 
seventy in chapter 10. 

Ellen White does not specifically address this topic in Spiritual Gifts. She does speak of the 
healing ministry of Jesus on page 37 of chapter V on “The Ministry of Jesus” but nowhere treats 
the sending out of the twelve. 

The earliest extended Ellen White comment on the sending out of the twelve appears in the 
last 24 sentences of Spirit of Prophecy, II, chapter XIX, “Other Parables.” The account begins with 
sentences 159 and 160 which are very similar to what also is found in Redemption Leaflet, No. 3, 
published with 2SP in 1877. 

Ellen White referred to this first independent missionary journey of the apostles in various 
published articles throughout the formative years of the Adventist missionary movement. 
Understandably the missionary activities of Jesus and of His disciples would provide the [319] 
ideal models for Ellen White as she sought to inspire the Adventists with the necessary zeal for 
transforming a small missionary people into a worldwide evangelistic force. 

Some choice words from Steps to Christ! were used in the DA text to speak of Jesus’ example 
in ministry. Since these sentences, with one exception, appear to have been lifted verbatim from 
SC we have only included as pre-DA text the one sentence from that portion of the SC material not 
found in the DA text. The abbreviation SC is used to identify that sentence. 

Marian Davis evidently had in her scrapbook four articles from The Review and Herald relating 
to the sending out of the first evangelists. We do not in every instance repeat the earlier text if a 
source is not involved or if the DA text is an exact duplication of the earlier text. We do, however, 
make references to these earlier articles. These previously published writings play an important 
role in the study of how the literary tradition of the Ellen White writings utilizes Bible themes in 
different ways to serve different purposes. This variety of application serves to inform our method 
of interpreting the Ellen White writings. But primarily our concern is to note how the combination 
of these earlier writings results in the [320] formation of the DA text which is our specific focus in 
this study. 

Three of the four RH articles to which we are referring are entitled, “Christ’s Instruction to His 
Followers.” This series is presented in the April 19, 26, and May 3, 1892, issues and all three parts 
carry the notation “Sermon of North Fitzroy, Australia, Jan. 9, 1892.” The fourth RH selection 
appeared under date of November 7, 1893, and carried the title, “Come Ye Yourselves Apart, . . . 
and Rest Awhile.” 

Our search for Ellen White’s earlier comments on the theme of chapter 37 led us also to the 
article, “Co-Workers with Christ,” RH, March 23, 1897. We did not include any sentences from 
this material in our text presentation. The date is close to the publication date of the DA text and 
the text does not advance our knowledge of Ellen White’s use of sources. Many of the sentences 


' Mrs. E. G. White, Steps to Christ (Battle Creek, Mich.: Review and Herald Publishing Co., 1896), pages 11, 12. The 
earlier edition of this work as published by Fleming H. Revell in 1892 did not contain the chapter on “God’s Love for 
Man” where the sentences later used in the DA text make their first appearance in the writings of Ellen White. 
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in this article are similar in content to what Ellen White has written before and represent her 
independent work.! 

We are fortunate to have in our possession the earlier draft of some of the DA chapters. In this 
manuscript which we call DA(MS), chapter 37 was numbered as 36 and carried the title “The 
Apostles’ First Mission.” Our text presentation will include some sentences from this earlier draft 
which do not appear in the published DA text. [321] 

The literary sources mentioned in the evaluation of literary dependency for chapter 37 include 
the familiar Life of Christ by William Hanna and The Great Teacher by John Harris. In respect to 
the latter source, however, we will be using the 1870 edition which contained some comments not 
found in the 1836 publication used earlier. We indicate the edition by [Harris, GT(1870)]. 

Other sources making their appearance in this chapter involve literary works by Cumming, 
Miller, and Pentecost.” In each instance the quotation will be identified by the author’s name 
followed by the initials of his work.* [322] {47 pages deleted! 


Analysis 


When chapter 37 in the earlier working draft of the first third of the DA text (identified there 
as chapter 36) is, compared with present DA text one is tempted to conclude that chapter 37 was 
originally planned to follow chapter 24 as does our study by happenstance. The first 14 sentences 
repeat sentences now found in the Nazareth narrative. These verses would make a logical 
introduction to “The Apostles’ First Mission,” as chapter 36 was entitled, because in Mark’s gospel 
the sending out of the twelve, Mark 6:7-11, follows the account of Jesus’ rejection at Nazareth, 
verses 1-6. 

A second option for the opening of this chapter on the first missionary tour evidently involved 
setting forth the context for the Matthew account of the story. There is clear evidence that Ellen 
White is following the narrative account of Matthew in chapter 37. It would be natural for her to 
reach back into Matthew 9 for painting in the background with a few broad strokes of her literary 
brush, particularly when there is such a beautiful text to introduce her to them in Matthew 9:35 
which speaks in a general way of Jesus’ ministry. 

For some reason this second option was also set aside because the DA text as published opened 
with sentence 26 of the earlier draft. It is interesting to note, however, that [346] Hanna’s 
commentary on this episode in the life of Christ also begins with reference to these same verses 
from Matthew 9:35ff. Incidentally, Hanna called his chapter “The Mission of the Twelve.”° 

The remainder of the earlier draft is generally the same as the published text except for slight 
editing. The modifications appear to involve more deletions than additions. 


' Interested readers may compare sentence 7 with DA18/350, 12 with DA47/351, 14 with DA45/351, 31ff. with DA56- 
61/351,352, and 39 with DA19/350. 

2 John Cumming, Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. Matthew (Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor, 
and Worthington, 1855); J. R. Miller, Week-Day Religion (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1880); 
George F. Pentecost, Bible Studies from the Old and New Testaments Covering the International Sunday School 
Lessons for 1889 (New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 1888) and Bible Studies I. Studies in the Pentateuch. II. Studies in 
the Life of Christ. The International Sunday School Lessons for 1894 (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1893). 

3 [Cumming, SR-M], [Miller, W-DR], [Pentecost, BS(89)] and [Pentecost, BS(94)]. 

4 Cf. DA(MS)1/470 with DA94/241, 3/470 with 93/241, 4/470 with 95,96/241, 5-14/470-471 with 97-105/241. The 
DA Manuscript sentences are given in Appendix D. 

5 Chapter IX of The Life of Christ, 1863. 
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The DA text of 217 sentences appears to be largely the work of Ellen White. We evaluated 146 
sentences as her independent writing and 12 as quotations from the Bible. The special nature of 
this chapter invites some specific observations to which we now turn. 


Source Analysis - The DA Text 


Some degree of dependency was found in 59 of the 217 sentences of chapter 37. According to 
Table 1, page 348, these dependent sentences involved 5 Verbatim, 10 Strict Paraphrase, 9 Simple 
Paraphrase, 3 Loose Paraphrase, 14 Bible Source, and 9 Partial Independence.' The average 
dependency rate for all sentences apart from biblical quotations is .92. If we exclude the 
independent sentences the average for the 59 dependent sentences is 3.2. 

The figures on the distribution of sources for the 59 dependent sentences, as per Table 2 on 
page 349, show Hanna [347] {2 pages deleted} as the major source. A closer look, however, 
indicates that 14 of the 29 dependent sentences involve Bible quotations. Both Ellen White and 
Hanna follow the discourse of Jesus as presented in chapter 10 of Matthew’s gospel. We readily 
admit that some of our ratings are problematic. We used such criteria as change from direct to 
indirect discourse, introduction of a quote after general commentary and use of partial quotes as 
keys to when Ellen White is likely to have been influenced by Hanna in her use of the text of 
Scripture. If we were to discount the sentences using Bible quotations we would have more 
sentences attributed to Harris than to Hanna. 

Though we shall have reason below to mention Hanna as the major source appearing in the 
pre-DA material, we feel constrained to repeat this caution for the source criticism (analysis) of 
chapter 37. Ellen White and Hanna are in basic agreement with the narrative discourse of Matthew 
10. The nature of the discourse on practical policies of public and personal ministry encourage and 
invite additional commentary. Missionary sermons were popular in the 19th century of frontier 
America and the expanding foreign missionary programs of Protestant churches. There would be 
no dearth of sermonic material available to Ellen White. 

The Adventist Church was also in the prime of its missionary outreach. Ellen White herself 
had gone to Europe in 1885 and the DA text was written while she was once again involved in the 
mission work of Adventists in Australia. [350] Commentary on evangelism and mission activity 
would be in harmony with what must have formed the basis of much of the writing and speaking 
of Ellen White during the eighties and nineties of the last century. The heavy concentration of 
Ellen White’s independent comment as found in this chapter should not come as a surprise when 
we take into consideration the special burden of this chapter. Perhaps Ellen White’s great concern 
for the mission outreach of the church is reflected in the repetition which occurs in the chapter.” 

There is also some uncertainty in attributing the five parallels to George Pentecost’s works. 
Ellen White’s usual pattern has been, according to the evidence of this study, to use a given source 
several times in a particular writing. And when the dependency is not high, i.e., not Verbatim or 
even Strict Paraphrase, the claim of dependency is all the more tentative. The same cautions are to 
be raised against the one sentence credited to Cumming. 

On the other hand there are similarities between Ellen White’s sentences and that of these 
sources. In addition, these authors were not unknown to Ellen White. Her private library at the 
time of her death included Cumming’s similar work on John’s gospel and her office library 


' Bible quotations counted for 12 sentences. 
? Compare for example DA28/350 with DA38/350, DA81 with DA104 and DA159 with DA164. 
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contained copies of Pentecost’s Bible Studies from the Old and New Testaments for the years 1887 
to 1893. [351] 

In sentences DA27-34 and 71-80 John Harris’ study of the characteristics of Jesus’ ministry is 
being utilized. The latter group of sentences which are influenced by his 1870 edition are not found 
in the 1836 edition of The Great Teacher. The parallels to sentences 27-30 were located in the 
earlier text of Harris though they may also appear in the later edition under a different pagination. 
Our study indicated Ellen White was using Harris directly in the composition of these sentences. 
At least we found no earlier writing of Ellen White where these sentences occurred. 

It is very likely, however, that Ellen White’s use of Miller in DA82-91 comes from her earlier 
work, Steps to Christ, page 12. Apart from her omission of sentence 13, the DA text duplicates the 
text of Steps to Christ. J. R. Miller as an author is represented in Ellen White’s office library in 
1915 but through another of his books.'! When the parallels from Miller’s text on Week-Day 
Religion are compared to the SC or DA text there is no reason to doubt Ellen White’s dependency 
on this 1880 work on practical religion. 

Apart from Ellen White’s use of the Miller material from Steps to Christ, our evidence points 
to her direct use of the writings of Cumming, Hanna, Harris, and Pentecost in the writing of chapter 
37. We do admit, however, that at [352] times we found it difficult to establish for certain which 
source was being used. For example DA70-72 contain elements similar to comparable comments 
by Hanna as well as Harris, particularly sentences 71 and 72.” To avoid confusion in the tabulations 
we have listed the source as Harris. But time and again the parallels between the sources tempt us 
to initiate a study of literary borrowing among Ellen White’s contemporaries. Such an 
investigation should be undertaken to inform us on the literary practices of writers on religion in 
the 19th century. Only when we have a realistic and fairly comprehensive understanding of the 
literary conventions followed by her contemporaries can we with justification evaluate Ellen 
White’s position relative to the question of plagiarism. 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


The figures from Table 1 above list 39 sentences evaluated from Ellen White’s previous 
writings. Of the 39, seven were judged to be original with Ellen White and one was a quote from 
Scripture. The remaining 31 dependent sentences involved 14 references from Scripture which 
were attributed to the influence of the source and five sentences of Partial Independence. There 
were 12 sentences listed from Loose Paraphrase to Verbatim. 

Most of the earlier parallels may be attributed to [353] Hanna as Table 3, page 355, clearly 
indicates. These earlier writings, reaching from The Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. II and Redemption 
Leaflets, No. 3, through several RH articles to the earlier draft of the DA text were hardly used in 
the composition of chapter 37. Ellen White apparently took some sentences from these earlier 
materials but, as it turns out, most of these sentences appear to be her own compositions. The 
sentences involving source parallels were generally not picked up for the DA text. Those that were 
have been so modified as to be hardly recognized. Where we have indentified [sic] such usage the 
earlier writing usually reflects greater dependency even when our criteria of evaluation do not 
permit such fine distinctions.* The evaluations for each of the 39 sentences may be found in 
Appendix B. 


! J, R. Miller, Home-making (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 1912). 
? Cf. Hanna 48,50/270 and the Harris reference as given. 
3 Cf. DA34 with DA(MS)58/474, DA157/355 with 2SP171a, and DA168 with 2SP174. 
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Our source analysis has not entailed a serious content study, even though content does play a 
significant role. We have used content analysis to distinguish between a paraphrase of basically 
the same thought and a new or contrasting element of content. In the former dependency is 
evaluated; in the latter we stress literary dependency. The very nature of a study of source parallels 
leads one to emphasize similarities over dissimilarities. Often obvious agreements are noted and 
the more subtle disagreements between two writers are overlooked. We have two examples of [354] 
{1 page deleted} such differences between Ellen White and Hanna in this chapter. 

Under DA17 and 2SP163/256 Ellen White says Jesus had earlier sent the disciples away “to 
labor by themselves for a short time.” Hanna on the other hand in 8,9/268 speaks of them being 
“continually by his side” before this first missionary tour. It is also clear from the context that 
Ellen White has been using Hanna, yet under DA60/351 she explains that the ministry of the 
apostles was not to involve public meetings in synagogues. Hanna’s comment, 14/268, speaks of 
the disciples entering the synagogues as part of their ministry. 

Perhaps as investigations such as this one locate the sources Ellen White used, further study 
can be given to a comparison of content, noting the agreements and differences between these 
literary sources and Ellen White’s writings. 


Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


The high percentage of independent sentences scattered throughout chapter 37 speaks against 
Ellen White’s being dependent upon a source for the chapter’s structure. We have already pointed 
out that this composition is following the arrangement of Matthew 10. The structural elements 
parallel to Hanna’s chapter on “The Mission of the Twelve” are to be explained on the basis of 
two writers following the same source rather than on one copying the other. Further evidence in 
favor of this argument is to be found in [356] the numerous instances of Ellen White’s commenting 
on verses of Scripture which Hanna merely lists without comment. We have also noted that while 
the earlier DA manuscript opens with a reference to the context of Matthew 10 as does Hanna, the 
published text does not. Finally, Ellen White concludes her chapter when she reaches the closing 
verses of Matthew 10 whereas Hanna, the only serious contender for the position of influencing 
the structure of chapter 37, does not. 

There are some small sections of the DA text which do follow the order of theme development 
as found in the source for those sentences involved. For example, the sentences taken from two 
pages of Harris’ editions of The Great Teacher follow in the DA text the order of Harris. The 
selections from Miller with the exception of one sentence follow the order of Miller’s text. The 
same general similarity of sentence order is found between Ellen White’s use of Hanna and the 
sequence of those same sentences in Hanna’s text. Appendix A includes a complete list of source 
references and evaluations for chapter 37. 


Redaction Analysis — The Pre-DA Text 


The only earlier writing of Ellen White on the subject of chapter 37, long enough to permit a 
study of its structure and clearly containing source parallels, is the material. from The Spirit of 
Prophecy, Vol. 11. The 23 sentences of the 2SP text follow Hanna’s arrangement. We [357] must 
also add, however, that this redactional similarity is not entirely due to a dependence upon Hanna. 
Both writers are in the main following the order of events and comments as presented in the biblical 
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records. We refer the reader to Appendix C for a comparative list and to Matthew 10 as the primary 
source for Ellen White’s structure of the SP account. 


Summary 


The summary for chapter 37 follows the pattern used for each of the 15 chapters of the DA text 
surveyed in this investigation. 

1. There are no handwritten primary documents to support the DA text or the earlier writings 
treating the first missionary tour of the twelve apostles. 

2. The DA text represents an expansion of Ellen White’s previous coverage of the topic under 
study but this enlargement is not due to the use of sources. Nearly every one of the 24 sentences 
of 2SP involve the use of Hanna. There is proportionately less of Ellen White’s independent work 
in the earlier text than in the DA text. It is also true that some additional material has come from a 
second look at Hanna as well as from the works of Harris and Miller. But the extended commentary 
of the DA text and the RH articles of a few years earlier appears to be the result of Ellen White’s 
own literary work. She was fond of writing on the need for and character of mission activities. She 
[358] also found the subject of this chapter ideal for making some practical comments and 
suggestions for Christians in general. This latter intention was in harmony with her stated 
objectives in producing her “life of Chirst [sic].” 

3. The earlier comments of any length making use of the text of 2SP employed the story of 
sending out the 12 disciples to illustrate the point of her sermon or article. In one article developed 
from a sermon she comments on Acts 1:4-8. The second part of her sermon refers to the experience 
of the disciples as she comments directly on Matt. 10:16, a portion of Jesus’ discourse to the twelve 
before they departed on their short tour. The third section develops the theme of another verse 
from the discourse of Jesus as presented in Matthew 10. A fourth reference to this missionary 
journey in Galilee opens her comments on the theme of “Come Ye Yourselves Apart, ... And 
Rest Awhile.” But nowhere does she provide the consistent structure of a commentary on Matthew 
10 as is found in chapter 37 of the DA text. 

4. Insofar as the comments of Ellen White were focused on Matthew 10, we found no 
significant differences. We should point out, however, that since Ellen White’s comments in these 
RH articles involved few source parallels we had no reason to submit these articles to serious 
content analysis. 

5. Chapter 37 has 217 sentences, 59 of which, or 27 percent, show some literary dependence. 

6. We evaluated 146 sentences or 67% of the total as [359] Strict Independence. There were 
12 sentences excluded from the evaluation totals on the basis of independent Bible quotations. 

7. According to the rating scale we are using in each chapter the average degree of dependency 
for the 59 sentences is 3.2. If we include the total number of sentences apart from the biblical 
quotations the average dependency is .92. 

8. Most of the parallels reflected in chapter 37 have been attributed to William Hanna’s Life of 
Christ. 

9. Miller’s work on Week-Day Religion supplied 10 parallels in the pre-DA textual materials 
and The Great Teacher by John Harris was credited with 15 parallels taken from two separate 
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editions.' Six parallels were found in two collections of Bible Studies by George Pentecost and in 
John Cumming’s commentary on Matthew.” 

10. William Hanna’s work on the life of Christ also furnished most of the source parallels for 
the earlier writings of Ellen White on this chapter’s topic. These parallels appear for the most part 
in 25P159/255 2SP179/258 and in some of the sentences of the earlier DA manuscript which were 
not included in the published DA text. 

11. The earlier texts exhibited closer dependency than [360] did the later DA texts in those 
sentences where the same source parallel was involved. Yet in respect to the use of sources by the 
DA text overall, we found greater dependency in the later text. For example, the DA text contained 
five Verbatim parallels against only two for the earlier texts. Again, the DA text included 10 Strict 
Paraphrase when the pre-DA text registered only four.? 

Perhaps these results are to be expected when we remember that the DA text involved 59 source 
parallels and the pre-DA text only 31. Furthermore, our study indicated that Ellen White did not 
depend heavily on the earlier writings in producing the DA text.* This means that Ellen White 
returned to a direct use of sources in her composition of this chapter. 

The parallels in both the DA and pre-DA texts are of the same type. They include descriptive, 
historical, theological, devotional, and practical. 

12. We did not find any substantive difference between the dependent and independent 
sentences of chapter 37. What is different seems to be the amount of certain types of comments 
found in the independent sentences. Ellen White’s material speaks more often to the practical 
concerns she was anxious to address and to the spiritual lessons to be derived from these reflections 
on Jesus’ commission to the 12 apostles. She also gives more stress to the supernatural [361] 
aspects of the Christian’s missionary activities. 

13. The redaction of the DA text is the work of Ellen White and/or Marian Davis as the new 
writings of Ellen White were combined with some earlier material on the basis of the main 
structure of Matthew 10. The smaller sub-units of the chapter do reflect dependency on the sources. 

14. The only earlier writing treating the topic of chapter 37 was that portion of The Spirit of 
Prophecy, Vol. II, which involved 24 sentences. Though parallels from Hanna occur in the 2SP 
text, the order of thematic devlopment [sic] is largely based upon the Matthew 10 account as is 
Hanna’s. The other previous writings use the account of the first missionary tour to serve other 
themes. The redaction of these articles goes beyond the structure of Matthew 10. [362] {5 pages 
deleted} 


' Our sources involved the 1836 as well as the 1870 editions. It is possible that the 1870 work also includes the material 
we found in the 1836 edition. 

? The works have been more fully described in the introduction to this chapter. 

3 For further comparisons consult Tables 2 and 3 above. 

4 The major exception to this pattern was Ellen White’s use of her earlier comments from Steps to Christ. 
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The random selection of chapter 39 results in an unnatural and arbitrary independence for a 
narrative that is actually introduced by chapter 38. 

According to the editor’s note, Ellen White’s comments on “Give Ye Them to Eat” are based 
upon Matthew 14:13-21, Mark 6:32-44, Luke 9:10-17, and John 6:1-13. But the first verse of each 
of the synoptic gospels is included in those verses given as Bible references for the comments on 
chapter 38, “Come Rest Awhile.” In her earliest treatment of this experience from the life of Christ 
Ellen White left the narrative intact as one story. The first three sentences of chapter XX of Spirit 
of Prophecy, Volume II, “The Loaves and Fishes,” address the background and setting for the story 
of the feeding of the five thousand. These few remarks form the background to what is now chapter 
38. 

Similarly, at sentence 57 in the 2SP account Ellen White turns to the Johannine account, John 
6:14ff, and discusses the attempt of the people, with the cooperation of the disciples, to make Jesus 
King of the Jews. This material as well as her comments on Jesus’ departure into the mountain for 
solitary communion with His Father forms part of chapter 40 in the DA account. Thus what 
introduced and concluded the story of the feeding of the five thousand in the first treatment by 
Ellen White is used differently in the DA. The former serves as the substance of DA chapter 38 
and the latter as the introduction of DA chapter 40, “A [363] Night on the Lake.” Ellen White 
addressed this lake episode in 2SP, chapter XXI, under the caption of “Walking on the Water.” 

The rearrangement of the episodes in the various writings of Ellen White and the arbitrary 
divisions in her account, divisions which do not always match the narrative units of the gospel 
accounts, lead to unavoidable overlaps in the commentary. There is some difficulty in deciding 
which sentences actually belong to the commentary of a previous chapter or legitimately serve as 
the introduction or “bridge” to the new content to be discussed. 

In our judgment the first few sentences of the 2SP account on “The Loaves and Fishes” really 
form the basis for DA, chapter 38, and so are omitted from consideration with chapter 39. 

One other substantial commentary of Ellen White on the feeding of the five thousand from 
writings dating earlier than 1898, the date of the DA text, was the two-part series in The Signs of 
the Times. Under the dates of August 12 and 19 of 1897 there appeared an article entitled “Feeding 
the Five Thousand.” Sentences from this account will be indicated by ST(97). 

In the presentation of the textual evidence for the evaluations of chapter 39 we will refer to 
seven [sic] sources. The reader will readily recognize such references as Hanna, LC! and March, 
WHJ.? We have also previously referred to [364] Farrar, LC,* and to Pentecost, BS.* Cumming, 
SR-J refers to Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. John. A number of parallels 
will be listed as coming from a sermon by Francis Wayland on the topic of “A Day in the Life of 
Jesus of Nazareth.” These sentences are identified by Wayland, SBC.° 

Two final comments may prove helpful to the reader in evaluating the textual evidence. The 
Ellen White comments from 2SP are not limited to the episode of feeding the five thousand. Her 


! William Hanna, The Life of Christ, 1863. 

? Daniel March, Walks and Homes of Jesus, 1866. 

3 Frederic Farrar, The Life of Christ, 1874. 

4 George Pentecost, Bible Studies (88), 1888. 

5 John Cumming, Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. John (Boston: John P. Jewett & Co., 1856). 
Hereafter this series of commentaries will be referred to as Sabbath Readings--John. 

€ Francis Wayland, Salvation by Christ. A Series of Discourses on Some of the Most Important Doctrines of the Gospel 
(Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1859). Future references to this work will carry the title Salvation by Christ. 
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emphasis on the healing of the sick and her comment on feeding the people lest they “faint by the 
way, come from the feeding of the four thousand as presented in Matthew 15:29-39 and Mark 
8:1-9.! 

Occasionally we include a quotation from a source without specifically identifying it as a 
parallel. There are times when the context, some verbal similarities, and general development of 
presentation suggest the probability of a parallel. At times we were influenced by the fact that 
Ellen White is known to have had the book in her private [365] library at the time of her death. 
Such readings have a value if only to illustrate the nature of the research task. In addition they 
provide evidence that the ideas being presented are not unique to Ellen White. 

The following authors and their works have been quoted among the sources but the quotations 
do not carry an evaluation: John Cumming, p. 317.1 (listed as LLM);? Farrar, (LC), p. 304.4; 
Hanna (LC), 25,30-32/278; John Hutchinson, p. 85.7 (listed as OLS);* John R. Macduff, pp. 215.8, 
215.9, and 216.1 (listed as BTS).° 

We have consistently tried to limit the claim of source parallel to those sentences where 
verbatim words occur or where such verbal parallels appear in the immediate context of the source. 
[366] {34 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


Our analysis of chapter 39 is the seventh in the series of 15 chapters of The Desire of Ages to 
be evaluated for literary dependency. Thus far, each chapter has had its own special literary 
character. This chapter is no exception. 

One of the first peculiarities to strike our interest was the tension between the Spirit of 
Prophecy text and the DA account as well as within the DA itself in respect to Jesus’ taking some 
rest with His disciples. A second question of discord was raised when we compared the 2SP text 
with the Scripture accounts. A third problem to be faced concerned the dependency between the 
DA text published in December of 1898 and the ST articles dated in August of 1897. These are 
only three out of a number of intriguing features challenging the source critical analysis of this 
chapter. 

The theme of chapter 39 has to do with the feeding of the 5,000. This is the only miracle from 
the public ministry of Christ to be found in all four gospels. The similarities and differences 
between the four accounts have been the subject of source critical studies on the synoptic gospels. 
Two of the synoptic accounts, those of Matthew and Mark, also include a story of Jesus feeding 
4,000.° Part of the tension to be found in Ellen White’s comments may be due to the difficulties 
involved in trying to create some kind [384] of harmony among these varying reports. 


Source Analysis - The DA Text 


In this chapter of 158 sentences Ellen White exhibits a large degree of independence. We 
credited 107 sentences to her Strict Independence. Aside from 12 direct references to Scripture on 


' Cf. 2SP5,6/259 and 2SP36/261. 

? John Cumming, Foreshadows. Lectures on our Lord’s Miracles (Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 1854). 

3 Frederic Farrar, The Life of Christ (New York: Hurst & Company, 1874). 

4 John Hutchinson, Our Lord’s Signs in St. John’s Gospel (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892). 

5 John R. Macduff, Brighter than the Sun; or Christ the Light of the World (New York: Robert Carter and Brothers, 
1878). 

€ Cf. Matthew 15:32-39 and Mark 8:1-10. 
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her own initiative we found parallels to six sources in the remaining 39 sentences. These dependent 
sentences have been broken down in Table 1, page 386, into the various categories of dependency. 

The majority of parallels, 20 out of 37, were classified as Simple Paraphrase. Partial 
Independence and Strict Paraphrase registered six and five respectively with Loose Paraphrase and 
Source Bible accounting for seven more source parallels, three for the former and four for the latter. 
One parallel rated in the Verbatim class. According to the evaluation scale the entire chapter shows 
an average of .92 dependency where all sentences other than independent Bible quotations are 
included. When only the dependent sentences are rated the average dependency jumps to 3.43. 

The source furnishing the most source parallels for the DA text was a discourse or sermon by 
Francis Wayland, “A Day in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth.” Wayland’s series of sermons is not 
listed in the compilation furnished by the White Estate office.! John Cumming’s commentary on 
the [385] {one page deleted} gospel of John was used in 11 sentences. The 13 remaining readings 
are spread through the writings of familiar authors as Table 2, page 388, indicates. 

According to the library list compiled from the inventory made at the time of her death, 
Cumming was a favorite author of Ellen White. She had at this time three of his works, including 
the one used in this chapter, in her private library. Four other books by Cumming were in the office 
library. 

John Cumming was not only a prolific writer, he also repeated himself in his works. His 
comments on the content of this chapter were so similar in several works that we had difficulty 
deciding which source furnished the parallel.’ 

We had the same type of problem when using the works of Daniel March. The story of this 
miraculous feeding appears in Walks and Homes of Jesus, published in 1866, under the heading of 
“Capernaum,” chapter III. In a later work, Days of the Son of Man, published in 1882, virtually the 
same material is presented under the topic of “The Synagogue.” Unless persuaded by the 
peculiarities of the text itself we have favored the earlier work as the source used by Ellen [387] 
{one page deleted} White. We know she had a copy of Walks and Homes of Jesus in her personal 
library in 1915. 

Our survey of the previous writings of Ellen White on the subject of this chapter uncovered 
two earlier accounts on which Marian Davis obviously drew in the composition of chapter 39. 
Most of the 51 sentences of chapter XX of The Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. II, and the 184 sentences 
of two-part article in The Signs of the Times on “Feeding the Five Thousand” appear in identical 
or modified form in this chapter. The ST material is also indebted to the earlier 2SP presentation. 
We have listed the parallel sentences between 2SP, chapter XX, the ST articles of 1897, and the 
DA text in Table A on pages 390 through 392. 


! Warren H. Johns, Tim Poirier and Ron Graybill, A Bibliography of Ellen G. White’s Private and Office Libraries (E. 
G. White Estate, April, 1982), hereafter to be referred to as EGW Bibliography. 

? Ibid. 

3 Cf. Cumming, SR-J 5/8 with The Life and Lessons of our Lord, Unfolded and Illustrated (London: John F. Shaw & 
Co., 1870), p. 183; Foreshadows, Lectures on Our Lord’s Miracles (Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blakiston, 1854), p. 
313 and Sabbath Evening Readings in the New Testament. St. Matthew (Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor, and 
Worthington, 1855), page 124.8 

4 ST, August 12, 19, 1897. With the exception of sentences 6-29, the material from 2SP may also be found in The 
Signs of the Times, May 10, 1883, “Power and Humility of Jesus. Chapter XX of Spirit of Prophecy II, plus a portion 
of what now appears in DA, chapter 40, may be found in La Vie dc Christ, chapter XX VII, “Multiplication des Pains.” 
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Since our major concern lies with Ellen White’s use of literary sources other than her own we 
are assuming that the DA text of 1898 was written after the ST article of 1897.' [389] {3 pages 
deleted} 

The sources used in the composition of the earlier 2SP and ST material were the same major 
ones as used for the DA text. We would expect this duplication in the use of the same sources since 
there are so many text parallels between the DA sentences and Ellen White’s previous writings. 
The distribution of source parallels in the earlier texts is provided in Table 3 on page 394. [393] 
{1 page deleted} 

If we compare the degree of dependency between the DA text and the two previous accounts 
of the miracle of feeding the five thousand, the earlier texts usually show greater dependency.” 

Before taking up the matter of redaction analysis we should at least clarify the earlier comment 
which had to do with differences of content between the various accounts. 

In the 2SP record Ellen White presents Jesus and His disciples as unable to make their retreat 
as planned. When they arrive at the landing the crowd was already there and pressing the Lord for 
healing. He is so engulfed in the throng that finally Jesus resorts to teaching them from a boat. 
Peter, who earlier had been with Jesus on land, is now asked to bring his boat to shore to 
accommodate Jesus. We read nothing about Jesus leaving the boat but soon the feeding miracle 
takes place, evidently on the grassy mound where Ellen White had earlier located Jesus.* 

According to three gospel accounts Jesus does reach His retreat before the multitude find Him. 
He leaves His retirement to minister to the people. There is a suggestion in Mark 6:33 that a number 
of people arrived at the landing site before Jesus reached the shore. The ST account agrees with 


' We cannot be absolutely sure that the DA text is dependent on the ST(97) text because we have no date for the 
original composition of either text. Usually the publication of a journal article followed closely after its production. 
Ellen White was often under the pressure of time in preparing her material for. the various church journals. At the 
same time, she would have prepared her manuscripts for the DA months before its publication date of December, 1898. 
She is very likely to have been working on both tasks at the same time during her Australian years. 

In a letter to Dr. Kellogg dated October 25, 1894 she wrote: “All articles that appear under my signature are fresh, 
new writings from my pen.” [Letter 41, 1895] If this comment applies to the ST article we still are faced with the 
question of dependency. The ST article could have been developed from the DA chapter with special additions and 
omissions, particularly the former, for application to the ST readership. According to this hypothesis, Ellen White 
would have added 26 sentences when under pressure to prepare the manuscript for the DA text. Why would she not 
have just lifted the entire chapter from the DA manuscript and published it as a two-part article. After all, both 
publications had the same readership, the general public. 

It seems more reasonable to conclude that Ellen White wrote the material as part of her material on the life of 
Christ. It was then published in the ST. The two-part article was later edited, shortened, and revised for the DA text. 
This hypothesis would account for the condensing and for the addition of more descriptive material. W. C. White 
appealed to Marian Davis to eliminate the discursive in favor of more description. Marian Davis wrote W. C. White 
August 9, 1897, saying: 

Your references to “descriptive” and “discursive” chapters seems [sic] to indicate that you wish the latter were 

wholly or in part removed from the book. Every bit of descriptive matter has been used so far as possible. As to 

the “discursive,” probably not one-twentieth that was in the L. C. MS has been used in the book. The chapters 
have been accepted by yourself and Sister White. To throw them out now would involve greater responsibility 
than I dare to take. . .. The only person with whom I am at liberty to consult is Elder Haskell. . . . I cannot get his 
consent to the omission of even one [chapter). If it seems necessary to throw out some of these chapters, could 
you not select them, or find someone to do so. ... 
Postscript: The work of revising and condensing has, I hope, made most of the “discursive” chapters 

somewhat more compact and direct. Perhaps they will not be found to be quite so objectionable as before. 

? Cf. DA59 [P3] with ST(97)51 [P1], DA60 [P2] with ST(97)45 [P1], and DA61 [I2] with ST(97)46 [P2]. Occasionally 

we find an exception as in DA4 when compared to the earlier text of 2SP. 

3 2SP, XX, sentences 1-51, pages 258-262. 
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the majority witness of the gospels. The opening [395] sentence of the text of ST and DA locates 
Jesus in “a secluded place with His disciples. . . .” The DA text, however, goes on to say that a 
crowd had gathered before Jesus reached the shore yet He is able to land “unobserved by them, 
and spent a little time apart with the disciples.”! This tension in the DA text may be an effort to 
utilize the 2SP account and yet be true to the gospel records. For whatever reason, the ST 
commentary, though obviously using the earlier 2SP material, makes no mention of the crowd 
meeting Jesus at the shore. We may also explain the apparent contradiction as Ellen White’s 
attempt to harmonize all four accounts. March also seems to contradict himself in his attempt to 
bring some unity into the conflicting reports. Hanna accomplishes the harmony by omitting any 
reference to Jesus’ actually finding the solitude He desired.” 

Ellen White’s introduction of Peter and his boat is evidently lifted from the earlier experience 
when Jesus teaches the multitude in parables as He sits in a boat near the shore.? We did not find 
a similar combination of these two episodes in the sources Ellen White has evidently used in 
developing her commentary on this miracle feeding. 

One further illustration of this conflict in the accounts is found in the Spirit of Prophecy text. 
In [396] 2SP36/261 Jesus is credited with asking Philip for information on where food could be 
obtained for the multitude so that the people may not “faint in the way.” The conversation with 
Philip as presented in John 6:5 does not include this explanation for His request. These remarks of 
Jesus are recorded in Scripture as referring to the feeding of the four thousand and are qualified as 
being addressed to all the disciples. March makes use of this same comment of Jesus in connection 
with the feeding of the five thousand but he does not limit the conversation to Jesus and Philip.’ 

Many interpreters of the New Testament argue that all six accounts of a feeding miracle refer 
to one episode rather than two miracle feedings. It is doubtful that Ellen White would have held 
this viewpoint. It is interesting to note, nevertheless, that neither Ellen White nor Hanna gives 
serious attention to the miracle of feeding the four thousand.° 

Finally, the content of the source parallels shows a variation according to the author but not 
strictly between what is dependent and what may be attributed to Ellen White. March was used 
largely for descriptive material as was also Hanna. But Hanna supplied practical and spiritual 
comment as did also the parallels from Wayland and Cumming. Ellen [397] White’s independent 
material covered all content areas. If there was any unique element in Ellen White’s treatment it 
was her personal application and appeal to the reader. 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


We found several brief references to the feeding of the five thousand in a number of 
manuscripts and articles. Since the only major coverage of this miracle to appear in writings earlier 
than the DA text have already been discussed under source analysis of the DA text, we may move 
into redaction analysis. 


' DA, page 364, sentences 7 and 8. 

? Cf. March, Days of the Son of Man, p. 183, and Hanna, Life of Christ, p. 278. 

3 Cf. Matt. 13:1,2, Mark 4:1,2, and especially Luke 5:1-3. 

4 Matt. 15:32 and Mark 8:1-3. 

5 March, op. cit., p. 184. 

ê Ellen White in DA 403,404 makes a passing reference to the miracle in one paragraph. We found no heading in 
Hanna’s life of Christ treating this event. 
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Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


The arrangement of chapter 39 follows the general narrative development of the gospel 
accounts. There are sections where Ellen White seems to be also influenced by Hanna,! Wayland, 
and Cumming. The presence of so much independent literary material and the combination of 
various sources, however, lead us to credit Ellen White and Marian Davis with the compositional 
form of the chapter. Perhaps a content analysis would show more parallels to Hanna than does our 
source analysis based upon literary parallels. [398] 


Redaction Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


The structure of The Spirit of Prophecy text behind this chapter is clearly that of Ellen White. 
Her incorporation of elements foreign to the gospel narratives is different from that of the sources 
on which she is partially dependent. The two-part article from ST is so similar in structure to the 
DA text we are forced to credit its editorial arrangement to Ellen White and/or Marian Davis as 
well. 

Our study of chapter 39 has underscored the need for further content analysis. We need to 
check the similarities of theme presentations between Ellen White’s writings and that of her 
sources. In addition, and this is of special importance, we should note the special contribution of 
Ellen White’s commentary. What does she add or omit? What is the distinctive contribution of her 
commentary on this miracle story? 

We may also conclude from this review of her comments on biblical passages that Ellen White 
does not write as an exegete. She does not attempt to illuminate the meaning of the text. Rather, 
she approaches the passage from a dynamic point of view. She allows the text to have various 
emphases. 

For example, the first 56 sentences of the DA text cover the entire episode including some 
practical and spiritual lessons. With sentence 57 Ellen White begins to draw lessons which relate 
the natural and supernatural [399] worlds. At sentence 71 a third approach is taken. Here she builds 
on the values of thrift and unselfishness. Sentence 87 moves us back to the beginning of the event 
to stress dependence upon God. The great spiritual truth of union with God and Christ is introduced 
with sentence 114. The final application of the miracle is taken up with sentence 130. In this last 
section of the account Ellen White speaks of the missionary lessons to be drawn from the 
experience of Jesus and His disciples. The chapter closes with four Scripture quotations in support 
of this final theme. 

The basic story is presented in 56 sentences. The additional commentary takes nearly twice as 
much text, 102 sentences. The reader is not allowed merely to catch a glimpse of what happened 
1900 years ago. One is caught up into the various meanings which transcend that moment in past 
time and invited to enter into similar experiences with the same resurrected Christ as His power 
energizes the believing Christian living in the present. 


! DA32 reflects the account as given in John’s gospel. DA33 speaks to a command of Jesus not found in this gospel 
nor in the gospel of Mark which is probably reflected in DA31. The comment of Jesus is only found in Matt. 14:18. 
Both Hanna and Ellen White move directly from John’s gospel in LC37 and DA32 to the command of Christ given 
in Matthew, LC38 and DA33. This is only one example of where Ellen White apparently was influenced by a source 
even though she is also using Scripture. 
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Summary 


Ellen White’s three major treatments of the one public miracle of Christ to be mentioned in all 
four gospels challenge us to further study. There is the need for a careful and thorough comparison 
of her content with that of her sources. This is not the only chapter to have triggered the desire for 
content analysis. Secondly, we have been exposed to what appears to have been an independent 
and [400] rather dynamic use of Scripture. We are led to ask three questions. Is this usage, as 
presented in chapter 39, typical of Ellen White? If so, what may we legitimately conclude as to her 
method of interpreting Scripture? And thirdly, how does our understanding of her interpretive 
method inform our method for interpreting her writings and the Scriptures? 

We turn now from the special concerns raised by chapter 39 to the common questions being 
addressed to all 15 chapters. 

1. No primary sources remain today for the DA text on chapter 39 or for the two earlier writings 
utilized in the composition of this chapter. A few comments on the feeding of the five thousand 
appear in Letter B-47-91 and Manuscript 47, 1894. They do not appear to have influenced the 
literary form of the text of DA though the thoughts are similar. 

2. The DA text represents a reduction of the commentary from the various earlier writings of 
Ellen White. We counted 56 sentences from 2SP, XX, and 184 sentences from a two-part series in 
ST(97). The DA text totals 158 sentences. The DA text omits some of the Bible references used 
earlier as well as some duplicated material. 

3. Since the pre-DA texts were largely used in the composition of the DA text we would not 
expect significant differences between the DA text and Ellen White’s earlier [401] materials. The 
DA text as well as the ST(97) text omitted the references to Jesus teaching from a boat which 
appear in the 2SP account. 

4. Two differences were noted in the DA text over against the earlier accounts’ concern. There 
is the attempt in chapter 39 of harmonizing the 2SP record of Jesus’ not taking a retreat with His 
disciples, reflecting the Markan difference, with the ST(97) treatment which states (along with 
Matthew, Luke, and John) that Jesus did retire with His disciples to a place of solitude. Secondly, 
the DA text (as does ST(97)) omits the references in 2SP to Jesus teaching the multitude from a 
boat anchored just off shore. 

5. The text of chapter 39 has 158 sentences, of which 40, or 25 percent, were seen to exhibit 
some degree of literary dependence. 

6. Out of the 158 sentences, 106, or 67 percent, registered Strict Independence. Twelve other 
sentences consisted of Bible quotations and were omitted from the evaluation. 

7. According to our dependency scale the dependency rate for the 40 sentences measured 3.5. 
The degree of dependency for all sentences (less the Bible quotations) was .97. 

8. Francis Wayland’s discourse on “A Day in the Life of Jesus of Nazareth” was used in 15 
parallels. A second major source for this chapter was John Cumming’s Sabbath Evening Readings. 
St. John. This book was listed in the [402] inventory of Ellen White’s private library in 1915 and 
contributed 12 parallels. 

9. Four sources to which references have been made earlier were also used to some degree in 
the writing of this chapter. These are Hanna (Life of Christ), March (Walks and Homes of Jesus), 
Farrar (Life of Christ) and Pentecost (Bible Studies (88)). We listed without evaluation one possible 
parallel from Hutchison, Our Lord’s Signs in St. John’s Gospel. 
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10. Since the pre-DA materials treating and fully covering the miracle of the feeding were used 
in composing the DA text, the sources for the earlier writings also serve as sources for this chapter 
and are indicated under (8) and (9) above. 

11. The same library sources were used in composing the pre-DA and the DA texts. The literary 
parallels included narrative background, description, theology, and practical spiritual lessons. 

12. We found no significant difference between the dependent and independent sentences of 
chapter 39 in respect to type of content. Ellen White developed the practical spiritual lessons to a 
greater degree than did her sources. 

13. The arrangement of the chapter follows the story outline as found in Scripture. Once the 
episode has been treated Ellen White begins to draw out several interpretations, some of which are 
briefly elaborated in Hanna. The final structure of the chapter, however, differs [403] from Hanna’s 
and must be credited to Ellen White and/or Marian Davis, her editorial assistant. 

The literary subunits follow the literary source being used in that section of the chapter. Within 
each of these thematic elements, however, Ellen White adds her own comment. The finished 
chapter exhibits a skeleton form reflecting the influence of the Bible and the sources; yet the 
modifications and additions of Ellen White, particularly in the post-narrative comment, mark the 
work as her own. 

14. The pre-DA accounts differ in their structural arrangement and content. In 2SP, chapter 
XX, Ellen White includes material from another episode when Jesus teaches from a boat. She also 
extends the chapter to include the attempt of the people to make Christ king and Jesus’ departure 
to spend the night in prayer. 

The two-part article in ST appears to be directed more specifically to church workers. To 
support the object lessons extrapolated from the miracle story, Ellen White refers to the experience 
of the early church and the counsels of the apostle Paul. 

The DA account selects narrative elements and practical lessons from the two earlier writings 
and combines them with additional comment to form this chapter. The completed work appears 
well suited to the purposes set forth for this publication. The DA is not a revision of Ellen White’s 
earlier treatment of the life of Christ. It is anew work for a special audience. It is indeed derivative, 
both in [404] regard to her previous writings and the literary works of others. At the same time it 
is a new and original production that merits its own special place in the literature on the life of 
Christ. [405] {4 pages deleted} 
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The brief chapter on the transfiguration draws on the gospel records as found in Matthew 17:1- 
8, Mark 9:2-8, and Luke 9:28-36. 

Apart from an occasional reference to this episode when discussing such topics as the prayer 
life of Jesus or the death of Moses, Ellen White’s treatment of the transfiguration is limited to her 
two earlier accounts of the life of Christ. In Spiritual Gifts, Vol. I, chapter VI is dedicated to this 
event. Most of the 51 sentences of this chapter, however, deal with the earthly life and death of 
Moses. A few sentences are given to the life and translation of Elijah. Only the first five and the 
last six sentences comment on the actual transfiguration experience. These eleven sentences are 
largely descriptive with no extensive elaboration. We found no indication of the use of sources in 
the composition of this short survey. 

The primary source from the previous writings of Ellen White for the composition of chapter 
46 is found in chapter XXVIII of The Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. Il. The 77 sentences of this 
commentary on “The Transfiguration” begin by setting the stage for the actual mountain-top 
incident. The first 29 sentences treat the first announcement of His passion by Christ following the 
confession of Peter. This content is covered by Ellen White in chapter 45 of DA “The 
Foreshadowing of the Cross.” Likewise, the last nine sentences of the SP account introduce us to 
the exorcism [406] miracle that takes place at the foot of the mountain when Jesus and the three’ 
disciples descend the next morning. This episode is treated in chapter 47 of DA, “Ministry.” 

In our listing of the source parallels from the pre-DA textual materials we have included some 
sentences from these opening and closing portions of the SP account even though the content does 
not parallel that of DA chapter 46. Since our evaluations of the DA text are made independent of 
and do not include the evaluations of the earlier texts, these additional sentences will not distort 
our findings for chapter 46. These extra sentences do, however, have a related value. The source 
parallels they contain and the larger context of the SP coverage of the transfiguration provide 
additional evidence that Ellen White was using Walks and Homes of Jesus by Daniel March when 
writing the SP account. In chapter V of this work March opens his discussion of “Tabor,” his 
location for the mount of transfiguration, with comments on Jesus’ earlier remarks to the disciples 
on the cross and His sufferings. He also closes his chapter with some references to the healing of 
“the lunatic child” (p. 170) and relevant spiritual lessons to be drawn from these experiences 
associated with the mountain of transfiguration. 

In addition to March’s work dating from 1866 and which we have already introduced as March 
WHJ, six other sources will be represented in the text presentation. The lives of Christ by William 
Hanna, John Fleetwood, and George Jones as [407] well as the sermons of Henry Melvill have 
appeared in chapters already reviewed. The reference, Cumming, SR-Mt, is used to identify the 
Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. Matthew.' We have referred to W. R. 
Nicoll’s life of Christ as Nicoll, LC.* [408] {14 pages deleted} 


' John Cumming, Sabbath Evening Readings on the New Testament. St. Matthew (Boston: John P. Jewett & Co., 1855), 
hereafter referred to as Sabbath Readings—Matthew. 

2 W, R. Nicoll, The Incarnate Saviour. A Life of Jesus Christ (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1881), hereafter referred to 
as Life of Christ. 
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Analysis 


Ellen White covers the story of the transfiguration in one of the shortest chapters of her life of 
Christ. The 88 sentences of chapter 46 form 89 units of evaluation since we divided sentence 3 
into two parts. According to our study 48 sentences have been identified as Ellen White’s own 
work and three sentences involve biblical quotations. It is possible that some of these sentences 
were influenced by a literary source according to our source analysis. 


Source Analysis - The DA Text 


Table 1 on page 424 shows that Ellen White used a literary source for 38 of the 89 sentences 
we list for chapter 46. These dependent sentences measured out as either Strict Paraphrase (15) or 
Simple Paraphrase (11) for the most part. Eight units were rated as showing Partial Independence 
and two sentences met the criteria for Verbatim and Loose Paraphrase. According to the value we 
have arbitrarily placed on these varying degrees of dependency, the overall dependency of the 
entire chapter is 1.64. When only the actual dependent sentences are tallied the average rate of 
dependency is 3.7. In terms of percentage, 54 percent of the chapter’s contents is independent and 
43 percent dependent. 

These dependent sentences are to be attributed largely to the work of one literary source. A 
synopsis of the literary parallels located for chapter 46 appears in Table 2 [423] {1 page deleted} 
on page 426. The Walks and Homes of Jesus by Daniel March furnished 30 of the 38 parallels with 
the remaining eight scattered among Cumming’s commentary on Matthew and three lives of 
Christ.' 

A few sentences of chapter 46 exhibited verbal parallels with sources known to have been used 
by Ellen White elsewhere in the composition of DA but nevertheless were not rated as dependent. 
Sentences 49 and 53 of DA contained verbal similarities when compared to a few sentences from 
Henry Melvill’s sermon on “The Transfiguration,” preached in 1834.7 The content, however, was 
so common and the parallel terms so typical of commentary on this topic that literary dependency 
did not appear conclusive. We have listed the quotations from Melvill nevertheless and have 
included the underlining. The reader can judge for him-/herself as to dependency. 

Other examples where we have included possible parallels without evaluation may be found 
in connection with DA28 where we quote from George Jones;? DA60 where a sentence from John 
Cumming’s life is very close to the [425] {1 page deleted} parallel we list from March; and DA66 
where a second quote from Nicoll is left without evaluation. 

A close scrutiny of such similarities between the various accounts being compared will clearly 
reveal the complexity of literary comparison, especially if one wants to avoid “parallelomania” 
(seeing parallels where none really exist). The situation is further complicated when you add the 
biblical text and Ellen White’s earlier comment(s). Take for example DA86 and 2SP67 which 
follows immediately. The early text shows a greater degree of dependency upon Fleetwood than 
does the later DA text if you discount the addition of “touched them.” In both sentences the Bible 


' The lives of Christ by John Fleetwood and William Hanna have been discussed in the earlier chapters of this study. 
W. Robertson Nicoll’s work was introduced in the opening section of this chapter. March covers much of the same 
ground in his chapter on “The Holy Mount,” The Days of the Son of Man (New York: A. D. F. Randolph, 1881). His 
revisions clearly show, however, that Ellen White here is dependent on Walks and Homes of Jesus. 

? Henry Melvill, Miscellaneous Sermons, Vol. I (London: “The Pulpit” Office, Glasshouse Yard, 1843). 

3 George Jones, Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels, 3rd ed. (Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co., 1868). 
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is also being quoted briefly. The only gospel to report these words of Jesus is Matthew. But 
Matthew is also the only evangelist to record that Jesus “touched them,” an expression not found 
in Fleetwood. 

We know that Ellen White is using the Bible in this chapter as well as Hanna and Fleetwood. 
March does not elaborate on this detail of the story. We also know that she is working with her 
earlier material. Now how are all these sources to be separated out so that we may with some 
degree of confidence identify the one source behind this particular sentence? Our solution was to 
indicate by including 2SP67 that Ellen White is reworking her earlier text which used Fleetwood 
and adding some detail from Hanna. We therefore list the special source for DA86 as Hanna. Ellen 
White would not have needed to use the Bible here [427] because we have no independent biblical 
quotation and the Bible is already being quoted by Hanna. The fact that Ellen White uses Hanna 
in the following two sentences, DA87 and 88, would appear to confirm our choice of Hanna over 
the Bible for the source of DA86. 

We readily admit that the evidence is not above confutation. We only argue that if we are 
limited to using one source for each sentence except where that seems impossible,' the more likely 
solution was the Hanna option. 

We have already pointed out above that this chapter is largely based on chapter XXVIII of The 
Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. 11.7 Our analysis of the dependent sentences of this earlier writing 
revealed that March’s Walks and Homes of Jesus is the major literary source. Our tabulation 
presented in Table 3, page 429, lists 23 parallels from March and four from Fleetwood and Hanna. 
We have not evaluated all 77 sentences of the earlier text but those included in our analysis usually 
rate the same as or higher than the DA text when it comes to literary dependency. We have listed 
in Table 4, page 430 those where the content is similar enough to allow this kind of comparison. 
There are exceptions, however, as the second section of the table shows. 

In several of the previous chapters of our study we have included a table listing the parallel 
sentences between [428] {2 pages deleted} the DA text and the earlier writings of Ellen White used 
in the composition of the later DA text. That data for this chapter may be found under Table A on 
page 432. 

This dependency of the DA text on earlier materials from the pen of Ellen White, particularly 
The Spirit of Prophecy, should not surprise us. In a letter to W. C. White, Marian Davis, Ellen 
White’s major literary assistant for the production of The Desire of Ages, wrote: 


Whatever plan we follow, there is much work to be done if the book [Desire of Ages] is finished 
at all as it should be. Considering that the very cream has been taken from a large part of the 
old book [The Spirit of Prophecy], and has been put into everybody’s hands, it seems a pity 
that this new work should have nothing fresh for many of its most important chapters. It seems 
a pity too, that the most important part of the book should be the part to be hurried and slighted. 
Again, the chapters as they stand in the old book need a thorough revision and rearrangement 
for the new. You know what criticisms this will excite. If we can add fresh matter it will help 
the case. I do not write these things to complain of difficulties, but because I think, so far as 
possible, we should understand the situation just as it is.? 


' Cf. 2SP60 following DAS8. 
? See page 406. 
3 Marian Davis letter to Elder W. C. White, August 9, 1897. 
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It is clear from this comment of Marian Davis and from the general introduction to this 
investigation that the objectives in producing this new life of Christ included both the necessities 
of including the old material and adding “fresh matter.” The writers also recognized the need for 
a “rearrangement” of the chapters. The comparison provided by Table A reveals that the intentions 
for the new publication are supported by the evidence from chapter 46. We have also included a 
few [431] {1 page deleted} verses from the opening and closing of the SP chapter on the 
transfiguration to show how the arrangement of the chapter differs in the two books on the life of 
Christ. We also added some sentences from the opening of March’s chapter to show that Ellen 
White was following the thought development of March even when she departs from him in the 
literary expression. Of course it should also be recognized that both writers are following the 
general line of Matthew’s narration of the events leading up to the transfiguration. 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


The only major treatment of the transfiguration of Jesus not used as source material for chapter 
46 and written earlier than the DA text is found in Spiritual Gifts, Vol. I, chapter VI. We did not 
find that Ellen White used literary sources in writing the 51 sentences of the SG material on the 
topic under consideration. 


Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


The arrangement of chapter 46 follows the general outline of Luke’s gospel for the 
transfiguration story. The introduction and closing of the earlier SP text have been omitted and in 
a few places the basic order of the major portion of the account varies from the former commentary 
as Table A reveals. 

Hanna does not develop the narrative in chapter XVI of his life of Christ. He first presents the 
basic story and [433] then raises a series of questions which he then proceeds to answer. Only 
occasionally did his work serve the interests of Ellen White. 

From Appendix A we may note that March is used heavily in the first 36 sentences of the DA 
text. The sentences from March appear in approximately the same order as they exist in his text. 
But this agreement is largely due to the nature of the content which follows the biblical narrative. 
In these sentences we read of Christ’s going up the mountain with His disciples (1-11), His praying 
(12-26), the transfiguration (27-31), and the disciples awaking to see the glorious sight (32-36). 

At this juncture Ellen White begins to elaborate on the text. She comments on the life and work 
of Moses and Elijah (37-49), the meaning of their appearance with reference to Christ’s second 
coming (50-53), the misunderstanding of the disciples (54-60), the real purpose of the appearance 
of the Old Testament worthies (61-84), and then wraps up the story with the testimony of the 
Father and the resulting fright of the apostles (84-88). 

We therefore conclude that the redaction of chapter 46 is the work of Ellen White and Marian 
Davis. Of course the earlier SP text also played a role in the chapter arrangement even if its order 
needed revision. 


Redaction Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


The only pre-DA text of Ellen White treating the [434] transfiguration was her coverage in 
Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. II. Our studies show that Ellen White should be credited with the 
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structuring of this earlier text. Appendices B and C show that source parallels influenced 27 of the 
77 sentences of the SP text on the transfiguration. The remaining 50 sentences, or 65% of the 
chapter, give Ellen White plenty of room to stamp her individuality on the basic form of the chapter. 
We would not want to rule out the influence of March on the general limits of the SP account. We 
have already indicated above that the transfiguration story in 2SP begins and ends as does the 
account of March in Walks and Homes of Jesus. 

We draw our analysis to a close with a brief reference to the chapter’s content and literary 
dependency. The dependent sentences are heaviest in the narrative sections. The sources appear to 
be most helpful in the descriptive areas. Ellen White departs from the use of sources in her 
development of the appearance of Moses and Elijah and in her comments on the real purpose of 
the revelation. It is not that she is always independent when developing the discursive sections. It 
is just more likely that the majority of her independent work will be found in such passages. 

One interesting departure from March occurs in DA27. March uses the qualification “as if” 
when referring to the opening of the golden gates of heaven. Ellen White declares that “the golden 
gates are thrown wide.” [435] 

Ellen White’s text often distills the essence from the descriptive material of the source and 
allows the action of the narrative to move more swiftly. One example of this concise treatment is 
found in DA7 and DA8 when compared to March49/151. The duplication is avoided and the 
description is kept crisp and free of too many details. 


Summary 


Chapter 46 is short and specifically limited to the transfiguration episode in the life of Christ. 
The opening sentence takes Jesus and the three disciples, Peter, James, and John to an unidentified 
mountain. After 87 additional sentences the story closes with the same four on the mountain. The 
return trip to the valley floor and the healing of the boy with an “unclean spirit” are left to chapter 
47. 

Our study of this brief account by Ellen White yields the following data. 

1. There are no extant handwritten or even typescript manuscripts of chapter 46. 

2. The only earlier writings Marian Davis could have located for developing a new chapter on 
this topic was chapter VI of Spiritual Gifts, Vol. I and chapter XXVIII of Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. 
II. The two earlier accounts involved together 40 sentences more than the 88 sentences of the DA 
text. Since the transfiguration chapter is only eleven sentences longer in DA than in 2SP we can 
hardly [436] speak of an expansion of the story, particularly when the tendency of the DA text is 
toward shorter sentences. There are only nine more source parallels in the DA text than are to be 
found in the SP text. The question of expansion is more aptly applied to the enlarged SP text over 
the former SG text, than to the DA text. The SP account took 26 additional sentences and shows 
27 literary parallels when compared to the SG text of 51 sentences and no literary parallels. The 
actual transfiguration narrative is much expanded in SP over the eleven verses of SG and the source 
parallels are heaviest in this section. The comments on Moses and Elijah are fewer in the SP 
account than in the earlier SG chapter on the transfiguration. 

3. The DA text is limited strictly to the story of the transfiguration. The SP chapter includes 
content that in the DA account is covered by chapters 45 and 47. Chapter 46 is definitely a revision 
and rearrangement of the earlier text of SP. 
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4. There are no significant differences in the content of the DA text when compared to the 
earlier material apart from the fact that the SP text does not limit itself to the transfiguration 
experience. 

5. We found 43 percent of the 89 sentences,! or 38 sentences, exhibiting some degree of literary 
dependency. 

6. After excluding the three quotations from the Bible [437] we evaluated 48 sentences, or 54 
percent of the chapter, as independent. 

7. According to the evaluation scale for literary dependency the average rate of dependency 
for the 38 sentences involving parallels was 3.7. When all sentences are included in the evaluation 
the average dependency rate dropped to 1.6. 

8. The main literary source used in the composition of this chapter was Walks and Homes of 
Jesus by Daniel March. It was used in 30 of the 41 dependent sentences. 

9. Some limited use was made in chapter 46 of four writers other than March. Hanna’s Life of 
Christ furnished four parallels, Fleetwood’s The Life of our Lord and Saviour supplied two, and 
Cumming’s Sabbath Readings - Matthew and Nicoll’s life of Christ, The Incarnate Saviour, each 
provided one. 

10. The SP chapter on the transfiguration also depended on March’s Walks and Homes of Jesus 
for 23 of its parallels. A few sentences were dependent on the lives of Christ written by John 
Fleetwood and William Hanna. 

11. Since the content of the DA text is for the most part a revision of the SP account it is not 
surprising to find the same sources being used in generally the same way. The earlier text is often 
found to be either equal to or more dependent than the later DA text. We also found parallels in 
the DA text not present in the earlier account. Ellen White must have returned to the same source 
used [438] earlier when writing the new revision. 

12. Dependent and independent sentences appear to treat the same content. No type of content 
can be ruled out as a possible candidate for exhibiting literary dependency. This chapter did show 
more dependency, however, in the descriptive sentences than in the discursive comment. 

13. The literary arrangement of chapter 46 appears to follow the general pattern of the Lukan 
account. Ellen White elaborates on the meaning of the experience for Jesus and His disciples more 
so and in a different way than do the sources. She draws lessons which were meaningful for Christ 
and for the disciples. The reader must identify with the disciples to obtain the lesson. March, on 
the other hand, more directly relates the lessons to the spiritual experience of the reader. 

14. The outer limits of the chapter on the transfiguration in 2SP agree with March. Both begin 
with the confession of Peter, the announcement of the passion, and then come to the story of the 
transfiguration. Both end with reference to the healing miracle at the foot of the mountain 
following the transfiguration. The SP account differs in omitting the long section on spiritual 
lessons to be drawn from the story but otherwise is close to March on the transfiguration itself. 
This similarity in reporting the basic story is perhaps due to both writers’ following Scripture rather 
than to Ellen White’s using the order of March. [439] {3 pages deleted} 


' Chapter 46 has 88 sentences, but sentence 3 was divided into two parts making a total of 89 evaluation units. 
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“The Last Journey From Galilee,” chapter 53 of The Desire of Ages, reads more like an 
introduction to the last half of the book. It anticipates the final sufferings of Jesus the Messiah and 
the missionary activities of the early Christian church. 

According to the editors, the chapter is based on Luke 9:51-56 and Luke 10:1-24. But a careful 
reading of the chapter in the light of these verses from Luke’s gospel will show that Ellen White 
extends her comments far beyond the content of these Lukan passages. She compares this journey 
to Jerusalem with the previous trip when Jesus went to attend the Feast of Tabernacles (DA, chapter 
51). Toward the end of chapter 53 she includes brief comment on the parables of Luke 12, 14, 15, 
and 18. And even when she treats matters covered in Luke 9 and 10, she is very selective. Her 
interest is focused on three topics: why Jesus’ trip to Jerusalem is so different on this journey; the 
response of the disciples to the rejection of Jesus by the Samaritans; and lessons to be learned from 
the sending out of the seventy as compared with the previous mission of the twelve (DA, chapter 
37). 

Our search for Ellen White’s previous writings on the topic of this chapter yielded little data. 
One of the earliest references to anything mentioned in chapter 53 is a statement in her diary of 
1868 where she records that James “spoke from Luke fifteen in regard to the lost sheep” on [440] 
Sabbath morning and she followed with another talk on the same topic in the afternoon.! Apart 
from isolated references to several biblical verses covered in our chapter we found only two earlier 
writings from Ellen White that bear on a major portion of chapter 53. 

A five-page manuscript from 1894 now carries the title, “Sending Out Workers.”? This treatise 
on the missionary activities of the seventy and the hostility of the Samaritans probably was utilized 
by Marian Davis in the composition of the DA text. Since we found no clear evidence of literary 
dependency in this document and its text form differs from the DA text we did not list any of its 
sentences in our text presentation. We have included a copy of the short manuscript in Appendix 
D, however. Any further content analysis of chapter 53 should include the evidence of this 
manuscript. 

This earlier text on sending out the seventy is interesting from another point of view as well. 
Our text presentation includes a few sentences from The Signs of the Times, December 10, 1894. 
In an article under the caption “The Sending Out of the Seventy,” Ellen White presents a few 
sentences which later found their way into the DA text. We have not brought all of them into our 
textual evidence even though Hanna’s Life of Christ supplied some literary parallels. There are a 
number of parallels between the DA [441] text and the ST article, between the ST article and 
Manuscript 55, and among all three writings. At the present time these parallels appear to be the 
independent work of Ellen White. It is possible, however, that another source is being used which 
is still to be located. Such a possibility is suggested by a reference in the manuscript to the 
Samaritans’ breach of an “Oriental custom” and by the fact that the manuscript typewritten copy 
and the published ST article carry the same date, December 10, 1894. Perhaps both texts are 
revisions of earlier work(s) of Ellen White. At any rate this question must remain unanswered until 
further study is given to the content of this chapter and to the literary sources for Ellen White’s 
earlier writings. The reader will also find in Appendix D the ST article so that the sentences we 
have used may be placed in their original contexts and the content of the two previous writings 
may be compared with the DA text. 


' Manuscript 16, 1868. 
? Manuscript 55, 1894. 
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The texts listed under sources for chapter 53 come from three different writers. Hanna’s Life 
of Christ should be easily recognized by now. Cunningham Geikie’s work on The Life and Words 
of Christ has also been referred to previously in our study. Lange, LLJC stands for The Life of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

There are a few possible parallels which we have left unevaluated. The sources listed in 
connection with the DA [442] text in these instances are from Eddy’s life of Christ (Eddy, LLJIC)* 
and a historical work by Furness (Furness, HJ).? 

The text presentation which follows will include a number of blank pages where we did not 
find source parallels for the DA text. We chose not to move the Ellen White text to the page facing 
on the right, a more convenient location for reading, so as not to confuse the reader in respect to 
which page carries the Ellen White text and which page holds the text of the source. [443] {40 
pages deleted} 


Analysis 


Apparently Ellen White wrote chapter 53 as a new composition. It is not a revision of an earlier 
document or even the result of the compilation of more than one earlier work on the topic of 
Christ’s Perean ministry. There is no similar section in Spiritual Gifts or in The Spirit of Prophecy. 

The section on the sending out of the seventy did contain some verbal parallels to an earlier ST 
article and some of her comments on this topic reflect the content of Manuscript 55. But the 
combination of themes is not found in these two previous writings or anywhere among Ellen 
White’s earlier works. 

We have already noted that Marian Davis and Ellen White made use of Samuel Andrews’ life 
of Christ in the chronological outline of The Desire of Ages.‘ In the 1891 edition of this work? part 
VI is entitled “The Last Journey from Galilee, and the Perean Ministry, to the Arrival at 
Bethany . . .”° The first section of this portion also carries the caption, “The Lord’s Last Journey 
from Galilee.” Andrews covers roughly the same basic narrative elements in his first two sections 
as does Ellen White in chapter 53. 

It seems reasonable to presuppose Ellen White was influenced by Andrews in structuring a 
chapter with the [464] basic elements found in chapter 53. Of course both Ellen White and 
Andrews are using the gospel narrative as a source. There is also evidence that Hanna’s life of 
Christ played a role in the development of this chapter. We will elaborate on this point under source 
analysis to which we now turn. 


Source Analysis - The DA Text 


Our studies of the various writers who cover the content of chapter 53 clearly show Hanna to 
be the main source used by Ellen White. His parallels, however, plainly appear in only 26 sentences 
out of the 193 sentences in the chapter. In 142 sentences Ellen White exhibits no literary 
dependency. 


' Johann P. Lange, The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ, four vols. ed. by Marcus Dods (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1872). 
? Eddy, Zachary, op. cit. 

3 Furness, W. H., A History of Jesus (Boston: William Crosby & H. P. Nichols, 1850). 

4 See Introduction, Part B, page 159. 

5 Samuel J. Andrews, The Life of Our Lord, revised ed. (New York Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891). 

ê Ibid., p. 365. 
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The dependency registered for the 26 parallels was mostly of the Simple Paraphrase type. Table 
1 on page 466 indicates that 9 of the 26 rated in Simple Paraphrase, 6 as Strict Paraphrase, 2 in 
Loose Paraphrase and 4 as Partial Independence. Five sentences presented the Bible as a source 
with some influence of the source. Actually there were more sentences dependent upon the 
Scriptures than on another writer when Bible and Source Bible parallels are added together. 

According to our rating scale the average for all sentences excluding Bible quotations was .51. 
The average rate of dependency for all sentences showing some measure of dependency was 3.31. 
[465] {1 page deleted} 

There was very little use of earlier writings. The five sentences taken from previous materials 
do not reveal a greater dependency. A few sentences were not included in the text presentation 
because they were identical or nearly, so when compared to the DA text. These sentences from the 
earlier ST article reflect the use of the same source as well. 

We allowed a few probable parallels to remain in our list of source references even though we 
did not evaluate the corresponding DA text as dependent. The material at times is so similar to that 
of another source and the reference is so isolated that we feel a claim of dependency is doubtful. 
The possible parallel has been left in the presentation and the reader may make the judgment call. 
These questionable readings appear with DA10, DA41 and DA43. 

Hanna’s life of Christ may also have influenced the formation of a separate chapter in DA on 
the last journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. Hanna’s chapter on this topic reads “Incidents in Our Lord’s 
Last Journey to Jerusalem.”! This title also closely parallels the captions found in Andrews’ work 
mentioned above. 

The previous chapter in Hanna’s life treats the visit of Jesus to Jerusalem for the Feast of 
Tabernacles as does chapter 52 of DA. The following section in Hanna’s chapter on the journey 
covers the Perean ministry which Ellen White [467] includes in the latter part of chapter 53. When 
we remember that the Feast of Tabernacles is covered in John’s gospel, chapter 7, rather than in 
Luke where the journey is described, there is some reason to suppose Ellen White is following the 
order of Andrews and/or Hanna, both of whom have the same chronology at this point. DA65 and 
DA66 tie the Perean ministry to the isolated text of Mark 10:1 as does Hanna. From the literary 
parallels and the general topical arrangement of the composition it appears that Ellen White was 
dependent on Hanna’s life of Christ. Hanna is the only source we located for the few literary 
parallels found in the ST(94) sentences. Tables 2 and 3 on pages 469 and 470 respectively show 
the type of parallels furnished by Hanna’s life. 

We identified a few parallels as coming from the lives of Christ by Geikie and Lange. In view 
of the common words found in these parallels and their isolated nature we do not present them 
with much confidence. 

There is no need to further discuss the question of sources for the earlier writings. We have 
already commented on the one article which was partially used in the DA material and we were 
not able to identify any literary parallels in Manuscript 55. We have mentioned the similarity 
between chapter 53 and the comparable section of Hanna’s work. Perhaps we should speak to the 
question of literary dependency for the redaction of chapter 53 before closing our analysis. [468] 
{2 pages deleted} 


' See chapter VIII under Hanna’s section on “The Close of Christ’s Ministry,” pp. 403-411. 
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Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


We need not repeat what has already been said about the general order of the events covered 
in chapter 53. Once the beginning and ending points have been noted as paralleling the comparable 
sections of the lives by Samuel Andrews and Hanna we have reached the limit of dependency in 
regard to structure. The internal episodes of sending messengers to the Samaritans, sending out the 
seventy, and general reference to the parables and teachings of the Perean ministry correspond to 
the Lukan order of events as well as to the sequence presented by Andrews and Hanna. Ellen White 
establishes her independence with her elaboration of these various incidents and the spiritual 
lessons she draws from them. 

In sentences 11-39 Ellen White discusses why there was a change in Jesus’ approach to the 
public. She develops the role of Satan in tempting Jesus not to go to Jerusalem. In the Samaritan 
episode she enlarges on the lessons to be drawn for missionary work among those who disagree 
with us. She doubles back on these same basic points when treating the response of the people to 
the proclamations of the seventy. 

When the content and arrangement of the entire chapter is considered we would argue for Ellen 
White’s independence. The fact that we have found so many independent sentences in this chapter 
speaks to the same point. The structure and content of chapter 53 should be credited to Ellen White. 
[471] 

The source parallels appear for the most part in the narrative and descriptive material. Most of 
the discursive sentences are the work of Ellen White who no doubt received editorial assistance 
from Marian Davis for their final form. The full list of literary parallels for this chapter may be 
found in Appendices A, B, and C. 


Summary 


We offer the following summary for the analysis of chapter 53. 

1. No handwritten texts were found for chapter 53 or for any of the earlier articles used in its 
composition. Manuscript 55 is a five-page typed copy made by Mr. W. F. Caldwell! on December 
10, 1894, of a treatise by Ellen White on the sending out of the seventy. Its content is similar to 
parts of DA chapter 53 but no source parallels were found in the text. The full text of this 
manuscript appears in Appendix D. 

2. Chapter 53 represents a definite expansion of Ellen White’s comments on the life of Christ. 
The only two earlier writings relative to this chapter were limited to a discussion of the sending 
out of the seventy disciples. Judging from the literary parallels, however, the expansion must be 
largely attributed to the work of Ellen White rather than to a greater dependency on literary sources. 
[472] 

3. The DA text covers more episodes in the life of Christ than do the two earlier writings. Even 
the section on the seventy is longer in the DA text than in either of the earlier writings. Since no 
literary parallels were found in Manuscript 55 no EGW parallels were established between the DA 
text and the two previous writings. A content analysis of Ellen White’s writings is needed, however, 
to provide modern interpreters with some guidelines on her multiple applications of the various 
texts. Such comparative studies would no doubt result in a greater appreciation of Ellen White’s 


' Arthur L. White, Ellen G. White: Volume 4 The Australian Years 1891-1900 (Washington, DC: Review & Herald 
Publishing Assn.), pp. 83-85. 
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insights even as modern students of the Bible experience in their comparative studies of the gospels 
and the prophets. 

The DA text goes beyond a discussion of the mission of the seventy to cover the journey of 
Jesus from Galilee toward Jerusalem, the Perean ministry, and brief references to some of the 
parables of Jesus associated with the journey. 

4. Where the content of the DA text is comparable to the earlier writings we found no 
significant differences. There were times when the DA text extended the spiritual lessons to be 
drawn from a given aspect of the narrative on the sending out of the seventy. 

5. Out of the 193 sentences of chapter 53 we found literary dependency in 26 or 13% of the 
chapter. The Bible served as a source for 25 sentences which were not included in the evaluation. 
[473] 

6. The rating of Strict Independence was given to 142 out of the 193 sentences or 74 percent 
of the chapter. 

7. The average degree of dependency for the 193 sentences is .51. The dependency of the 
sentences containing literary parallels averages 3.31. 

8. William Hanna’s Life of Christ is the major source used for the dependent sentences in 
chapter 53. Of the 26 sentences exhibiting parallels 23 showed the influence of Hanna. 

9. The Life of the Lord Jesus Christ by Johann Lange! furnished two parallels and Cunningham 
Geikie’s life of Christ supplied one. 

10. The Life of Christ by William Hanna was the only source we found to have been used in 
the previous writings on the topic of chapter 53. 

11. There were not enough source parallels in the one earlier writing which revealed literary 
dependency to establish any patterns on the use of sources. 

12. Generally speaking the 26 dependent sentences out of the 193 were mostly descriptive in 
nature. Since the parallels, however, involve only 13 percent of the text, it is difficult to compare 
the content of the dependent sentences with the remainder of the text. There is also descriptive 
content among the independent sentences. 

13. The general order of chapter 53 follows that of the Bible once the material from the Fourth 
Gospel is [474] integrated and harmonized with synoptic accounts. The general harmony of the 
four gospels is difficult to attribute to any given author. It does appear that the basic outline of this 
chapter, particularly the major episodes, follows that of Hanna. Ellen White provides her own 
emphases and excursive comment. The resulting construction involving features of the gospel 
narrative overlaid with practical lessons and spiritual commentary should in our judgment be 
largely credited to Ellen White. To be more precise than this requires formal content analysis. 

14. The one pre-DA text utilized by the DA text was limited to the story on the mission and 
message of the seventy. We did not find enough literary parallels in this previously written text to 
justify any claim that its structure was dependent on a source. The fact that the ST article was 
limited to the work of the seventy also rules out any dependency of the full chapter of the DA on 
this shorter earlier text. [475] {4 pages deleted} 


' Lange, op. cit. 
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In her chapter on “Blessing the Children” Ellen White highlights one of the incidents on the 
journey of Jesus from Galilee, through Perea, to Jerusalem. The long trip which Luke alone covers 
is first presented in overview in chapter 53, the previous chapter in our study. One of the parables 
told on the journey, “The Good Samaritan,” is the subject of chapter 54. The question of the 
Pharisees on the coming of the kingdom of God becomes the topic of chapter 55, a short work of 
82 sentences based on Luke’s comments in Luke 17:20ff. Chapter 56 on the children being blessed 
by Jesus is treated in Luke 18:15-17 and the next DA chapter on the rich young ruler corresponds 
to the verses immediately following in Luke 18:18-23.! 

The little story on the mothers bringing their children to Jesus is lifted out of a series of 
incidents on a long journey and given special significance in the DA text. The earlier narratives on 
the life of Christ as contained in Spiritual Gifts and Spirit of Prophecy do not mention this event. 

Chapter 56 appears to have been written specifically for the DA text. The previous writings of 
Ellen White do not contain one article on the blessing of the children. She does refer to the episode 
in a variety of articles on the topic of motherhood. Some of these earlier references [476] are 
fragmentary, consisting of a thought or two paralleling a comment now found expressed at times 
slightly differently in chapter 56.7 

No manuscripts were found in Ellen White’s handwriting for the text of this chapter. There are 
a few manuscripts containing references to Jesus blessing the children. The earliest manuscript 
reference to the blessing of the children appears on page 8 of Manuscript 1, 1867. Further comment 
on the topic may be found in Manuscript 12, 1895, pages 11-13, Manuscript 27, 1896, pages 2 and 
3, and in Letter 5-31 of 1898, pages 2 and 3. 

Most of Ellen White’s earlier comments on the blessing of the children are to be found in her 
articles published in the Health Reformer.’ Sentences 61-66 of chapter 56 are first found in HR 
Volume 31, #7, July, 1896, sentences 8-12 of “Self-Discipline Necessary to Parents.” DA27-30, 
and DA35,36 appear in sentences 1, 2, 50-56 of “The Mother’s Duty - Christ her Strength,” Health 
Reformer, Vol. 12, No. 8 (Aug. 1877), pp. 234, 235. The same article was republished in ST, Vol. 
3, No. 46 (Nov. 29, 1877). These particular sentences were also published later in ST, Vol. 12, No. 
35 (Sept. 9, 1886) and elsewhere.’ [477] 

Sentences 7-23 of the DA text were evidently taken from “The Christian Mother a Coworker 
with God,” ST, April 9, 1896, sentences 9-28. 

We have presented the relevant portions of these earlier articles in Appendix D. By comparing 
the parallels one can see how the DA text has either reproduced or modified the earlier material. 

The text presentation of chapter 56 differs in format from the previous chapters of this study. 
The Ellen White text is presented on the page facing right. Except for one sentence, no source text 


' Mark 10:13-16 and 17-22; Matthew 19:13-15 and Matthew 19:16-22. 

? Cf. 4T 141.9 (Testimony 26, 1876) with DA42,43; 4T 142.1+ with DA39,40; Gospel Workers (1892 ed.) 261.7 with 
DA4. 

3 The Health Reformer was first published in August of 1866 at The Western Health-Reform Institute, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Our references are taken from Ellen G. White Health Reformer Articles, 2nd edition (Payson, Arizona: 
Leaves-of-Autumn Books, 1979). 

4 Cf. The Adventist Home (Nashville: Southern Publishing Association, 1952), p. 204, and The Bible Echo, September 
1, 1893, under “Cheering Words for Mothers.” 
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has been included. The one source quotation from Geikie appears following sentence 5 and is 
marked off by two dotted horizontal lines.! [478] {9 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


The 97 sentences of chapter 56 contain only one literary parallel according to our comparative 
study. Cunningham Geikie’s work on the life of Christ probably furnished some background 
information on the Jewish custom of mothers bringing their children to be blessed by the rabbis. 
The majority of the sentences of this chapter comment on verses 15 and 16 of Luke 18. Ellen White 
extends the discussion beyond the limits of the two verses to give practical and spiritual counsel 
on the training and education of children. We have already noted under our introduction to chapter 
56 that the earlier material used to develop this chapter came from various articles on the home 
and the Christian mother. 

Hanna’s narrative account of the life of Christ, a work often used by Ellen White, dedicates 
slightly more than two pages to this episode. His emphasis is on the displeasure of the disciples 
over this action of the Jewish mothers and about Jesus’ statement on the nature of the kingdom of 
God.” Daniel March in Days of the Son of Man gives less than one page to report on this event. 
Farrar and Edersheim allow one page and John Fleetwood does not mention the story. 

We can hardly expect Ellen White to have used the typical literary sources for this chapter that 
we find utilized elsewhere in the DA text. The sources she [488] generally used did not discuss the 
incident to any great length and the few remarks they did make did not cover the perspectives she 
wanted to address. Ellen White’s feminine point of view might have played a role here. She was a 
mother. She had written a great deal on the topic of the Christian mother and her children. She had 
used the story of Jesus’ blessing the children in support of her position when writing in her column 
on the family and the home. It would be expected that when she turned the point of view around 
to focus on the story of Jesus, her comments would stress the elements of motherhood and the role 
of the child. 

It is very possible that Ellen White used literary sources in the composition of this chapter. We 
know she used the works of other writers in her articles for the Health Reformer. She goes so far 
at times as to make explicit reference to her use of sources.? If she depended on the works of others 
for any sentences in chapter 56 it is likely her source had to do with motherhood, the raising of 
children, or the home. Such content would not ordinarily be found in a book covering the life of 
Christ. Our research was limited, however, to works on the life of Christ. [489] 

It may be shown in the future that Ellen White used sources for this chapter. Our report at this 
stage of the investigation has no evidence for such a claim apart from the one sentence. 
Accordingly, the literary dependency of one sentence in 97 is one percent and the independence 
of chapter 56 rates 99%. Using the evaluation rates for the one sentence of Partial Independence, 
the rate of dependency is .01 for all sentences and for the dependent sentence it is 1.0. 

We have no need to discuss source or redaction analysis in respect to this chapter. The use of 
sources is so minimal as to be almost negligible. The redaction appears to be the work of Ellen 


' The dotted lines indicate that the Ellen White text has been interrupted by the insertion of a source quotation. 

? Luke 18:17. 

3 In “Exercise for Invalids,” HR, July, 1868, she refers to “Moore’s Rural New-Yorker.” The article on “Death In- 
doors,” RH, April, 1871, contains a very long quote from Hall’s Journal of Health. Another long selection appears in 
RH, May, 1871, from an article by Fanny B. Johnson on Laws of Life which Ellen White recommends for reading. For 
a final example we refer to the article on “Words to Christian Mothers,” HR, Oct. 1871 in which she uses a number 
of sources but does not always identify the name of the author. This article has been reproduced in Appendix D. 
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White or Marian Davis in preparing the DA text. The structure of chapter 56 was not derived from 
the earlier articles since they were written for practical counsel on home life and motherhood. 

The analysis of chapter 56 leaves us with two interesting questions for further investigation. 
Did Ellen White use literary sources from another genre of literature in the composition of chapter 
56? We have no other chapter in our study on a topic which basically lies outside the typical 
narrative on the life of Christ. Are there other such chapters in the DA text? A second concern 
centers on Ellen White’s use of sources. How do we explain Ellen White’s clear admission of 
using the writings of others in the Health Reformer articles when elsewhere we have no such 
obvious reference to source materials? [490] 


Summary 


Ellen White’s comments on the incident of Jesus do not follow the typical pattern which has 
emerged from our survey of the other chapters in this study. Apart from one sentence we found no 
use of sources and the spiritual lessons developed from the three verses of Scripture move far 
beyond the normal commentaries on this experience in the life of Christ. The summary questions 
being addressed to each chapter in this investigation do not in every instance apply. We do, 
nevertheless, list each point and offer whatever data are available from our analysis. 

1. There are no primary or handwritten documents to support the text of chapter 56. The few 
manuscripts found in typewritten form treated the topic in a limited fashion but contained no 
literary parallels to sources or to the DA text. 

2. Approximately one-third of the chapter may be found in the earlier writings of Ellen White. 
The DA text does seem to be an expansion over the previous coverage of the topic. Further content 
analysis, however, should be given to both the DA and pre-DA texts. The emphasis of Ellen White 
is different from that of Scripture and it may well be that Ellen White’s work in the DA text is a 
reduction of her writings on mothers and the training and education of their children. 

3. The content of the pre-DA text used the Bible [491] incident to illustrate and model the 
principles for Christian homes and motherhood. The DA text emphasized the episode in the life of 
Jesus and His disciples and then applied the lessons. The earlier articles were more general in their 
coverage and might include the story of Jesus as one example among other biblical stories and 
teachings. 

4. We found no significant differences in the various writings on the topic of chapter 56. This 
summary statement should be understood, however, with the following qualification. No careful 
study was given to the content of chapter 56 and the earlier writings on the topic because the thrust 
of Ellen White’s remarks were [sic] outside the life of Christ and no source parallels were involved. 

5. Chapter 56 contained one sentence exhibiting the use of a source. One sentence out of 97 
results in a dependency of about one percent. 

6. The literary independence of the chapter measures 99%, or 96 sentences out of the 97. 

7. According to the evaluation scale being used and the rating of Partial Independence given 
to the one sentence where the influence of a source was apparent, the degree of dependency of the 
97 sentences is .01 and for the one dependent sentence the degree of dependency is 1.0. 

8. Chapter 56 exhibits only one parallel from the many lives of Christ surveyed. Obviously, 
we must conclude that there is no major source behind Ellen White’s treatment of Jesus . [492] 

9. The one source parallel comes from Cunningham Geikie’s Life of Christ. 

10. No source parallels were found in our review of the earlier literature of Ellen White on the 
topic of chapter 56. 
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11. This question [i.e., a comparative study of the dependency of the DA text to that of the pre- 
DA text for this chapter] does not apply to chapter 56. 

12. This question [having to do with the type of content covered with respect to the sources for 
this chapter] does not apply to chapter 56. 

13. The redaction of the DA text is the work of Ellen White who worked on such matters in 
association with Marian Davis. 

14. The redaction of the pre-DA text must also be credited to Ellen White. We have no evidence 
of the influence of sources. No doubt her editorial assistants also worked on the structure of her 
articles in preparing them for publication. 

Chapter 56 has challenged our study on two fronts. Are we to conclude that Ellen White wrote 
an entire chapter independent of any literary parallels apart from the one sentence? Secondly, how 
can we explain Ellen White’s references to sources in her articles in the Health Reformer when 
such documentation of borrowed materials does not appear elsewhere in her writings for the public? 
Is the difference in her style to be accounted for by the way in [493] which the sources are 
employed, i.e., verbatim quotes rather than paraphrase, or are there other reasons? And in respect 
to the first issue, do we have other chapters in the DA where this degree of independence exists? 

The answers to these questions lie beyond the scope of this study. Our survey specifically 
relates to the life of Christ and these questions concern Ellen White’s writings on topics generally 
treated outside narrative accounts of the life of Christ. Further study should be given these concerns, 
nevertheless. The answers do have a bearing on the basic issue of Ellen White’s literary practices. 
[494] 
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Ellen White divides the Passover celebration of Christ into two chapters. Chapter 71, “A 
Servant of Servants,” has as its focus the feet-washing episode. Chapter 72 follows with a 
commentary on the Lord’s Supper entitled “In Remembrance of Me.” The content of the two 
chapters overlaps as the editors of the DA text indicate in the margin.! 

Some duplication is to be expected when the narrative treats two aspects of the same 
celebration in two separate accounts. Unfortunately for us, the random selection of chapters limits 
our coverage to the second part only. 

In our search for possible literary parallels we put our emphasis on the communion service, the 
focus of chapter 72. The narrowing of the field may have led us to overlook some sources. 

On the other hand we must remember that the Passion story has been the focus of the gospel 
proclamation since the cross of Jesus Christ. There are countless books, sermons and devotional 
works highlighting the closing scenes of our Lord’s life on earth. The Lord’s Supper forms the 
basis of weekly meditations as Christians meet to celebrate the communion service. There is no 
end to the materials which could be reviewed for possible literary parallels. 

Our research was largely confined to the general works on the life of Christ which held the 
possibility for [495] parallels in Ellen White’s treatment of other episodes covered in the gospels. 
We did not initiate a special search in the literature devoted specifically to the communion service. 
Occasionally we selected a text focusing on the Passion Week because our study includes five 
chapters on this period of Christ’s sojourn on earth. 

The reader will find sixteen writers represented in the source selections of the text presentation. 
The familiar works of William Hanna, John Harris, and Daniel March appear as well as the 
narrative lives of Christ by Frederic Farrar, Cunningham Geikie, George Jones, and Johann Lange. 
We have also included the Bible Studies by George Pentecost for both 1888 and 1889. In addition 
to these sources previously mentioned in our investigation, chapter 72 introduces us to eight other 
19th century works: Edward Bickersteth, A Scripture Help (SH);? Robert Boyd, The World’s Hope 
(WH);? Charles Deems, Who Was Jesus? (WW5J);* Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah (LTJM);> Ezekiel Hopkins, The Whole Works of Ezekiel Hopkins (W);° Stephen Olin, 
The Works of Stephen Olin (W);’ and Charles Stanford, The Evening of Our Lord’s Ministry 
(ELM).® John Cumming is well known from his commentaries on the gospels. In this chapter we 
include an excerpt from the third series of his Minor Works.’ [496] 

Ellen White’s earliest presentation of the celebration of the Passover festival by Jesus and the 
disciples appears in Spiritual Gifts, Volume 1, chapter VII, under the topic of “The Betrayal of 
Christ.” No direct use of this material is to be found in the DA text of chapter 72. A sentence or 
two from the third volume of this early work of Ellen White may have found their way into the 


' Both chapters include comments from Luke 22:14-18. 

? Edward Bickersteth, 4 Scripture Help (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publishers, 1843). 

3 Robert Boyd, The World’s Hope; or, The Rock of Ages (Chicago: H. S. Goodspeed & Co., 1873). 

4 Charles F. Deems, Who Was Jesus? (New York: J. Howard Brown, 1880. 

5 Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (New York: E. R. Herrick & Company, 1886). 

€ Ezekiel Hopkins, The Whole Works of Ezekiel Hopkins (Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 1841). 

7 Stephen Olin, The Works of Stephen Olin. Volume I. Sermons and Sketches (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1854). 
8 Charles Stanford, The Evening of Our Lord’s Ministry Being Preludes to Voices from Calvary. (London: The 
Religious Tract Society, 1886). 

° John Cumming, Cumming’s Minor Works. Third Series (Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1855). 
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DA text.! In this context she is commenting on the celebration by the children of Israel of the first 
Passover in the land of Egypt. 

It was customary for Ellen White to tie the feet-washing service to the communion service. 
Her articles usually cover both aspects of the upper-room meeting in a single presentation. For 
example, in The Spirit of Prophecy, I, chapter VI she writes on “The Passover Supper.” The first 
20 sentences cover the betrayal agreement of Judas with the Jewish religious leaders. Sentences 
21-41 refer mainly to the feet-washing incident covered in chapter 71 of the DA text. The next 35 
sentences treat the communion service. The same chapter on the [497] Passover continues to relate 
the words of Jesus to the disciples after the supper is ended and the small band makes its way to 
the garden of Gethsemane. A number of sentences from the center section of this chapter are found 
in chapter 72 of the DA text as our analysis will show. 

We are not at all confident that we have located all the miscellaneous items that went into 
Marian Davis’ scrapbook or compilation of earlier Ellen White articles on the content of chapter 
72. We did locate the choice sentences of DA199-201/661 in The Bible Echo of September 15, 
1892, under an article on “The Great Sacrifice.”” The thoughts of these sentences, however, are 
not directly related to the Passover service. They speak to the cross of Jesus Christ and to the 
meaning of His death to which the communion service also points. 

Three previous writings of Ellen White on the topic of this chapter are Manuscript 35, 1897, 
“The Ordinances of the Lord’s House”; pages 4-6 of Manuscript 47, 1897, entitled “Judas,” and 
the RH article of June 22, 1897, on “The Ordinances.” These writings and their use in the DA text 
will be carefully reviewed in the analysis to follow. Ellen White published a series of articles in 
the RH issues for May 31, June 7, 14, 28, and July 5 of 1898. The May 31 and June 7 numbers 
offer the full text of Manuscript 35, 1897, [498] dated April 6, 1897. The 528 sentences of this 
five-part series do contain a good number of parallels with the sentences of chapter 72. We cannot 
be sure, however, that these articles were written before the composition of chapter 72. The 
publication date of the last article, July 5, is only 5 months earlier than the publication of the full 
text of The Desire of Ages. It is more likely the series of RH articles were developed from materials 
being prepared for the DA text. We do know the first two articles of the series were a verbatim 
presentation of a text Ellen White had written a year earlier. 

The reader is invited to note carefully the presentation of the source parallels which follows. 
Even though portions of the DA sentences and the associated parallels may be underlined, not 
every possible parallel has been so evaluated. In a number of instances Ellen White has been given 
full credit for the origin of the sentence even when some similarities exist between her literary 
expression and that of the source parallel listed. The rating of Strict Independence for Ellen White 
in such cases of apparent parallel constructions is intentional on our part for reasons to be given 
below. 

We open the textual presentation with a few sentences from 3SP which pick up the story at any 
earlier stage than does the treatment in DA chapter 72. These sentences from 3SP also clearly 
indicate Ellen White was using Hanna in 1878. [499] {40 pages deleted} 


' Cf. Spiritual Gifts, III (1864), p. 225.7 with DA9/652 and p. 227.9 with DA14/653. The SG material on the Passover 
may also be found in Signs of the Times, March 25, 1880. 

? The Bible Echo and Signs of the Times was published in Australia by the church for the interest of church members 
and the general public as the full title of the journal indicates. 
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Analysis 


The analysis of chapter 72 has proven to be more difficult than any of the preceding chapters. 
The complications have arisen from two factors. On the one hand there is the special nature of the 
content and on the other we have the way in which Ellen White has handled the material. 

In terms of the former, the story of the Last Supper is part of the Passion Week. This part of 
the gospel story is the most important section. All four evangelists report the events of this special 
week in which Christ was crucified. So many of the other incidents in the life of Jesus point 
forward to the cross event. In the words and actions of Jesus during the last week of His life and 
ministry leading to the cross are to be found the very essence of the gospel story. The themes of 
this special week in the life of Jesus have been at the center of countless sermons, devotions, and 
books. And in the series of events which transpired from Palm Sunday till the death of Christ on 
Good Friday, none captures the imagination or speaks to the meaning of the cross event as does 
this last supper, the inauguration of what all Christians since the cross refer to as the Lord’s 
Communion. 

This particular incident in the week of special events is not like the birth or death of Christ 
celebrated in the liturgy of the church once a year. The communion celebration is repeated in the 
Christian church daily, [520] weekly, and in some churches only slightly less frequently. Countless 
homilies, spiritual lessons, practical exhortations, and devotional meditations have been developed, 
repeated, recorded, and published on the meaning of this Christian worship service and experience. 
It is the one Christian devotional experience where the senses of taste and smell are added to those 
of sight, hearing, and touch, thus affording the opportunity for full participation of the mind, body, 
and soul in the worship of the Lord. 

The countless repetitions, the accumulated memories, the familiar hymns, and the multiple 
experiences in every Christian’s life have combined to produce such a common stock of phrases 
and of interpretations that it becomes hardly possible to isolate any words or expressions in terms 
of originality or dependence. Apart from the lives of Christ Ellen White had read, each one 
covering this topic as part of the complete story, we have no idea of the devotional works which 
would have caught her eye through the years. But we must also bear in mind the many communion 
services she would have attended and the messages she would have heard on the topic of our 
chapter. 

We did not include many devotional books in our survey of possible sources and neither did 
we survey Adventist writers for articles on this or any other topic covered in the 15 chapters of our 
study. The content of this particular chapter would make a likely subject for comparing [521] the 
remarks of Ellen White with Adventist writers in a search for literary parallels.! But this 
provocative possibility lies too far beyond the limits of the investigation for us to explore for this 
report. 

The veritable plethora of texts on a topic so well known to Christians and particularly to so 
devotional a Christian as Ellen White did not only raise problems for evaluation of Ellen White’s 
literary dependency; it also raised havoc in identifying the source of the dependency. We found so 
much duplication of literary expression among the writers we were not always sure as to the one 
source she was using, if indeed she was borrowing in an instance of a given parallel. The writers 
exhibiting such parallels among themselves did not always identify their sources. 


' Ellen White admitted to the use of other SDA writers in the introduction to the 1911 edition of The Great Controversy. 
This dependency of Ellen White on Adventist writers has been demonstrated by Don McAdams, Ron Graybill, and 
Walter Rea. See Introduction, Part I, above for details. 
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Once again we are driven to raise the fundamental question that lies at the base of this study, 
though not directly addressed in this research. What were the literary conventions followed by 
Seventh-day Adventists and other Christian writers of the nineteenth century in their use of 
religious literary sources, particularly in the area of devotional comment? It would appear that a 
comparison of devotional works on the subject of the communion service might be useful in 
establishing a nineteenth century model [522] for what is permitted by common consent and what 
would be unacceptable and understood as plagiarism. 

In addition to these problems relating to the content of this chapter, the evaluation process had 
to struggle with Ellen White’s treatment of the subject matter. 

To the best of our knowledge, apart from a few isolated comments, her previous writings on 
the Lord’s Supper may be found in four texts. We have provided in Table A, pages 524-526, a list 
of the sentences in these documents which parallel the DA text. We do not claim that we have 
listed all the possible parallels. There are at times three variations of a given sentence. Some 
sentences while on the same thought are so different in expression we could not be sure we had a 
parallel. In other cases there appeared to be duplication of a given thought and/or expression in the 
same article. We do feel, nevertheless, that we have listed most of the more obvious parallels. In 
the table the numbers on the far left merely indicate the entry number(s) in sequence. These 
numbers can be used to identify a particular parallel since not every DA sentence has a separate 
entry. Some sentences are combined. The table has five major columns, the earliest being the list 
of sentences from The Spirit of Prophecy, III, dated 1878. Manuscript 35, dated April 6, 1897, 
follows in the second column, and the relevant portion of Manuscript 47, 1897, is represented in 
column three. Column four lists the sentences for The Review and Herald article under date of 
June 22, 1897, and [523] {3 pages deleted} the last column against the right margin holds the 
sentences from the DA text. 

At times the DA text will be identical with Manuscript 35. In certain instances it will agree 
with the Review article. Sometimes all three of these texts will agree and at other times the DA text 
will stand alone. 

The reader will note that in no instance do we have a parallel among all five texts. The 3.SP 
text usually stands alone with the DA text as does also Manuscript 47. 

It does seem clear that for a good number of parallels the Review text and that of DA were 
derived from the earlier Manuscript 35.! When we also take into consideration that Manuscript 35, 
1897, was virtually reproduced in published form as parts I and II of the six-part series on “The 
Lord’s Supper and the Ordinance of Feet-Washing,” in RH of May 31 and June 7, 1898, we have 
three differing published versions of the same manuscript content. As we have argued earlier, it 
should be obvious from this evidence that neither Ellen White nor her literary assistants believed 
in verbal inspiration. We have provided the full text of the four documents compared in Table A 
and of the two Review articles where Manuscript 35 appears in published form in Appendix D. 
The reader may check our parallels as listed by comparing the numbered sentences of the texts 
given in Appendix D with the DA sentences as listed above in the text presentation for this chapter. 
[527] 

There are two additional characteristics of Ellen White’s commentary which we should 
mention before turning to source analysis. 

Thus far in our study we have found Ellen White to exhibit greater literary independence in 
her discursive material than where she is being descriptive. The content of this chapter lends itself 


' From our research and that of the White Estate office it is apparent that the handwritten text of Manuscripts 35 and 
47 are no longer extant. 
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more readily to discursive comments. More than 50 percent of the textual presentation of the 
Lord’s Supper in Matthew, Mark, and Luke and about 40 percent of John’s account consists of 
sayings of Jesus. And Jesus is talking about the meaning of this occasion. We can therefore expect 
a good deal of Ellen White’s devotional, spiritual, and theological commentary in this chapter. The 
nature of the content agrees with the genre of literature Ellen White most often composed. 

Finally, we had difficulty in isolating Ellen White’s comments on the Lord’s Supper, which is 
the subject of chapter 72, from her remarks on the feet-washing service, the topic of chapter 71 of 
the DA text. The SP text covers both incidents in the chapter entitled “The Passover.” Manuscript 
35 and the RH article of June 22, 1897, also treat both ordinances. The six-part series in the RH of 
1898, which we are viewing as post-DA articles, also addresses both services. 

Perhaps this overlap in the accounts of the [528] feet-washing and communion services may 
account for some of the duplication evident in this chapter. Compare “to be kept fresh in the minds 
of all” in DA11/652 with “to be kept fresh in our minds” of DA14/652 and “to be kept fresh in our 
memory” of DA154/660. Another incidence of duplication occurs between DA31-32/653 and 
DA89/655. 

It was natural for Ellen White to handle the two incidents together since as an Adventist she 
celebrated both ordinances each time she participated in the communion. And although the feet- 
washing is not recorded in the gospels as being associated with the bread and wine, both are related 
to the Passover supper. Even though Ellen White separates the two events in her DA commentary, 
within each chapter she speaks of “ordinance” in the plural and refers to both services in her 
remarks. 

We have endeavored to distinguish between the services where necessary for evaluation and 
for listing the appropriate parallels in Table A above. It is possible, however, that we have missed 
some source parallels by our limitation of the major research to writings on the communion 
experience independent of the feet-washing service. 


Source Analysis - The DA Text 


Literary dependency is exhibited in 40 of the 201 sentences of chapter 72. The Bible was 
quoted in 25 sentences in addition to quotations incorporated into Ellen [529] White’s own 
commentary.! Table 1, page 531, lists 14 of the 40 parallels as being Strict Paraphrase, 16 Simple 
Paraphrase, and the remaining 10 as Loose Paraphrase or Partial Independence. The average 
dependency for the full chapter of 201 sentences is .75. If we figure only the dependent sentences, 
excluding the Scriptural quotations, the average rate is 3.75. 

Nine writers are represented in the text of chapter 72 with Hanna furnishing the most parallels. 
Evidently Ellen, White returned to Hanna for the DA text even when she had earlier borrowed 
from Hanna in writing 3SP. Outside of the 17 sentences dependent on Hanna’s life of Christ, we 
found some dependency on March, Cumming, Jones, Lange, Farrar, Geikie, and Pentecost. The 
summary of these evaluation details on these parallels is shown in Table 2, page 532. The 
individual sentence evaluations and the correlation of the sources and the DA sentences may be 
found in Appendix A.” In addition to these writers, all of whom have furnished parallels in the 
chapters already reviewed, a new source is introduced in the comparison of this chapter. Robert 


! When Ellen White’s comments are more than just a brief introduction to the Bible text we usually evaluate the 
sentence as her work even though Scripture is included. 
? The full description of these works has been presented as part of the introduction to this chapter. 
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Boyd’s work on The World’s Hope, or The Rock of Ages provided eight parallels and was listed 
as part of Ellen White’s office library at the time of her death in 1915. 

Throughout the text presentation the reader will notice [530] {2 pages deleted} that at times 
parallels have been suggested as possible sources even when Ellen White is given full credit for 
the composition of the DA text. The reasons for our listing these sources vary in details but 
generally follow the same line of argumentation. 

DA4 has verbal similarities with a quotation from Charles Stanford.' The ideas are also parallel. 
But with only two verbatim words and no other use of this writer we felt the evidence was too 
weak for a claim of dependency. The ideas and terms did not appear as “special” in the light of the 
voluminous writings on this topic. The quotation does merit our interest, however, and suggests 
that further consideration of this writer as a possible literary source is warranted.” 

The problem of whether to accept the quote from Who Was Jesus? by Charles Deems is 
likewise over the question of an isolated quotation. In this instance the sentence of Deems is very 
close to being a verbatim copy. It is clearly a closer parallel than is the quote from Pentecost which 
was selected because the Bible Studies by George Pentecost shows up elsewhere in the DA text, 
including this chapter. The quotations from Deems and Pentecost also demonstrate the point made 
earlier. The sources at times bear such striking similarity with each other that we are at a loss to 
know [533] which source is being used. Perhaps Ellen White at times is merely placing her feet in 
the same stream in which many others are wading. 

For DA15 we listed the parallel as Lange rather than Farrar, which we also quote, because of 
the reference to “standing” and the plural form of the following phrase, neither of which is in the 
text of Exodus 12:11. The Farrar quote, while including the reference to standing, does not 
otherwise move beyond the Exodus text. 

We cannot be sure if this type of analysis is adequate for distinguishing between very similar 
comments. But in the case of having multiple parallels, such as we also have with DA20 and 
DA41,42, some method of discrimination has to be employed if we want to limit the sentence to 
having one source. Obviously the evaluations of sentences of this nature are as problematic as the 
sentences themselves. 

A final reference on the specific evaluations of chapter 72 brings us to DA79. The location of 
the Bible quotation right where Hanna places it and between sentences 78 and 80 when Ellen White 
appears to use Hanna would ordinarily lead us to rate the sentence as (B1) Source Bible. But a 
careful scrutiny of the verse of Scripture clearly shows Ellen White is also making a special use of 
the text for her purpose. She omits the final personal pronoun, “He,” and leaves the resulting “I 
am” in upper case for emphasis. The King James Version of John 13:19 has the “he” in italics to 
indicate the pronoun is not in the Greek [534] text. The Bible does not have the “I am” expression 
in upper case. Ellen White’s construction makes the Bible quote serve her interest in emphasizing 
that Jesus is pointing out His messiahship. In view of Ellen White’s departure from both Hanna’s 
use of the text and the text form in Scripture, we have marked the sentence as Partial Independence. 

Since the earlier writings of Ellen White subject of chapter 72 were incorporated into the DA 
on the text we have the same sources in both the earlier and later writings. Table 3 on page 536 
identifies the sources used and the types of dependent sentences found in these earlier texts. The 
individual sentence evaluations and the sources involved are given in Appendices B and C. Apart 
from her comments in 3SP Ellen White apparently worked on the DA text at about the same time 
she wrote Manuscript 35. We are probably safe in conjecturing that Manuscripts 35 and 47 were 


' Consult the introduction to this chapter for bibliographical data on these sources. 
? Similarly DA155-157 and The Works of Stephen Olin, as well as DA181-184 and Sabbath Hours by Bickersteth. 
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specifically written for the life of Christ project. The DA text no doubt represents the editorial work 
of Marian Davis working with these manuscripts, the earlier text of 3SP, and the edited RH article 
of June 22, 1897, which also originated from Manuscript 35. 

The sources used by Ellen White in commenting upon the communion service have been 
accounted for in the texts utilized in composing the DA text. We found no earlier writing exhibiting 
source parallels which was not also used in the DA text. Since these sources have already been 
[535] {1 page deleted} mentioned under the DA text there is no need for further analysis of the 
pre-DA documents. 

In view of the rather limited use of a good number of different sources there is no one source 
with enough parallels to have influenced the arrangement of chapter 72. The list of source parallels 
as given in Appendix A points up the lack of dominance by any one source for the total chapter. 
The redaction of chapter 72 will have to be credited to Marian Davis and/or Ellen White. In a given 
section of the chapter, sentences 134-146, it would appear that Boyd’s structure apparently 
exercised some influence. 


Summary 


The study of chapter 72 has challenged us to further research among the religious writers of 
the nineteenth century. The location of undocumented literary parallels among the writers on the 
Passover meal leads us to ask about literary conventions of the day. Evidently Ellen White is not 
the only writer using the works of others without admission and without giving source credits. 

The lack of heavy dependence upon sources in the discursive materials encourages us to extend 
the search for parallels beyond the lives of Christ. And for this particular topic upon which much 
has been written, we will include in our search the Adventist writers Ellen White no doubt read 
and even listened to as she regularly celebrated “the ordinances of the Lord’s house” from time to 
time. [537] 

Thus far, however, it appears that we can make the following points on the basis of the evidence 
of this chapter. 

1. There are no handwritten documents to support the text of chapter 72 or the text of the 
previously written materials. The closest we may come to primary materials appears to be the two 
manuscripts in the form of type-copies. Manuscript 35 carries the date of April 6, 1897, and is 12 
pages (174 sentences) long. Manuscript 45 is undated apart from its index number of MS 45, 1897. 
The copy we worked from indicated that it was “recopied November 24, 1963.” Pages 4-6 covered 
the topic of this chapter. The previous pages relate to chapter 76 to be discussed later in this report. 

2. In terms of the length of chapter 72 when compared to the combined length of the earlier 
materials we have a reduction in length of exposition. The 35 (generally longer) sentences of 3SP 
and the 174 sentences of manuscript 35 together total 209 or eight more than the 201 sentences of 
the DA text. But when we note the duplication in content between these two texts and consider the 
length of Ellen White’s individual treatment, the text of the DA account with 201 sentences is 
slightly longer than the 174 sentences of Manuscript 35 and nearly twice as long as the 108 
sentences of the RH article of June 22, 1897. The DA gives more attention to the background, less 
attention to the feet-washing by comparison with chapter 72, and much more [538] emphasis to 
the spiritual lessons to be drawn from the communion service, sentences 164-192. There is also 
the new material on comparing the first and last passovers [sic] and contemplating the cross of 
Christ, sentences 193-201. 
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3. The content of the DA text generally duplicated the content of the earlier text where it was 
treating the same material. The differences are found first in the feet-washing commentary that in 
the earlier writings was combined with the account of the communion service. This material on 
the service of humility is separated to form a new chapter, “A Servant of Servants,” or chapter 71. 
Additional differences have been noted under (2) above. 

4. We found no significant differences in the content when the texts were treating the same 
topic. So much of the previous texts were taken up into the DA account that we have extensive 
duplication in content. 

5. Chapter 72 contains 40 sentences in which literary dependency is evident to some extent. 
When rated against the total of 201 sentences the rate of dependency for the chapter is 20 percent. 

6. Literary independence has been indicated for 136 of the 201 sentences or 68 percent of the 
chapter. Biblical quotes accounted for 25 sentences or 12 percent of the chapter. 

7. The rate of dependency for the 40 dependent sentences is 3.75. The degree of dependency 
for the entire chapter is .75. [539] 

8. The major source used in chapter 72 was William Hanna. Seventeen of the 40 parallels have 
been attributed to his Life of Christ. 

9. The World’s Hope or The Rock of Ages by Robert Boyd furnished eight parallels; Walks and 
Homes by Daniel March and Bible Studies by George Pentecost were responsible for four parallels 
apiece and the works of Cumming, Jones, Lange, Farrar, and Geikie accounted for the other seven. 
Apart from Boyd we have encountered these minor sources in our study of the earlier DA chapters. 

Seven other writers appear in the presentation of the source parallels for this chapter but no 
claim is made here for Ellen White’s usage of their works. 

10. The same sources appear in the pre-DA materials of Ellen White on the topic of this chapter. 
This duplication of sources is to be expected in view of the duplication of text between the DA and 
the earlier writings. Boyd’s work is reflected in eight sentences in these previously written texts, 
Hanna provided six parallels, and March’s influence is clearly to be seen in one sentence. 

11. Ellen White expanded her commentary in the DA text over what she had written before. 
She evidently returned to March’s and Hanna’s works from her earlier use of these writers when 
composing the 3SP text. But since apart from the 1878 SP text her previous writings all date from 
1897 and were largely incorporated into the DA text, it is to be expected that the parallels from the 
DA text are very [540] similar to the earlier parallels. The same sources are represented in both the 
earlier texts and the DA. We will need to raise this question again if we find sources for some of 
the new material appearing in the DA text. 

12. The majority of the parallels appear in the recounting of the Passover story and in the 
description of the scene. Apart from the parallels from Boyd’s work Ellen White is generally on 
her own when commenting on the spiritual lessons to be drawn and on the theological 
interpretation of the event. Unless other sources are found, it would appear that Ellen White is 
more often on her own in this chapter when it comes to the discursive commentary. 

13. The redaction of chapter 72 is the work of Ellen White and/or Marian Davis. The parallels 
are too few and too scattered to have seriously influenced the structure of the chapter. Obviously 
the gospel account would provide a basic order to her narrative. In one or two of the smaller units 
the text of the source evidently provided some influence on the thought development. In other 
portions, even though parallels were present, Ellen White is in control of the arrangement of her 
material. 

14. We did not study the entire chapter of the 3SP text and therefore cannot speak to its 
redaction. The text of Manuscript 35 and the RH article of June 22, 1897, exhibit too much 
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independent material of Ellen White’s to allow us to credit their structural arrangement to someone 
[541] else’s work. As we have indicated before, these two texts cover both ordinances and appear 
to follow the basic order of traditional Christianity. Ellen White just interrupts the flow of the 
narrative as she moves through the accounts to draw her spiritual lessons and add her theological 
commentary. [542] {4 pages deleted} 
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Chapter 75 is the longest chapter from the 15 selected for this investigation. It is also the one 
chapter selected at random from the 15 to be the “test chapter” for the research project.! In many 
ways the reader will find it quite typical of what has been found in the study of the earlier chapters. 

We have handwritten diary comments from the pen of Ellen White, the use of sources in the 
writing of manuscript typescript and journal articles, literary independence and dependence for the 
DA text, a tradition of earlier compositions behind the composition of this chapter, an illustration 
of how the earlier writings were edited and revised for use in The Desire of Ages, and an example 
of how Ellen White used Scripture and the imagination of other writers in her own Scriptural 
commentary. There are also those passages where Ellen White exhibits her freedom to move 
beyond Scripture and her sources to emphasize a special dimension of the story or to impress upon 
the reader a spiritual or moral lesson. 

This chapter also shares in the intricacies and complexities which characterize a number of the 
chapters already studied. An account of the trial of Jesus before the Jewish religious authorities is 
present in each of the [543] four gospels but they are not in agreement on every point. Ellen 
White’s earlier accounts also do not always agree with the DA presentation. In the process of 
selecting excerpts from the earlier Ellen White writings and moving among the various gospel 
accounts duplications, omissions, and rearrangement resulted. The reader is urged to review 
carefully the analysis which follows the text presentation. In the complicated task of tracing the 
interrelationships of the various texts of the Scriptures, Ellen White, and the literary sources we 
may have erred. We have, however, endeavored to include the textual evidence in the text 
presentation or in Appendix D and text references in Appendices A, B, C. This documentation 
should permit the evaluations to be checked for their accuracy and the analysis to be extended 
beyond the limits of this investigation. 

The biblical narratives supporting the basic story line of chapter 75 are found in Matthew 
26:57-27:10; Mark 14:53-15:1; Luke 22:54-23:1; and John 18:13-28. These verses should be 
reviewed carefully in connection with Ellen White’s comments on the trial of Jesus. The order of 
presentation as well as the expansion of her commentary may reflect the influence of a source or 
her own independent style even when the content is fundamentally based on Scripture. The 
harmonization of the four differing gospel accounts is not biblical, strictly speaking. Our concern 
is [544] to compare Ellen White’s arrangement of the four accounts into one continuous narrative 
with the way other writers have written the story line. 

Chapter VIII of Spiritual Gifts, I, contains the earliest connected account of Ellen White on 
“The Trial of Christ.” The portion comparable to chapter 75 begins with sentence 1 on page 49 
and continues to sentence 62 on page 53. We did not find source parallels in this material nor any 
direct literary use of the SG text in the DA account. For these reasons we have not included the SG 
sentences in the text. The literary structure of the SG coverage will be discussed below under 
redaction analysis. 

Ellen White included some comments on Peter’s denial of Jesus in Letter 54, 1874.7 This 
material was published as part of Testimony 24 in 1875. The next full treatment of the trial of 
Jesus is found in The Spirit of Prophecy, The story begins in chapter VII, “In the Garden,” 
sentences 1-6 on page 106. Chapter VIII, “In the Judgment Hall,” uses 203 sentences to cover the 


' The original purpose for the establishing of a test chapter was fully discussed under Introduction II. 
? Written Oct. 24, 1874, to a Brother Lee. 
3 Cf. 3T 416. 
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trial of Jesus before the Jewish authorities. The first 13 sentences of chapter IX, “Condemnation 
of Jesus,” form a transition unit. These two paragraphs conclude Ellen White’s remarks on the 
Jewish trial and introduce the reader to the appearances of Jesus before Pilate and Herod which 
are covered by chapter 77 of the DA text. [545] 

Space considerations have not allowed us to include the entire text of 3SP on the trial of Jesus 
before the Sanhedrin. It will be clear from the analysis to follow, however, that the DA text is 
heavily dependent upon the earlier SP account. The sentences we have listed demonstrate Ellen 
White’s use of March and Hanna, particularly the latter, in this first major treatment of the trial of 
Jesus. 

The denial of Peter is often referred to in the Ellen White writings.! Her comment in these 
manuscripts and articles on the actual denial are generally quite brief. It is not unusual to find also 
some reference to Judas’ betrayal as well. The experiences of Peter and Judas serve as illustrations 
of the general Christian concerns being addressed in the articles. 

We did find, however, five manuscripts plus one diary selection which merit special 
recognition. These previously written materials allow us to view Ellen White’s writings on this 
chapter at a pre-DA stage and to reconstruct some elements of the process which eventually led to 
the completed DA text. 

These earlier materials also aid us in the location of source parallels in the writings of Ellen 
White. If the DA, [546] at least in part, is a composition derived from the editing and compiling of 
several earlier Ellen G. White writings on the same subject, the use or non-use of sources would 
be more obvious in these earlier individually composed articles and manuscripts. The study of 
these separate texts of earlier days should also permit us to analyze the independent and dependent 
materials from the pen of Ellen White which never made it into the DA text or perhaps were never 
published in any form. 

Manuscript 51, 1897, is entitled “In the Judgment Hall” and carries the date of May 20. The 
initials at the end of the text are “M. V. H.,” standing for Minnie Hawkins. Sentences 1-141 have 
to do with the subject of DA chapter 75. Beginning with sentence 142 the material has to do with 
DA chapter 76, “Judas.”” Apart from the use of one paragraph in the Ellen White comments under 
John 18:20, 21 of the SDA Bible Commentary, Volume 5, p. 1148, and the sentences taken over 
into the DA text, we found no evidence that this manuscript has ever been published. 

Ellen White evidently developed two manuscripts containing material on Caiaphas in 
September of 1897. Over the initials of “M. H.” or Maggie Hare we have Manuscript 101, dated 
September 26, 1897. The title of this 14-page composition is “The True High Priest.” The first 100 
sentences (approximately) would appear, to correspond with [547] the content of chapter 75. The 
remaining 110 sentences are closer to the content of chapters 77 and 78. We found no published 
form of this manuscript.? It does not appear that Marian Davis utilized the text of this manuscript 
in the composition of chapter 75. 

A second manuscript copied by Maggie Hare and dated September 26, 1897, carries the title, 
“Caiaphas.” This document, indexed as Manuscript 102, 1897, contains 118 sentences or 
approximately three typewritten pages of text. The reader will notice that we included portions of 


! Cf. MS 1, 1878, pp. 20, 21 (very similar to MS 1, 1880); 4T 488; RH, Nov. 16, 1886; RH, Feb. 26, 1895; ST, July 
16, 1896; and TM, p. 267 (originally published as Series A, #6, 1896). 

? The full text of each of these five manuscripts and one diary selection insofar as they treat the content of this chapter 
may be found under Appendix D for chapter 75. 

3 Our search was limited to the section of the text on Caiaphas. 
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this manuscript in the text presentation to illustrate how certain of its sentences were combined 
with other materials to form sections of the DA texts.! 

Our search efforts and those of Timothy Poirier of the White Estate office have failed to 
uncover any original work of Ellen White on these manuscripts relating to chapter 75.7 As a result, 
we have no way of establishing which sentences are virtually what Ellen White wrote and which 
have undergone some change through the editorial work of her literary assistants. 

The fourth manuscript (104) treating the condemnation of Jesus and written in 1897 is entitled, 
“Condemned by the Jews.” The earliest form of the text available for our [548] study is a faded 
typewritten text evidently produced by Minnie Hawkins on September 7, 1897. The file copy most 
accessible is the “recopied” edition of December 12, 1963. This document of nearly ten pages 
contains 153 sentences, a good number of which date back to 3SP. Some portions, such as the 
comments on Peter’s denials, are also to be found in the DA text. 

The fifth and final Ellen White manuscript on the trial of Jesus before the Jewish authorities is 
a long treatise of 27 pages covering or touching upon chapters 64, 73, 75, 78, 79, 80, and 81 of the 
DA text. The first five pages or 91 sentences are of special interest for our study. This lengthy work 
was given the title, “Our Substitute and Surety” and was copied by Maggie Hare on October 7, 
1897. 

The text comparisons which follow will show that a number of sentences from Manuscript 111, 
1897, found their way into chapter 75. Some of these sentences and others not utilized by Marian 
Davis in the DA text may be traced back to one of Ellen White’s diary journals. Several pages are 
missing from the diary at the very location where the trial of Jesus is being discussed. Enough of 
the text remains, however, to permit us to follow the text from the diary, to the manuscript form, 
to the published DA text. The diary material is from a journal now indexed as Book 18 and carrying 
the date of 1894.7 [549] 

A few comments of Ellen White on the denial of Peter have been traced to two articles 
appearing in the Review and Herald. The reference RH(91) is used for sentences taken from the 
April 7, 1891, issue under the article entitled “The Character of Peter.” The other reference, 
RH(92), refers to part II of “The Privilege of the Followers of Christ.” Part I of this series appeared 
in the July 5, 1892, issue and Part II appeared under the date of July 12, 1892. Similar comments 
may be found in a Signs of the Times presentation on “Peter’s Fall,” November 11, 1897. 

If chapter 75 is to be representative of the DA text in general, we should expect to find a number 
of literary sources behind the DA text. Indeed this is the case. To help the reader understand the 
symbols used for titles, we list by way of introduction each of the sources having at least one 
literary parallel in this chapter. We also provide the bibliographical documentation for those who 
wish to read the full text of the sources we have identified.4 We are listing the sources in 
chronological sequence beginning with the literary source dated earliest. The [550] letters 
enclosed by brackets refer to the title of the work. These letters follow the last name of the author 


! Manuscript 102, 1897, is quoted in part in the SDA Bible Commentary, Vol. 5, p. 1105. See also The Youth’s 
Instructor, June 7, 1900. 

? See below under our discussion of Manuscript 111, 1897, for a possible exception. 

3 A photocopy of the diary text may be found in Appendix D for chapter 75 following the text of Manuscript 111, 
1897. 

4 Many of these lives of Christ went through multiple printings. Some editions involved revisions and changes in 
pagination. Please note the publication date of the respective work for locating the text used in this research report. 

5 Ordinarily we would not repeat the bibliographical information for those works to which reference has been made 
in the earlier chapters. We are repeating such data here, however, because this chapter will be circulated as an 
“independent” chapter illustrating the nature and method of the research project. 
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of the source quotation. Since authors often wrote more than one book we need more than just the 
writer’s name to identify the particular literary source document. 

The literary sources for chapter 75 are: James Bennett, Lectures on the History of Jesus Christ, 
2 vols., 2nd edition (London: F. Westley & A. H. Davis, 1828), [LHJC]; John Harris, The Great 
Teacher (Amherst: J. S. & C. Adams, 1836), [GT]; Friedrich W. Krummacker, The Suffering 
Saviour (New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855), [SS]; J. H. Ingraham, The Prince of the 
House of David (Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1888), [PHD]; William Hanna, The Life of Christ (New 
York: American Tract Society, 1863), [LC]; Daniel March, Walks and Homes of Jesus 
(Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee, 1866), [WHJ]; Joseph Hall, Scripture History; 
or Contemplations on the Historical Passages of the Old and New Testaments (New York: 
American Tract Society, 1868), [HPONT]; George Jones, Life-Scenes from the Four Gospels 
(Philadelphia: J. C. Garrigues & Co., 1868), [LSFG]; Frederic W. Farrar, The Life of Christ (New 
York: Hurst & Co., 1874), [LC]; Cunningham Geikie, The Life and Words of Christ (New York: 
United States Book Company, (1879), [LC]; Charles F. Deems, Who Was Jesus (New York: J. 
Howard Brown, 1880), [WWJ]; John Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, Vol. I (New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 1881), [DBI]; Alfred Edersheim, The Life and Times [551] of Jesus the Messiah, 
2 vols. (New York: E. R. Herrick & Co., 1886), [LTJM]; and Samuel J. Andrews, The Life of Our 
Lord upon the Earth Considered in its Historical, Chronological, and Geographical Relations 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891), [LOL]. 

Full documentation of translators, alternate titles, etcetera, may be found by consulting the 
bibliography of this report. 

In several instances we have listed a source parallel opposite a DA sentence which has been 
evaluated as independent. At times we have included more than one literary parallel for the DA 
sentence. The multiple listings will permit the reader to enter more fully into the nature of this 
research project by checking our evaluations against other possibilities. 

Manuscript 51 includes a number of sentences not specifically related to the content of chapter 
75 as the DA text now reads. Rather than moving these sentences to a separate section independent 
of the DA text, thereby splitting MS 51 into several sections and frustrating contextual 
considerations, we chose to mark the unrelated portions of MS 51 by enclosing such sentences 
between broken lines in the left margins. With the full text of MS 51 present the reader will be 
able to appreciate how the manuscript was edited for the DA text, and also how sources were used 
in its composition. Diary(94) and MS 111, beginning on page 583, are treated in a similar manner. 
[552] {109 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


The following analysis of chapter 75 does not attempt to defend the evaluations of the DA 
sentences or those of the previously written articles and manuscripts on the trial of Jesus before 
the Jewish authorities. We leave it to the reader to check our evaluations against the criteria 
presented in the introduction to this research report. The 351 sentences of the DA text and the 262 
sentences of Ellen White’s earlier writings present too many variations and subtle distinctions for 
that kind of an approach. There is also an unavoidable subjective aspect to the evaluations which 
at times frustrates our best efforts to be consistent. 

Our intention here is rather to point to various characteristics of the literary independence and 
dependence of the DA text. We would hope that our review of the textual data would lead the 
reader to place the text in sharper focus. By raising specific questions we permit the text to speak 
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for itself. Hopefully some patterns of Ellen White’s use of sources will emerge. These general 
images of Ellen White’s literary methods can be checked against the analyses of the other 14 
chapters. A final comparison of the 15 chapters will provide us with both general and special 
information. We will be able to note which characteristics are commonly shared by most if not all 
of the chapters and which elements appear as unique to a given chapter. 

We begin our review of the textual data by centering [608] our attention on the individual 
sentence units. Once we have studied the dependency or independence of the sentences of the DA 
and pre-DA text tradition we will turn to the larger literary units. By larger we mean the thematic 
units of the narrative and their arrangement in the construction of chapter 75. 


Source Analysis of the DA text 


We have credited Ellen White with 168 of the 351! sentences of chapter 75. Table 1 on page 
610 lists the other types of sentences as follows: 6 are registered as Verbatim; 68 as Strict 
Paraphrase; 41 as Simple Paraphrase; 2 as Loose Paraphrase, 13 as Source Bible; 38 as Partial 
Independence (or Partial Dependence); and 15 as borrowed from Scripture. If we discount the use 
of the Bible we have 48 percent or 168 sentences showing some dependence and another 48 percent 
showing Strict Independence. When the 38 sentences registering Partial Independence are added 
to the 168 sentences of Strict Independence, we have 206 sentences or 59 percent of the chapter 
indicating some independence. 

Fourteen sources contributed to chapter 75. According to Table 2, page 611, William Hanna’s 
Life of Christ was used for 64 sentences while Frederic Farrar’s Life of [609] {2 pages deleted} 
Christ furnished some literary assistance for 55 sentences. The only other major source for this 
chapter was, J. H. Ingraham. His imaginative work presenting letters written from an eye-witness 
account of the life of Jesus evidently influenced 17 sentences of the DA text. Eleven sources are 
credited with 32 additional parallels. 

The average rate of dependence for the entire chapter when including all sentences is 1.8. When 
we exclude the Strict Independence sentences the average dependency rate for the total dependent 
sentences is 3.63. 

We must not conclude that all these source parallels were initiated through the writing of 
chapter 75. The dependency of the DA text is largely the result of the literary dependency of the 
earlier writings which went into the composition of this chapter. 

We have listed in six columns in Table A, pages 616 - 623, the six earlier writings of Ellen 
White that were edited by Marian Davis and compiled into the formation of chapter 75 of The 
Desire of Ages. In the seventh or last column on the right margin of Table A the sentence numbers 
of the DA text are given in numerical sequence as they occur in chapter 75 and as they are listed 
in Appendix A for this chapter. Our analysis shows that 263 or 75 percent of the 350 sentences 
composing chapter 75 have an earlier history in previously written works of Ellen White. Of the 
remaining 87 sentences (25%), only 25 (7% of the chapter total) contain source parallels. The other 
64 sentences [612] involved 61 Strict Independence and three Bible quotations.’ If the overall 


' As published the chapter has 350 sentences. We have split sentence 270 into two separate literary units making our 
total 351. Since we list sentence 270 as 270a and 270b we are able to have all other sentence numbers correspond to 
the number of sentences for the published DA text. 

? These sentences are: 5, 8-12, 14-19, 23, 26, 27, 33, 37, 42, 48, 49-70, 75, 77, 78, 81, 82, 84-86, 89, 110-112, 115, 
117, 126, 130, 134, 135, 150, 155, 166, 171, 179, 186-192, 219, 221-223, 226, 273, 308, 315, 320, 322, 323, 325-327, 
329, and 332-334. The independent Bible quotations are found in sentences 86, 134, and 166. 
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dependency of chapter 75 is to be found in 168 sentences or 48 percent of the text and only seven 
percent of the newly written materials involved dependency, then we conclude that approximately 
41 (40.9) percent or 143 sentences (168 less 25) of the chapter involving source parallels is due to 
the use of earlier textual materials. 

Further, this extensive use of Ellen White’s earlier writings should not be understood as mere 
duplication of content. Some of these writings produced in the decade preceding the publication 
of The Desire of Ages were expressly written for the anticipated work on the life of Christ. And 
since at least one of these earlier manuscripts was never (according to our knowledge) 
independently published, the parallels between it and the DA text should not be viewed as 
repetition. We do not usually consider the parallels between a first draft and the final draft of a 
written work to be “duplication.” The very process of writing necessitates such restatement. 

It is to be expected that the sources would have been used to a greater extent in the production 
of the constituent texts than in the editing and compilation stage of composing the chapters of the 
DA text. For this reason [613] alone a thorough study of the use of sources in the composition of 
chapter 75 must include an analysis of these earlier texts. We therefore turn now to a general 
review of these pre-DA materials before treating some specific characteristics of Ellen White’s use 
of sources, features which occur in both the earlier writings and in the DA text. 


Source Analysis of the Pre-DA text 


We have earlier mentioned that the trial of Jesus, particularly the denial of Peter, was a popular 
subject for Ellen White. Apparently there was no dearth of material for Marian Davis to use in 
structuring the basic content for chapter 75. We cannot be certain, of course, that our notebook of 
Ellen White comment on the subject matter of this chapter includes all that Marian Davis had 
available. Our list includes chapter VIII of Spiritual Gifts, Vol. I; chapters VII, VII, and IX of 
Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. III; Redemption Leaflet No. 5; MS 1, 1878, pp. 20, 21; MS 1, 1880, p. 16; 
“The Character of Peter,” RH for April 7, 1891; “The Privilege of the Follower of Christ,” part II, 
RH for July 12, 1892; Diary Book No. 18 (1894), p. 43; Manuscripts 51, 101, 102, 104, and 111 
of 1897; “Peter’s Fall,” ST for Nov. 11, 1897; and Manuscript 109, 1898. 

We cannot always be sure about the specific text behind each DA sentence that shows some 
dependency upon an earlier stage of the text tradition. Ellen White often repeats herself in her 
writings. Other sentences appear to be [614] variations of the same basic sentence. We have tried 
to indicate these types of similarities and differences with the use of parentheses and brackets in 
Table A. When the sentence is modified in form from its earliest appearance in Mrs. White’s works 
parentheses are used. A second change to the same sentence is indicated by brackets. Subsequent 
changes are shown by alternating use of these symbols. When the sentence is basically the same 
as its immediate previous use no symbol is used. None of these differences, however, is so major 
as to exclude the earliest form from being the base form from which the later sentence developed. 
We have included the texts of these earlier accounts in Appendix D. A careful study of the various 
forms of the same basic sentence would argue against a verbal inspiration view for the Ellen G. 
White writings. 

In addition to the six earlier texts listed in Table A below, Table 1 on page 610 includes two 
RH articles. Among the 27 sentences of Ellen White on “The Character of Peter,”! we found four 
sentences which contain parallels with Hanna’s Life of Christ. These sentences appear to be the 
source for sentence 261 and also furnish details about the denial of Peter which are not carried 


| RH, Vol. 68, No. 14 (April 7, 1891). 
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over into the DA narrative.' It is only as we gather together all of Ellen [615] {8 pages 
deleted} White’s comments on a given subject that we are able to appreciate both the unique 
elements in each account, by way of additions or deletions, and the common features which 
characterize her repeated treatment of the same topic. 

The RH article on “The Privilege of the Follower of Christ”? contained only one parallel not 
already noted in the other writings. Sentence 77 of this same article had some striking similarities 
to the account by Ingraham.’ 

The review of the earlier writings did not include an evaluation of each document in full. Our 
primary concern was to locate source parallels at a stage in the editing process closer to the point 
of origin. Table 3 on the following page (625) lists the various writers providing these parallels. 
There were, however, other reasons to list the parallel texts from earlier writings. The comparison 
of the different forms of the same sentence would provide some insights for understanding the 
editorial work of the literary assistants and/or Ellen White’s personal editing. At times the earlier 
text form is so different from the DA text that our only sure means of identifying the content of the 
earlier text with the DA text is through the similarities between the associated sentences in the 
same context. A final reason for including earlier sentences even when no source parallels have 
been found has to do with our efforts to understand Ellen White’s method of writing. [624] {1 
page deleted}For example, the manuscripts of Ellen White on chapter 75 as well as the journal 
articles and earlier publications are all in typescript or printed form. They exist in their earliest 
stage available to us as edited documents. It is not possible to tell from these documents in 
typescript if and to what extent they agree with what Ellen White wrote out in her own hand. When 
we have a handwritten script, such as Diary Book 14, a part of which was taken up into the DA 
text, we can compare the work of Ellen White with the later work of her secretaries. 

Through comparative analysis we are able to study the degree to which, if any, her writings 
were changed by her literary assistants. Since we have so little of Ellen White’s published works 
in handwritten form it is of value to check on the faithfulness of her assistants in representing what 
we know to be her own literary production. There is also another benefit to be derived from a study 
of her handwritten materials. We are able to evaluate Ellen White as a writer in her own right.* 

Diary Book 18, dated 1894, contains 15 sentences on the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin. 
All 15 register as Strict Independence (I1) and evidently were copied into MS [626] 102 and MS 
111 of 1897. The sentences which finally made their way into the DA text are found in the text 
presentation under DA sentences 194, 195, 200, 203, and 205. A photocopy of the 15 sentences as 
they appear in Ellen White’s diary journal appears in Appendix D. A comparison of the original 
script of Ellen White and Manuscript 111 shows that the editing has improved the style, grammar, 
and syntax of the original. The thoughts of the original version, however, have been faithfully 
preserved with the majority of the original text still in place and in the same structural arrangement. 
In this case the text of Ellen White has undergone only minimal editing. 


' A similar example may be shown from the independent comments of Ellen White. In SG, I, p. 51, we read that when 
“They spit in his face . . . He meekly raised his hand, and wiped it off.” This vivid descriptive detail does not appear 
in 3SP, p. 122, or in the DA text where the same humiliating abuse is recounted (p. 715). 

? RH, Vol. 69, No. 28 (July 12, 1892). 

3 Cf. DA283. We would not have listed this single parallel from this two-part article had not Ingraham been used 
otherwise in this same chapter. 

4 Informed students of her writings are aware that Ellen White deplored her own writing skills and on at least one 
occasion thought of giving up all attempts to write. Current opinion on Ellen White as a writer varies all the way from 
those who depreciate her writing skills and/or claim that all literary credit should be given to her husband and others 
who served as her “ghost writers” to those who argue that she had a miraculous gift for literary expression. 
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The major Ellen White text for the composition of chapter 75 is Spirit of Prophecy, Volume 
II. This dependency upon the previous work is not a happenstance. In a letter to W. C. white on 
August 9, 1897, Marian Davis wrote: 


Considering that the very cream has been taken from a large part of the old book, and has been 
put into every-body’s hands, it seems a pity that this new work should have nothing fresh for 
many of its most important chapters. It seems a pity too, that the most important part of the 
book should be the part to be hurried and slighted. Again, the chapters as they stand in the old 
book need a thorough revision and rearrangement for the new.! 


When the sentence numbers of the “old book,” Spirit of Prophecy, are compared with the 
column of sentence numbers for the DA text the “rearrangement” as well as the “fresh” sections of 
material become obvious.” Out of the 222 [627] sentences of 3SP, chapters VII, VIII, and IX on 
the topics covered in DA chapter 75, 161 (or 73% of the text) are taken over in some form into the 
DA text.3 

Not every sentence of the SP text utilized in the DA text has been included in the text 
presentation. We incorporated those sentences involving source parallels where the dependency 
was clearer or greater than in the DA text. Table 4 on page 629 offers a sample comparison of 
dependency evaluations between various earlier texts and the DA text. We also included the SP 
sentences when sources were used for comments not included in the later DA text or to show the 
context and thought development even when no dependency was evident in the verbal expressions. 
When the SP text was duplicated in the DA material the earlier text material was not evaluated. 
We merely evaluated the later DA text which is the major text base for this study. The earlier 
identical (or nearly so) text can be located through Table A where the sentence parallels are listed. 

Appendix C shows nearly every dependent sentence of the 3SP text we evaluated to reflect 
Hanna’s Life of Christ. A few parallels were found to have come from the writings of March and 
Bennett.* Other source parallels are to be found in the SP text where it has been duplicated in the 
DA text. [628] {1 page deleted} These will have to be traced out through a comparison of Appendix 
A and Table A.’ 

The comments of Marian Davis calling for “fresh” material and a “thorough revision” of the 
“most important chapters” might partially explain why Ellen White produced five manuscripts on 
the subjects covered in chapter 75 during 1897.° We use the qualifier, “partially,” because Ellen 
White had been writing on this new “life of Christ” for a number of years. In fact, one of the more 
important of these five manuscripts, MS 51, 1897, carries the date of May 20, nearly three months 
ahead of Marian’s plea to W. C. White.’ 


! W, C. W. Letter Book 10-A, p. 51. 

? The “rearrangement” of the SP account will be discussed under Redaction Analysis below. 

3 The complete list of SP sentences used in the DA text may found in Table A. 

4 Cf. Appendix C, chapter 75, entries 2, 3, 4, 53, 58, 59, 61, 186, and 188. 

5 For example compare 3SP, chapter VIII, sentences 185-188 and DA, chapter 75, sentences 335-339 where Ingraham 
is the source. 

ê The copyist signed MS 51 as M. V. H. The White Estate office has identified the initials as Minnie Hawkins. 

7 Another manuscript on the topic of “Peter’s Fall and Restoration” is dated September 8, 1898, only three months 
before The Desire of Ages was published by Pacific Press Publishing Company. We did not include this manuscript 
in our study because of its late date. We could not be sure it was not generated from the pre-publication text of DA. 
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Manuscript 51 is entitled “In the Judgment Hall” and covers the trial of Jesus before the Jewish 
leaders and before Pilate. Since Ellen White also treats the encounter with Pilate in chapter 77 we 
only include the first 141 sentences of the manuscript in our discussion here. 

The striking feature of this manuscript is its dependency on The Life of Christ by Frederic 
Farrar. We have included in the text presentation only those sentences from Farrar where the verbal 
parallels clearly indicate the [630] dependency. The tabulations presented in Table 3, page 625, 
show that among the 82 parallels found in the 141 sentences, five were evaluated as Verbatim, 29 
as Strict Paraphrase and 25 as Simple Paraphrase. Seven Bible quotations and 16 Partial 
Independence complete the list of dependent sentences. The full picture on the literary dependence 
of Manuscript 51 cannot be convincingly shown through the sentence evaluations alone. We have 
therefore reproduced the first nine pages of the manuscript (141 sentences) as well as the full text 
of Farrar for this part of the passion narrative in Appendix D. We invite the reader to compare the 
two documents for similarity of ideas and thematic arrangement. At times Ellen White will 
condense in one sentence several sentences of Farrar. 

Table 1, page 610, should be consulted for the more complete picture of MS 51. The text 
includes some parallels other than those credited to Farrar. We evaluated six sentences as Verbatim, 
30 as Strict Paraphrase, 24 as Simple Paraphrase, seven as Source Bible, and 16 as Partial 
Independence. The 141 sentences also contain 20 sentences and 13 Bible quotations credited fully 
to Ellen White. 

Table A lists 75 sentences from MS 51 in parallel with the DA text, of which 31 also parallel 
the earlier SP account. Apart from the common use of Bible quotations all parallels between MS 
51 and 3SP show a modification of the earlier text. The different arrangement of the similar 
sentences would suggest that MS 51 is not attempting to [631] revise the SP text. The sentence 
sequence of MS 51 generally follows the development of the Farrar text.! The parallels between 
MS 51 and the earlier SP account which used Hanna as a source could have resulted from the 
common Bible storyline. There is, of course, the possibility that Farrar used Hanna as a source. 

The study of possible literary dependency between the sources utilized by Ellen White would 
not only help us in our efforts to untangle the web of relationships between the earlier writings of 
Ellen White. Such an investigation would also shed more light on the literary practices of the 
nineteenth century, particularly in respect to the issue of plagiarism. 

Of the 44 sentences containing material common to MS 51 and chapter 75 of the DA but not 
to the earlier SP text, 30 show dependency upon Farrar’s account.” Five sentences have been 
credited to other sources and seven sentences have been evaluated as Strict Independence.’ The 
dependency of MS 51 is more than partial. Of the 30 sentences showing dependency upon Farrar, 
1 is registered as Verbatim, 9 as Simple Paraphrase, and 13 as Strict Paraphrase. It is quite evident 
that part of the “freshness” brought to the new life of Christ is due to the infusion of new literary 
material [632] from additional sources. In the case of the MS 51 Farrar is the chief contributor. 

A second manuscript written on the trial of Jesus in 1897 is indexed as MS 101, 1897, and 
dated September 26. The 14-page document contains 210 sentences, 100 of which would apply to 
chapter 75. Yet, strangely enough, we have found no sources for the writing nor have we located 
any parallels in the DA text. It is possible that the title, “The True High Priest,” led Marian Davis 


' See Appendix C and D under chapter 75 for the comparison between Manuscript 51 and Farrar’s text. 

? In two instances two sentences of MS 51 were combined into one DA sentence making the sentence count of the DA 
4.4 text i2 rather than 44. 

3 Compare the MS 51 and DA columns of Table A with Appendix A and C on chapter 75. 
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to assume that this manuscript did not treat the earthly life of Christ. Had she read the text she 
would have immediately noticed the references to Caiaphas and his part in the trial of Jesus. 

Manuscript 101 was copied by Maggie Hare (M. H.) and also includes comment on the trial 
before Pilate and the crucifixion. We have not compared those portions of the document with 
chapters 77 and 78 of the DA text since the content of these chapters lies beyond the scope of this 
research project. We have included the first four pages of MS 101 in Appendix D for two reasons. 
These four pages contain Ellen White material on the topic of our chapter and should be available 
for further study of source dependency. We are not aware that this text appears elsewhere in 
published form. 

Manuscript 102, 1897, is dated September 26, the same date given to MS 101. It was copied 
by the same secretary, Maggie Hare (M. H.) and carries the stamped signature of “E. G. White.” 
The seven-and-one-half-page document contains [633] 118 sentences and bears the title, 
“Caiaphas.” 

According to our analysis of its content, 38 sentences of MS 102 were taken for the DA 
composition. Table A shows that most of these sentences represent new material not previously 
covered in the SP text or earlier manuscripts.’ The striking feature of this manuscript is its literary 
independence. As shown in Table 1, we found only three sentences indicating any literary 
borrowing. 

We have included the full text of MS 102 in Appendix D for the same reasons we offered 
above in respect to MS 101. In addition, the reader can compare the manuscript form of the 
sentence with the published form in chapter 75. The arrangement of the content between the two 
presentations on Caiaphas can also be compared. More will be said on this point under the 
redaction analysis below. 

The use of MS 102 by the DA text indicates that Ellen White is also to be credited with 
contributing to the “freshness” of the new edition of the life of Christ. She not only employs 
sources in her writings, she adds her own independent comment in the production of new material. 
This latter aspect of her work should not be overlooked or depreciated even though as a source 
study the non-original material gets the greater attention. 

A fourth manuscript dated in 1897 (the third with a September date) is MS 104. According to 
the date and [634] initials appearing at the end of the text, it was first copied by Minnie Hawkins 
on September 7, 1897. The 10-page document of 152 sentences is in fragile condition today but 
may be easily read through the “recopied” text made on December 12, 1963. The first copy bears 
the (stamped) signature of “E. G. White.” 

The text of MS 104 entitled “Condemned by the Jews,” opens with quotations from Scripture. 
In fact, the first two pages contain 29 sentences, 24 of which are taken from the Bible. The 
sentences of MS 104 taken over by the DA text begin with sentence 90 and have to do with the 
denials of Peter. Table A shows that most of these sentences are also to be found in 3SP, chapter 
VIII. There is some dependency on MS 51, 1897, as well. Evidently Ellen White herself referred 
back to her earlier writings in the composition of new manuscripts.” 

The sections of MS 104, 1897, not appearing in the DA text include, in addition to the Bible 
quotations already mentioned, thoughts relative to the implications to be drawn from the 
experience of Jesus by those who will in the last days undergo trials and persecution for their faith. 


' Five sentences reflect the earlier texts of Diary Book 14 and MS 51. 

? It is possible, of course, that Ellen White extended to her literary assistants the privilege of preparing new 
compositions from her previous writings. This explanation for the duplication of the earlier materials does not account 
for new content also found in the later manuscript. 
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Ellen White also comments on the demonic elements at work behind the scenes in bringing the 
faithful servants of God to trial. [635] 

The full text of MS 104, 1897, may be found in Appendix D. There the reader can trace the 
free flow of Ellen White’s thought as she develops the various lessons to be learned from the trial 
of Jesus. The condemnation of Jesus is not her main concern. The trial is rather the model, the 
paradigm, from which she draws or illustrates the teachings for those endeavoring to live faithful 
Christian lives in the domain of the evil one. 

Ellen White’s references to the tactics of Satan, the experience of Cain and her appeal to study 
the book of Revelation may serve to explain why so few source parallels were found in the lives 
of Christ we examined. Manuscript 104, 1897, contained only six dependent sentences, two of 
which were Strict Paraphrase and three registered as Simple Paraphrase. One sentence involved a 
Bible quotation apparently influenced by a source and five were evaluated as Partial Independence. 
We listed 13 parallels, including four Scripture quotations as Strictly Independent.! 

The fifth and last document on the trial of Jesus before the Sanhedrin written by Ellen White 
prior to the publication of The Desire of Ages is Manuscript 111, 1897. This lengthy treatise of 27 
pages was copied by Maggie Hare on October 7 of that year. The title of the text suggests a rather 
broad topic, “Our Substitute and Surety.” Eight [636] sentences beginning with sentence 44 are 
also to be found in chapter 75 beginning with sentence 194.* There is more to be found in the 
chapter on the trial of Jesus but in our judgment the DA text does not reflect any use of those 
comments. In the short section on the trial of Jesus we found no use of literary sources. The 
sentences parallel to the DA text and/or to the earlier diary material were judged to be Ellen White’s 
work as Table 1 on page 610 indicates. Many of the thoughts, however, are similar to what may 
be found in the 3.SP text and in the earlier manuscripts. 

The interesting feature of MS 111, 1897, is its use of material from Ellen White’s diary journal. 
Table A shows parallels between MS(111), 1897; MS(102), 1897; Diary Book 18, 1894; and the 
DA text. Beyond these sentences Manuscript 111 has some additional parallels with Diary Book 
18 which do not appear in chapter 75. These appear in the text presentation beginning with Diary 
sentence 15 following sentence 205 of the DA text. When the text of the diary is compared with 
that of Manuscript 111 and both of these with the later DA text we have a text tradition, even 
though only a few sentences in length, which allows us to trace the words of Ellen White from the 
original handwritten stage through the copy and corrected level to the final published text. The 
sample does not involve the use of sources [637] according to our search but it does offer one 
illustration of the freedom as well as the control to which the text is subject. Obviously Ellen White 
and her assistants did not hold to inerrancy and verbal inspiration for the Ellen G. White writings. 

The reader will find the text of MS 111, 1897, in Appendix D as well as the other texts to 
which we have referred. A comparison of sentence with sentence will show the nature and limits 
of the textual changes which have been made at each stage. In these sentences the modifications 
for the most part have to do with syntax and style. 

In the foregoing discussion we have reviewed the sources used in the composition of chapter 
75 and the earlier Ellen White writings on the same topic, and their use of sources. We found 
Farrar’s life of Christ to have furnished most of the parallels in the pre-DA writings. The 82 
sentences reflecting Farrar were nearly twice the number of parallels attributed to Hanna. The few 


' This data also appears in Table 1. We remind the reader that these figures do not represent the evaluation of the full 
text of Manuscript 104. These earlier texts were searched for their use of sources, not for their independence. 

? Manuscript 111 also includes commentary on the topics covered in chapters 64, 73, 78, 79, 80, and 81 of the DA text. 
Since these chapters are not part of the 15 chosen for this study we have not analyzed the full text of the manuscript. 
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parallels remaining were spread among four other sources.' Before turning to an analysis of the 
chapter’s content and arrangement in comparison with the earlier writings and the sources involved, 
let us examine some single sentences. What can we learn from their individual evaluation? 

As a general rule we have found that the earlier writings show a greater degree of literary 
dependency than [638] the later DA text. The text of 3SP on the Jewish trial of Jesus is more often 
closer to Hanna’s Life of Christ than is the DA text. The same can be said for Manuscript 51, 1897, 
which is largely dependent upon Farrar’s work.” When, however, the DA text shows an 
independent use of literary sources, we will often find closer parallels than is to be noticed for the 
edited material from earlier Ellen White writings.* 

The multiplicity of combinations and the variations in the way the earlier sentences were edited 
for the new composition militate against finding a single pattern of accommodation. 

At times one sentence from an earlier text will be split into two sentences for the DA text.‘ 
Then again two sentences from an earlier writing will be combined into one sentence for the DA 
text. 

On occasion the earlier constructions are more verbose than the DA text but the actual use of 
the source is the [639] same. In such instances the DA text will be rated at a higher level of 
dependency because the paraphrasism is more strict than in the earlier writing. To be more precise, 
the higher dependency rating in such sentences reflects the lesser amount of additional comment 
by the writer rather than a greater use of the literary source. There are also sentences where the DA 
text is shortened yet basically the same,° where it expands the earlier sentence,’ where it reworks 
the earlier text but remains basically the same, where it adds independent comment to the earlier 
text,’ and where it is a verbatim use of the earlier material.!° 

For these reasons the evaluations are not entirely consistent if measured by some specific 
quantifying measuring stick. The degree of dependency is affected by the relative use of a source 
and the relative involvement of the writer in adding to, omitting from, or otherwise modifying the 
text of the literary source. Once again we would stress that the major point of the investigation is 
to show the nature and scope of Ellen White’s use of sources. The presentation of the various texts 
should largely suffice for that purpose even if our efforts to quantify or otherwise evaluate literary 
dependency fall short of our projected ideal. [640] 


' See Table 3, page 629, and Appendices B and C for additional details on the pre-DA sources. 

? Out of 28 sentences from the DA text listed in Table 4 on page 629, only two registered a closer dependency than 
did the comparable sentences from MS 51 and 3SP. In three instances where the DA sentence combined material from 
both earlier documents the dependency for the DA text was the same pr closer than either. 

3 See for example DA5/698 (P1), DA6/698 (P2), DA8/698 (P3), DA10/198 (V2), DA11/698 (P1), DA12/698 (P1), 
and DA21/699 (P1). 

4 See DA319/714, DA320/714 and MS(97)124. Under numbers 27 and 28 of Table 4 the resulting DA sentences are 
given a (P2) evaluation against a (P1) rating for the earlier sentence. 

5 See items 21 and 24 of Table 4, p. 629. Two additional examples of this phenomenon are to be found in DA sentences 
230 and 303. 

€ Cf. DA113. 

17 Cf. DA119. 

8 Cf. DA87. 

° Cf. DA71. 

10 Cf, DA114, DA280. 
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Redaction Analysis - The Desire of Ages 


The chapter under study is divided into four major sections. Sentences 1-86 cover what Ellen 
White describes as “a preliminary trial” before Annas, the father-in-law of Caiaphas and the former 
high priest. Her comments include a discussion of Jewish and Roman law as it applied to the trial 
of Jesus, the attitude of Jesus, the viewpoint of the angels, and the problem facing the Jewish 
leaders by virtue of the Passover crowds in Jerusalem. The second and longest portion of the 
chapter is dedicated to the more formal trial before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin. The informal 
questioning of Jesus by Annas and Caiaphas while the council members were gathering, the 
meeting of the council with its charges, replies of Jesus, and the rending of Caiaphas’ robe occupy 
the next 139 sentences. The third division involving 89 sentences covers Jesus’ maltreatment in 
the guardroom while waiting for the break of day, but devotes its major attention to Peter’s denial 
of Jesus. The fourth major literary component of the chapter offers a commentary on the second 
appearance of Jesus before the Sanhedrin, His final condemnation, mockery, and abuse. This 
section covers the final 36 sentences of the chapter. 

This arrangement of the trial of Jesus and the related incident of Peter’s denials is quite in line 
with conservative harmonies of the gospel accounts. According to A. T. Robertson, “The Jewish 
trial comprised three stages, the preliminary examination by Annas . . . , the informal [641] trial 
by the Sanhedrin, probably before dawn, and the formal trial after dawn.”! Others would view the 
reference in the gospel of John? to the appearance before Annas as a variant tradition of the trial 
of Jesus before the Jewish authorities and not a separate hearing before Annas.* 

Our concern here is not to establish the correct chronology for the various aspects of the trial 
of Jesus nor even to argue for one harmony of the four gospel accounts of Jesus’ trial as being the 
one solution that takes into consideration all the variables. We are interested in presenting a brief 
overview of the problem any commentary on the life of Christ faces when trying to make one story 
out of differing traditions. For it is not only the gospel of John that presents some unique elements. 

In Matthew and Mark’ we have basically the same story on the trial and Peter’s denial of his 
Lord. Luke, however, presents some major shifts in the arrangement of the materials.> According 
to his account Jesus is taken from the garden directly to the house of the high priest where He is 
mocked and abused. The Sanhedrin is not involved and there is no trial during the night. He 
immediately moves into the story of Peter’s denials and follows with the condemnation of Jesus 
by the Sanhedrin after dawn of the [642] next day. In addition to these differences in the major 
movements of the story there are other features which undergo rearrangement. In Luke the 
maltreatment of Jesus takes place in the house of Caiaphas and not at the end of the informal trial 
at night after the high priest rends his garments. The details of the denial of Jesus by Peter differ 
in all four gospels. 

With such variation in the biblical accounts of the trial of Jesus and the denials of Peter it 
should not disturb us to discover that Ellen White and the sources she used do not always agree 
with each other in their attempts to arrange the differing elements into one continuous narrative. 

Our analysis of the story line of the DA text would suggest, Ellen White or Marian Davis is 
following the traditional conservative arrangement which takes the account of John of the 


' A. T. Robertson, A Harmony of the Gospels (New York: Harpe5 & Row, 1922), page 209, footnote. 

? John 18:12-14, 19-23. 

3 Cf. Kurt Alaud [sic], editor, Synopsis of the Four Gospels (United Bible Societies, 1982), pages 301-307. 
4 Matthew 26:57-75; Mark 14:53-72. 

5 Luke 22:54-71. 
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preliminary trial and follows with the narrative as agreed on by Matthew and Mark. To this basic 
narrative structure is added some extended commentary on Jesus’ attitude under abuse and insult 
and that of the angels of heaven. In the second segment she extends her own commentary to include 
the thoughts of Caiaphas as Jesus stood before him, and she devotes considerable space to the 
significance of Caiaphas’ act of rending his robes. 

Among a number of extrabiblical details that are described throughout the story, two caught 
our attention in the third part of the narrative. There is no mention in any [643] one of the gospels 
that Jesus is held over until dawn in the guardroom where He, is further mistreated. The Scriptures 
also give no indication that Peter went to Gethsemane when “he went out, and wept bitterly.”! The 
former detail may be found in Farrar’s commentary on the life of Christ and the latter is developed 
by Hanna in his narrative on The Life of Christ.* One further extrabiblical notation merits our 
interest for a number of reasons. We have reference to Ellen White’s comments in the last major 
sub-section of chapter 75 on the shameful treatment of Jesus. 

Sentences 331-350 of The Desire of Ages describe what Ellen White calls “the third scene of 
abuse and mockery, worse even than that received from the ignorant rabble.”? Evidently she is 
referring here to cruelty to which He was exposed while in the guardroom following the 
condemnation by the Sanhedrin during the night. In DA230/710 she speaks of “the ignorant rabble” 
who “took license to manifest all the satanic elements of their nature.” This incidence of “abuse 
and mockery” forms the subject of Ellen White’s closing comments of chapter 75. The occasion 
follows the “third condemnation” of Jesus by “the Jewish authorities.”* Specifically she is 
speaking of the actions of the Sanhedrin meeting early on the morning of Friday, the day of the 
Roman trials by Pilate and the crucifixion which follows. This [644] meeting of the Sanhedrin is 
reported briefly in three gospels.° In neither of these reports is there any mention of Jesus’ 
receiving abuse. In fact, the references to the blindfold, the slap in the face, the spitting in the face 
of Jesus, and the mocking cry of “Prophesy unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee?” are 
taken from the various accounts of the informal session of the council during the night.° 

Apart from this last section on the abuse of Jesus the composition of chapter 75 basically 
follows the arrangement of Matthew and Mark with the addition of the earlier preliminary trial as 
John’s gospel is interpreted to present. Because of the uncertainty of what John refers to in the 
short visit before Annas which also involves the high priest, Caiaphas, certain interpreters also 
speak of a “preliminary examination by Caiaphas.”’ Ellen White likewise includes a special 
meeting of Annas, Caiaphas, and Jesus when these Jewish authorities “questioned Jesus” while 
waiting for the Sanhedrin to convene.® 

Chapter 75 with its special arrangement of the various biblical accounts can perhaps best be 
explained by appealing to Ellen White’s practice and that of Marian Davis to use various “lives” 
of Christ and harmonies of the Gospels.’ [645] The chronology of this particular chapter appears 
to have been influenced by the chronological order of Samuel Andrews’ life of Christ. 


' Luke 22:62. See also Matthew 26:75 and Mark 4:72. 

? See also DA229-DA234 and DA296-DA303 and the accompanying source references. 

3 DA331/714. 

4DA329/714. 

> Matthew 27:1, 2; Mark 15:1, and Luke 22:66-71. 

€ Matthew 26:67, 68; Mark 14:65, and Luke 22:63-65. 

7 Samuel J. Andrews, The Life of Our Lord Upon the Earth (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891), p. 505. 
8 DA91/703. 

? See Part B of the Introduction, pages 157-159, for further comment on this point. 
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Under Part VII, “From the arrival at Bethany to the Resurrection,’ Andrews outlines the 
sequence of events as follows: 


The general order of events immediately following the arrest is plain: 1. The Lord is led to 
Annas. 2. He is sent by Annas to Caiaphas the high priest. 3. He is brought before the Sanhedrin, 
tried and condemned. 4. During this period Peter three times denies the Lord. But there are 
some points of controversy: 1. Before whom, Annas or Caiaphas, was the first examination 
held? 2. What was the nature of this examination? 3. The competence of the court and the 
legality of the trial. 4. When and where did the denials of Peter take place?! 


In a note summarizing the activities of Friday morning Andrews writes: 


After the Sanhedrin had pronounced Him guilty of blasphemy, and so worthy of death, it 
suspends its session to meet at the break of day. During this interval Jesus remains in the high 
priest’s palace, exposed to all the ridicule and insults of his enemies, who spit upon Him, and 
smite Him. As soon as it is day the Sanhedrin again assembles, and after hearing His confession 
that He is the Christ, formally adjudges Him to death. Binding Him, they led Him away to the 
Roman governor Pontius Pilate, that he may execute the sentence.” 


Apart from some disagreement over the nature of the appearance before Annas as recorded by 
John, the only major difference between what we can reconstruct from the gospel accounts and 
Andrews’ arrangement is the placing of another attack on the person of Jesus following the formal 
condemnation on Friday morning. [646] 

Ellen White’s comments on this cruel treatment of Jesus contain literary parallels from 
Ingraham’s work on the life of Christ. In this more imaginative presentation of the life of Jesus 
the trial scenes are compressed into one trial before Caiaphas. There is no separate formal trial 
after dawn. Therefore the abuse of Jesus which follows the informal night trial of the Sanhedrin 
becomes for Ingraham the event that just precedes the trial before Pilate. 

The arrangement of Ingraham’s account may have led Ellen White to place a final torture scene 
following the Friday morning trial session. Her commentary on this experience of Jesus contains, 
however, verbatim remarks taken from her earlier account in Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. II. It is very 
possible that the writings of Ellen White used to form much of the text of this chapter also influence 
its compositional arrangement. Before concluding our remarks on the redaction of chapter 75 it 
might prove helpful to study the order of events as presented by these earlier texts. 


Redaction Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


In Spiritual Gifts, 1, Chapter VIII, Ellen White recounts “The Trial of Jesus.” It is unclear just 
when her commentary moves from the Jewish trial to the appearances of Jesus before Pilate. The 
account of 63 sentences includes some material on Judas as well as on the denials of Peter. [647] 
In addition, four verses describing the abuse of Jesus in connection with the trial before Pilate‘ 


! Samuel Andrews, op. cit., p. 505. 

? Ibid., p. 521. 

3 J. H. Ingraham, The Prince of the House of David (Philadelphia: G. G. Evans, 1859). 
4 John 19:1-3. 
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follow the record of Peter’s denials.! Very little is said about the trial itself, whether before Annas, 
Caiaphas, or the formal appearance before the Sanhedrin on Friday morning. Many details which 
are to be found in the later accounts do not appear here. It is therefore surprising to note that two 
features of the SG narrative are not preserved in the later writings of Ellen White on the trial of 
Jesus. In the midst of her description of the physical abuse of Jesus, including comments found 
later in the SP text and the DA, are these words commenting on the spitting in His face: “He meekly 
raised his hand, and wiped it off.”? There are also nine sentences treating the reactions of His 
disciples as they witnessed the trial of Jesus.* There is no indication in the Gospel accounts that 
any of the disciples, other than Peter and John, were able to enter the palace of the high priest 
where so much of the action took place. 

The thematic nature and abbreviated scope of the SG narrative leads us to conclude that it did 
not play any significant role in influencing the structure of the DA text for chapter 75. 

The Jewish trials of Jesus occupy 222 sentences of volume three of Spirit of Prophecy. The 
narrative begins [648] with the final six verses of chapter VII which treat the short appearance 
before Annas following the arrest in the garden. The next 202 sentences compose the greater part 
of chapter VIII, “In the Judgment Hall.” The last 43 sentences of chapter VII cover the attempt of 
Judas to obtain the release of Jesus from Caiaphas. This part of the trial episode is left to chapter 
76 of the DA text. The SP account of the trial of Jesus before the Jews concludes with the first 13 
sentences of chapter IX, “Condemnation of Jesus.” This latter chapter has reference to the sentence 
of Pilate and not that of the Sanhedrin in formal session on Friday morning. 

The general structure of the Spirit of Prophecy narrative may be outlined as follows: 1. The 
movement of Jesus from the garden to the house of Annas for a brief appearance before the former 
high priest and on to Caiaphas’ palace. 2. A brief transitional paragraph placing Jesus in the palace 
of Caiaphas being falsely accused and tormented. 3. A long segment (73 sentences) commenting 
on the denials of Peter and how the disciples of Jesus could have prepared themselves for trials 
and temptations. 4. Twenty-two sentences comparing John’s attitude with that of Peter as both 
witnessed the “mock trial” of Jesus. 5. The questioning of Jesus by Annas and Caiaphas while 
awaiting the arrival of the other members of the Sanhedrin. 6. The major portion of chapter VII, 
79 verses, covers the trial of Jesus before the informal assembly of the Sanhedrin. 7. [649] The 
confession of Jesus and the reaction of the high priest and others. 8. The abuse of Jesus by the 
Jewish leaders and the people in attendance. 9. The motives in making His confession. 10. Why 
the Jews hastened to Pilate with their special prisoner. 

We have pointed out earlier that one of the specific purposes behind the writing of the DA was 
to revise “the old book.” When the sequence of sentence numbers for the texts of 3SP and DA are 
compared, it is very obvious that the order of the SP text has not been followed.* SP commentary 
on the private questioning by Annas and Caiaphas is in the DA text located at the time of Jesus’ 
appearance before Annas alone. The episode of Peter’s denials is not discussed in the DA text until 
the informal midnight trial is completed. The DA text also has a separate formal trial of Jesus by 
the Sanhedrin and much of the description of the abuse of Jesus by the rabble and the Jewish 
leaders themselves is presented following the daylight trial rather than coming after the midnight 
session as given in the SP text. 


| SGI, p. 50. 

2 SGI, p. 51. 

3 SGI, pp. 51, 52. 

4 See above, page 627. 

5 See Table A, pages 616-623. 
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There are, some minor content changes as well in the SP text when compared to the early SG 
account. There is more written on the abuse of Jesus but no mention of His wiping the spittle from 
His face. Where in the earlier text Peter merely leaves the judgment hall weeping, the DA text [650] 
describes his return to Gethsemane and to the very spot where Jesus prayed. This detail is not 
mentioned in the Gospel accounts. The SP story has a third crowing of the cock! as against two 
crowings for the DA text and the Markan account.” 

The majority of source parallels found in 3SP come from March and Hanna. These two writers 
furnished many parallels for the writings of Ellen White. It is conceivable that the structure of the 
3SP text and/or the DA text was patterned after their coverage of our topic. Our study does not 
support this supposition. In Hanna Peter’s denials are treated in isolation from the trial before the 
Sanhedrin. 

In respect to the Jewish trials, Hanna combines the appearance before Annas with the 
preliminary examination by Annas and Caiaphas while the council members were gathering and 
has this incident immediately following the garden arrest. Hanna also has two incidents of abuse. 
Officials slapped, blindfolded, mocked, and spit upon Jesus during the hearing before Annas and 
Caiaphas. A second “outburst of violence” followed the condemnation of Caiaphas at the informal 
trial. Hanna does not mention a third occasion for foul play which Jesus had to endure following 
the formal condemnation.° March does not describe the trial scenes of Jesus. [651] 

The three remaining source documents treating the content of chapter 75 at some length are 
MSS 51, 102, and 104. In none of these manuscripts is there a broad enough coverage to have 
influenced the construction of the entire chapter. The longer of the three, MS 51, dedicates the first 
35 sentences to the appearance of Jesus before Annas. The following 35 sentences treat the 
informal trial before Caiaphas. Eight more sentences have to do with the insults Jesus received at 
the hands of the mob and guardroom personnel. The transitional paragraph follows, leading from 
the abuse of the people to the denial by Peter. The three denials are handled in 13 sentences. 

Following the Peter episode, MS 51 returns to the experience of Jesus while in the guardroom 
waiting for the dawn. The commentary subtly shifts to the reasons for the animosity of the people 
against Jesus and returns to a trial scene. It is not clear from the text when and where this trial takes 
place. The condemnation and abuse which follow are described as the third of such events. The 37 
sentences involved in this major segment of MS 51 are followed by four sentences relating to the 
morning trial by the Sanhedrin. It is uncertain if these final sentences are meant to recapitulate the 
third trial and condemnation or speak of still a fourth judgment against Christ. 

Some of the difficulties of following the chronological [652] sequence of events as presented 
in MS 51 may be cleared up by consulting the major source utilized in the composition of the 
document. 

In Table B which follows on page 654 we have listed the sentences of MS 51 by number in the 
order in which they appear in the text. In a parallel column the sentences from Farrar’s life of 
Christ are listed according to the sequence number and page where they occur in that text.° The 
sentences listed on the same horizontal line contain similar content. Table B has been constructed 


1 3SP34/109. 

? Matthew 26:74, Luke 22:60, and John 18:27 record one crowing of the cock. 

3 William Hanna, The Life of Christ, pp. 653-662. 

4 Ibid., pp. 665, 668. 

5 Ibid., p. 668. Cf. sentence 2, section IV, p. 672, for a possible reference to additional violence. 
€ Frederic W. Farrar, The Life of Christ (New York: Hurst & Company, 1874). 
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from the data provided in Appendix C to show where the arrangement of MS 51 reflects a similar 
order of presentation in Farrar’s narrative. 

The table shows that 79 sentences or sentence units out of the 137 sentences of MS 51 treating 
the content of chapter 75 contain parallels to Farrar’s text. Most of these parallels also follow the 
same sequencial [sic] order. Farrar’s commentary on the life of Jesus could have influenced the 
organization of the DA text insofar as MS 51 has been incorporated into chapter 75. 

According to Farrar, there were three trials “which our Lord underwent at the hands of the 
Jews, the first only—that before Annas . . . the second—that before Caiaphas . . . the third—that 
before the Sanhedrin.”! The narrative of Farrar also speaks of the abuse of Jesus on the [653] {1 
page deleted} way to the guardroom and leads us into the Peter episode. Once the story of Peter’s 
denials is told we are taken back to the guardroom where Jesus is the victim of violence while the 
priests await the dawn.” 

Finally, Farrar clearly describes the early morning trial of Jesus as the third condemnation 
followed by “a second derision resembling the first, but even more full of insult, and worse to bear 
than the former. . . .”° 

From the foregoing analysis of the pre-DA texts it is evident that the literary sources contribute 
more than verbal expressions. These sources also influence the thematic development of the 
subsections of the narrative and, in the case of MS 51 for example, may also impact upon the 
composition of a major division of a document. 

We must not overlook the role Scripture plays in providing the basic skeleton for the various 
lives of Christ, including The Desire of Ages. At the same time it must be admitted that where the 
Scriptures do not present a unified story, interpreters are left to construct the story in a way which 
in their thinking takes into account all the variables. These writers may take strict notice of the 
historical, chronological, and geographical aspects of the biblical narrative, as do Andrews and 
Farrar, or they may [655] take certain liberties with the text in the interest of appealing to faith and 
devotion. Perhaps Ingraham should be classified among those of the latter interest. 

It does seem reasonable to conclude that the arrangement of the DA text was based primarily 
on the record provided by the four Gospels. Our analysis would also suggest that the emphasis on 
the preliminary trial before Annas which opens the chapter, and the abuse following the Sanhedrin 
trial on Friday morning, the feature that closes chapter 75, are so positioned due to the influence 
of the lives of Christ by Andrews and Farrar. Marian Davis evidently combined the order of events 
suggested by Andrews with the structure presented by Manuscript 51 which had been influenced 
by Farrar’s text. 

Our discussion so far has focused on the influence of the sources on the arrangement of the 
text. We should not overlook, however, the contribution made by the independent Ellen White 
material. The majority of the sentences we have evaluated as Strict Independence occur as added 
statements scattered throughout the SP text, MS 51, and the final DA text. These remarks often 
expand the commentary found in the literary source or relate to the thoughts of Jesus, to the 
viewpoints of the angels, to the intentions of the evil one, or to the moral, spiritual, and devotional 
lessons to be learned from the experience of Jesus.’ [656] 


! Farrar, op. cit., p. 596. 

? Ibid., pp. 606, 612. 

3 Ibid., p. 617. It is uncertain as to what Farrar means by the term “derision.” It might only refer to contempt and 
ridicule over the Messianic claims of Jesus. We do know from Farrar’s description of the “first derision” (p. 613) the 
abuse included physical violence. 

4 Out of the 138 sentences of MS 51 which treat the content of chapter 75 we found 21 scattered independent comments 
of Ellen White. 
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The redaction analysis also indicates that Ellen White contributed segments of material which 
function as building blocks in the arrangement of her compositions. Her texts do not merely take 
over the order of the literary source. The impact of her own literary activity may be easily 
recognized.! 

Sentences 54-70 of the DA text refer to the attitude of Jesus and the concern of the angels over 
the abuse Jesus suffered at the hand of His Jewish tormentors. Twelve sentences beginning with 
DA74 enlarge upon the reasons why the Jewish leaders were so anxious to rush the trial of Jesus.’ 

A third major addition of Ellen White presents the thoughts of Caiaphas when Jesus makes the 
confession of His identity.’ In these sentences Marian Davis has selected material from MS 102, 
1897. While in a few places one may find reflections of Hanna’s work, the commentary is that of 
Ellen White. 

The largest section of independent material is found in Ellen White’s exposition on the 
significance of Caiaphas in tearing his priestly robes. The DA text is based upon the diary journal 
of 1894 and further expansion on the topic in MS 102, 1897.* The earlier remarks of Ellen White 
have been [657] edited for chapter 75 but even so 37 sentences (over 10% of the chapter) have 
been dedicated to that feature (of Caiaphas and the priestly robes) of the narrative.’ 

There are 12 sentences of Ellen White comment regarding the failure of Peter and the other 
disciples to prepare for the temptations they were to experience in connection with the trial and 
crucifixion of Jesus. This small segment was largely taken over from volume three of The Spirit 
of Prophecy. The 3SP text has not been included in the text presentation because our research did 
not turn up any source parallels for these sentences. Table A indicates that about half the 3SP 
sentences are taken over verbatim.° 

A final contribution of Ellen White material to the creation of literary subsections for chapter 
75 appears in the last nine sentences where she refers to the abuse of Jesus following His last 
appearance before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin.’ These sentences make their first appearance in 
3SP as Table A shows. Ellen White builds on the work of Ingraham here but adds some specific 
details on the treatment Jesus received. 

Our analysis of the redaction of chapter 75 led us to the study of the order of events as presented 
in the previously written documents used by Marian Davis in the formation of the chapter. It seems 
that while the order of the separate individual writings lying behind the DA text [658] exercised a 
measure of influence, Marian Davis also exercised some independence in the combination of the 
materials from the earlier writings into the larger composition. She evidently sought the assistance 
of other writers as she worked on the life of Christ even as Ellen White used sources in the 
arrangement, of the earlier materials. We can only conclude that a study of the influence of literary 
sources in the writing of chapter 75 must go beyond the impact of the sources in the literary 
expressions of the DA text. It must include an appreciation for their effect on the literary structure 
of the text. 

The recognition of literary dependency has been emphasized in this study because it was the 
main purpose of the investigation. Many may find the use of sources greater than they had 


! Cf. Appendix A, chapter 75. 

? Some of her comments may be traced back to 3SP10-13/127. 

3 DA161/707 - 181/708. 

4 Some of the comment from the diary of 1894 may also be found in MS 111, 1897. See Table A (pp. 616-623) for 
the sentence parallels involved. 

$ DA186/708 - 222/709. 

€ The DA sentences are 304/713 - 315/714. 

7DA342/715 - 350/715. 
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anticipated. This focus on source dependency in the Ellen White writings must, however, be 
balanced by the acknowledgment of Ellen White’s independent commentary, her selection of 
sources and the way in which these sources are used or set aside. Credit must also be given to 
Marian Davis the “book-maker.” It was her task to select the comments to be used in the DA text, 
to decide whether and how to combine the earlier expressions into new sentence constructions, 
and to establish their relative importance in the thematic development of the chapter by selecting 
the amount of text for each episode. 

It remains uncertain to us if and to what degree Marian Davis was aware of the role literary 
sources played in Ellen [659] White’s writing practices. She appears to have made her selections 
of text from the earlier documents without regard to whether the text was largely independent Ellen 
White material or was largely laced with source parallels. 

Finally, the place of the Scriptures should be highlighted. Ellen White, her sources, Marian 
Davis, and the writers she read for assistance all turned to the Gospels as the basic source document. 
This common literary source, which for chapter 75 involved all four Gospels, would unavoidably 
lead to the creation of many unintentional literary parallels. 

Content analysis is not a major emphasis of this investigation but one cannot avoid receiving 
impressions from reading and re-reading the chapter. According to our impressions Ellen White 
goes beyond the descriptive commentary of the sources to stress motivations, attitudes, and 
character. She looks beyond the view as seen by the natural eye to encompass the viewpoints of 
those who see from afar, from the angels and from the evil one. She also moves beyond the speech 
and actions to the motives and attitudes of the main characters, of Jesus, of Caiaphas, and of Peter. 
Some of these same concerns are addressed by sources but not generally with the emphasis found 
in Ellen White’s writings. Since The Desire of Ages was written to lead people into the acceptance 
and/or greater appreciation of Jesus as man’s Saviour, Ellen White also stresses the sufferings of 
Jesus and the selfless love which motivated [660] His life. 

Ellen White follows the pattern of her sources in moving beyond the scope of the biblical 
narrative. The times, places, and characters are so described and presented as to enable the reader 
to sense the dynamics of the actions, the tensions of the situation, and various forces involved. At 
times this leads both Ellen White and the writers she read to take positions not all that clear from 
the Gospels, such as a preliminary trial by Annas alone and, a final period of extreme abuse 
following the morning trial or at least following the sufferings experienced in the guardroom. 

There are times when Ellen White’s comments appear to be in direct conflict with Scripture as 
in 3SP34/109 and again as late as 1897 and MS 104, sentence 117. In this instance it is only a 
matter of the cock crowing three times. The gospel writers do not agree among themselves but no 
gospel speaks of a third crowing. 

The analysis of chapter 75 has been long and involved. Perhaps such an extended examination 
is to be expected when one is faced with a review of 350 sentences, their sources, and five earlier 
Ellen White texts and their possible sources. In any case, our task of comparing 15 chapters of the 
DA text necessitates that we raise the same questions for each chapter regardless of length. We 
will be especially interested to discover if our conclusions for this longest chapter of The Desire 
of Ages differs markedly from the summaries of the other 14 chapters. [661] 


Summary 


The conclusions drawn from our study of chapter 75 will be summarized in 14 rather concise 
statements. The order and format for these summary statements have been outlined in Part I of the 
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Introduction. The conclusions are presented as answers to the 14 separate questions being 
addressed to each of the 15 chapters. The final summary statement for the entire research project 
will attempt to compile the data from each of these chapters for each specific question. The 
statements are identified by a number which corresponds to the number of the question presented 
in the introduction and to the conclusions of each chapter having to do with that particular question. 
If chapter 75 does not furnish any information for answering one of the questions, a statement to 
that effect will follow the number given for that specific question. 

1. There are no extant handwritten manuscripts of the text of chapter 75. Neither do we possess 
any typescript manuscript of this chapter at any stage of its development. The one long section of 
the DA text not found in any earlier material does not exist in any form other than the published 
DA text.! 

We do have some primary source material for portions of the DA text which were taken from 
Ellen White’s earlier writings and from textual materials no doubt being written [662] specifically 
for the new work on the life of Christ. We have 15 sentences from Diary Book 14, 1894, in Ellen 
White’s handscript. Five of these 15 sentences touching the topics of chapter 75 made their way 
into the DA text. In addition to these sentences in her original handscript we have four manuscripts 
as copied and edited by Ellen White’s secretaries, portions of which were used in the construction 
of this chapter.” All four manuscripts date from 1897.° 

2. Even though chapter 75 is the longest chapter of the 15 to be studied it represents only about 
58 percent increase over the length of 3SP.4 The 128 additional sentences of coverage for the DA 
text is a relatively small increase when we take into consideration 15 sentences from Diary Book 
14, 138 sentences from MS 51, 64 sentences from MS 101,5 130 sentences in MS 102, 153 in MS 
104, and 92 in MS 111, not to mention the articles Ellen White had written on Peter’s denials. 
There is of course a great deal of duplication in these various texts as Table A clearly shows. There 
is also duplication of content between the 3SP text and the earlier SG material. And since the 
additional writings of Ellen White provided an opportunity for more independent expression as 
well as for the use of additional [663] source material we cannot attribute the expansion of 
comment to merely an increase in source parallels. The DA text therefore represents a reduction or 
condensation of Ellen White’s writings on the trials of Jesus and Peter’s denials. 

3. When we compare the content of the DA text with that of the earlier writings we must keep 
three points in mind. Firstly, it must be remembered that the only previously written full coverage 
of the trial of Jesus before the Jews is to be found in 3SP. Secondly, both 3SP and chapter 75 are 
following the basic storyline as reported in the four Gospels. Thirdly, the manuscripts produced in 
1897 were no doubt written to fill out certain aspects of the story for the DA text being compiled. 
They were produced as supplementary to begin with and we would be out of place to compare 
them against a text meant to be comprehensive. The emphases of these later writings might assist 
us in recognizing the perceived weakness of the earlier 3.SP treatment. 

4. The thematic development of 3SP and chapter 75 are similar in most aspects of their overall 
structure as indicated under (3) above. Their differences are apparent in two ways. In respect to 
order 3SP presents the denials of Peter before it discusses the trial before Caiaphas sometime 


' We have reference here to sentences 48-70. 

? MSS 51, 102, 104, and 111. 

3 The earliest form we found for MS 104 was a “recopied” edition made in 1963. 

4 This figure is based on 222 sentences for 3SP and 350 for chapter 75. 

5 We have listed only 64 since those sentences have been reproduced in Appendix D. We estimate nearly 100 sentences 
from this manuscript touch on the content of chapter 75. 
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during the night. It also concludes the narrative on the Jewish trials with a commentary on Jesus’ 
confession and why the Jewish authorities were rushing the condemnation. The DA text discusses 
Peter’s denials after [664] recounting the night trial and closes the chapter with the abuse of Jesus 
following the morning appearance before the Sanhedrin. 

The two full presentations by Ellen White also differ in the later addition of materials. The DA 
text gives more coverage to the preliminary trial before Annas and the abuse Jesus suffered on that 
occasion. Another expansion of the earlier SP account has to do with the reaction of Caiaphas to 
Jesus’ comment on the Son of man coming as judge. The commentary on Caiaphas’ thoughts and 
the significance of his act in tearing his priestly robes is largely Ellen White’s independent material 
as presented in MS 102. 

Two minor expansions have to do with a description of the movement of Jesus to the 
guardroom and his violent handling there and the description of the formal trial on Friday moning 
[sic]. 

5. Chapter 75 contains 168 sentences or 48 percent of the text registering some degree of 
literary dependence. 

6. We rated another 48 percent or 168 sentences as Strict Independence. If we added the 38 
sentences estimated as showing Partial Independence, the total number of sentences showing some 
degree of independence would be 206 or 59 percent of the chapter. We excluded 15 sentences 
quoting Scripture, or 4 percent of the text, from these calculations. 

7. According to the dependency rating scale the degree of dependency for the entire chapter 
when including all [665] sentences is 1.8. When the Strict Independence sentences are excluded, 
the average dependency for all dependent sentences is 3.63. 

8. Three sources play a major role in contributing to the writing of this chapter. Hanna’s Life 
of Christ was used in 64 sentences, Farrar’s Life of Christ is reflected in 55 sentences, and The 
Prince of the House of David by Ingraham was operative in 17 constructions. 

9. Minor use was made of 11 writers if our evaluations of parallels is correct. They include the 
familiar sources such as Harris (GT), March (WHJ), Jones (LSFG), Geikie (LC), and Edersheim 
(LTJM) as well as less known (to us) sources such as Bennett (LHJC), Krummacher (SS), Hall 
(HPONT), Deems (WHJ), Kitto (DBI), and Andrews (LOC).! 

10. The previously written works of Ellen White which deal with the content of chapter 75 
contain 82 parallels from Farrar and 43 parallels from Hanna. The former show up mostly in 
Manuscript 51, 1897, and the latter in 3SP. To a much lesser extent March, Bennett, Ingraham, 
and Kitto were also used in these earlier writings. 

11. It is difficult to compare the dependency of the DA text with that of the pre-DA text for this 
chapter. Usually by the time the DA text is edited the parallels from the earlier documents are lost 
and the dependency is much less evident in the later edited text. That difference is [666] not so 
marked for chapter 75. 

When we compare the DA text of 168 dependent sentences and the pre-DA text with 141, the 
figures match quite closely. Applying the rating scale to the totals as found in Tables 2 and 3 the 
average dependency for the DA text is 3.63 and for the pre-DA text it is 3.69. This agreement in 
dependency is due to the DA text taking over so much of the earlier material with little modification 
and to some direct use of sources by the DA text. 

12. The sources utilized in the composition of the DA text provided background and descriptive 
material. They assist in the illumination of the historical context. At times they may also refer to 


' These works have been fully identified in the introduction to this chapter and may also be found in the Bibliography 
which accompanies this research report. 
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the motives, attitudes, and character of the personalities involved and may even allude to the 
viewpoint of angels and the inner thoughts of these individuals. But it is in respect to these more 
intimate and subtle drives and the spiritual aspects of the experiences and encounters that Ellen 
White brings to bear her special contribution. It is in respect to these latter concerns and the appeal 
to the Christian response of devotion that her independence is most often to be recognized. 

13. The redaction of chapter 75 is primarily based on the record found in the four Gospels. She 
has added a major expansion on the reaction of Caiaphas to the confession of Jesus, including the 
significance of the tearing of his [667] priestly robe. As to the general arrangement of the text and 
what she does with the visit before Annas which only John records but does not elaborate, the DA 
text appears to be indebted to Andrews and Farrar. The description of a violent reaction of the 
people, including the Jewish leaders, following the Friday morning appearance before the 
Sanhedrin is most likely to be attributed to Ingraham’s influence and partly also to Farrar. It is not 
at all clear from the three synoptic gospels that any abuse followed this trial. We should probably 
hold Marian Davis responsible for the arrangement of the chapter. 

The arrangement of the literary subunits are [sic] the result of a combination of forces. We 
have the basic story line of Scripture. We also have the influence of the major sources. Marian 
Davis was also involved as the materials furnished by Ellen White were combined under her hand. 
Ellen White also played a significant role as she chose to expand on the preliminary trial and to 
develop a long sequence of comments on the inner thoughts of Jesus, of Caiaphas, and the 
theological and spiritual significance of Caiaphas’ robe. It might be possible to draw the lines of 
responsibility more sharply if one were to undertake a more careful scrutiny of the content. That 
objective, however, lies outside the scope of this project. 

14. The redaction of MS 51 was largely influenced by Farrar as Table B will show. The only 
other major treatment of the full content of chapter 75 by Ellen White was [668] presented in the 
text of 3SP. In this earlier work Hanna was used heavily. A major difference to be noted in 3SP 
when compared with both MS 51 and the DA text is in the placement of the denials by Peter. In 
3SP the Peter episode is placed before the discussion of the informal questioning by Caiaphas and 
Annas and before the night trial by the Sanhedrin. Ellen White just introduces the content of 
chapter VIII and the appearance of Jesus before the assembly when she turns to the story of Peter’s 
denial. Since Hanna covers the experience of Peter in the chapter preceding his recounting of the 
judgment hall episode it would appear that Hanna has partly influenced the structure of 3SP. No 
doubt the Scriptures were also used by Ellen White in establishing the order of this early text. 

It was probably such factors as the placement of Peter’s denials and the internal problem of 
three crowings of the cock that led to the recognition that the “old book” needed revision. Hence 
the addition of later manuscripts on the topic and the composition of chapter 75. [669] {10 pages 
deleted} 
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Unlike the other chapters of The Desire of Ages being reviewed in this research, chapter 76 
presents a character study of the life of one of the disciples of Jesus. In this insightful work on the 
betrayer of Jesus, Ellen White draws on the various references to Judas in the gospel records to 
construct a composite account of a life which could have fulfilled another destiny. 

The arrangement of the chapter opens with the recognition of Judas as betrayer of Jesus and 
then takes the reader back to the time Judas joined the little band of disciples. The long story of 
Judas’ basic character weakness is traced through the various episodes and in each event the 
attitudes and motives of Judas are chronicled. Finally, after once again reading of Judas at the trial 
of Jesus we are led beyond the present focus of the narrative sequence to the scene of Judas’ death, 
an event alluded to in the trial account but nowhere presented in Scripture with the detail found in 
Ellen White’s commentary. 

Prior to the composition of chapter 76 Ellen White had written at various times on the life of 
Judas. The earliest account is found in Spiritual Gifts, pages 52 and 53. In the 15 sentences found 
in chapter VIII on “The Trial of Jesus,” Ellen White restricts her comments to the attitudes and 
actions of Judas in seeking the release of Jesus at the trial before Caiaphas.' We did not find any 
source [670] parallels in the SG text or any apparent use of these sentences in the DA text. Since 
the content reappears in the later Spirit of Prophecy writings we omitted the SG material from our 
text presentation. 

The narrative material on Judas was found in three chapters of The Spirit of Prophecy, Volume 
III. Apart from a few sentences from chapter VII, “In the Garden,” the major contribution of the 
SP text to the DA, chapter 76, may be found in chapter VI, “The Passover Supper,” and in chapter 
VIII, “In the Judgment Hall.”* Only those sentences treating the experience of Judas and utilized 
in the composition of the chapter under study, however, will appear in our text presentation or be 
listed in the comparative, table.° 

In addition to the SP material, several articles and manuscripts were produced by Ellen White 
prior to the writing of chapter 76.° In 1893 The Signs of the Times [671] published a piece on “The 
Character to Be Tested,” which portrays Judas as an example of one who failed the test of Satan’s 
temptations.’ One year later the same journal contained an article on “A Lesson from the 
Experience of Judas.”® Here we are Shown the fruitage of a life lived without learning from the 
life of Christ. 

These two articles do not appear to have directly influenced the writing of chapter 76 except 
perhaps in the style of the chapter’s composition.’ But they do contain some sentences which were 


' Sentences 41-55. 

? Sentences 157-162, pp. 105, 106. 

3 Sentences 3-20. 

4 Sentences 204-246. 

5 We have tried to list all such EGW parallels in Table A. The SP sentences involving greater literary dependency 
upon other sources will also usually be found in the text presentation. Additional EGW parallels may be found by 
comparing the SP chapters with their DA counterparts, i.e., “The Passover Supper” of SP II with either “A Servant 
of Servants” or “In Remembrance of Me” of DA. 

€ References to Judas may be found in Letter 63, 1893, pages 9 and 10; Letter Sla, 1895, page 11; and Letter 153a, 
1897. These letters and miscellaneous references to Judas in various journal articles were not of a substantial enough 
nature to warrant their presentation in this report. 

7 ST, Vol. 20, No. 7, December 18, 1893. 

8 ST, Vol. 20, No. 59, December 24, 1894. 

? This point is discussed under redaction analysis. 
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later incorporated into Manuscript 120, 1897, a document used in the composition of the DA text. 
Since through their use in this later text they form part of the literary tradition behind chapter 76, 
we have included them in Appendix D. 

Ellen White wrote at least four manuscripts during 1897 which contain commentary on the life 
of Judas. Manuscript 28, dated April 22, 1897, by the copyist Minnie Hawkins, carries the title, 
“Judas.” Portions of this text appeared in two issues of the Review and Herald for 1897 and in 
chapter 76 of DA.! 

A second manuscript from the year of 1897 deals with Judas’ reaction to the last effort of Christ 
to win him over.” Though a reference to this experience is included in [672] the chapter under 
review, we found no evidence that Manuscript 64, 1897, was used here. 

The same may be said for Manuscript 100, 1897. This four-page document, dated September 
15, 1897, is entitled “The Arrest of Christ.” This text commenting on the life of Judas discusses 
the role of Judas in the garden arrest but does not appear to have been used for the brief reference 
to this incident in chapter 76. 

The fourth and final 1897 manuscript, entitled “Judas,” is Manuscript 120, dated October 27, 
1897. This document combines the older SP material and the ST articles of 1893 and 1894 with 
some new commentary to form the major structural component for chapter 76. 

The literary parallels for chapter 76 of the DA text and the earlier writings used in the 
composition of this commentary on the life of Judas were taken from the following sources: Alfred 
Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Vol. 2 [LTJM];? Marcus Dods, The Gospel 
of John, Vol. 2 [GJ];* Frederic Farrar, The Life of Christ [LC];° William Hanna, The Life of Christ 
[LC];° J. H. Ingraham, The Prince of the House of David [PHD];’ Frederick Wilhelm Krummacher, 
The Suffering Saviour [SS]:8 William Smith, editor, A Dictionary of the Bible [DB];? and E. W. 
Thayer, Sketches from the Life of Jesus [SLJ].'° [673] 

Most if not all of these works have been introduced earlier in this study but some have not 
appeared very often as possible sources. The following two sources fall into this latter category. 
Marcus Dods’ commentary on John went through several editions as did Smith’s Bible dictionary. 
At the time of her death Ellen White’s office library carried a copy of Dods’ work on John dated 
in 1894. Her private library held an 1873 copy of Smith’s Bible dictionary. 

The identification and evaluation of source parallels have not been weighted to indicate the 
degree of confidence we have in the accuracy of our judgment. When the parallel shows a higher 
degree of dependency and is one of a number of parallels from the same source we can be quite 
certain our evaluations are fair. If the source furnished few if any parallels and the verbal 
similarities are also minimal, we offer the parallel with Little conviction. 

There are several occasions when we listed a possible parallel without an evaluation. In such 
instances we felt the similarities merited notice even if we could not be [674] certain of dependence. 


' RH, Vol. 74, No. 40 (October 5, 1897) and No. 41 (October 12, 1897). 

2 MS 64, “The Compassion of Christ,” five pages, dated June 6, 1897. 

3 Edersheim, op. cit. The initials of the book title are used as an abbreviated designation of the specific book being 
quoted. This system of identification is used throughout the report for all source references. 
4 Marcus Dods, The Gospel of John, 2 volumes (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1894). 

5 Farrar, op. cit. 

€ Hanna, op. cit. 

7 Ingraham, op. cit. 

8 Krummacher, op. cit. 

? Smith, op. cit. 

10 Thayer, op. cit. 
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We urge the reader to consider the text, context, and thought development of both the source text 
and the Ellen White document when judging the fairness of our evaluations. [675] {36 pages 
deleted} 


Analysis 


Chapter 76 presents some unusual problems for source and redaction analyses. Evidently 
Marian Davis also recognized the special nature of Ellen White’s comments on Judas. She did not 
list any references to Scripture on the title page of this chapter.! There are other chapters which do 
not carry footnotes referring the reader to the corresponding scriptural passages.” No other chapter, 
however, treating a specific personality, is presented apart from a scriptural context.? The chapter 
on Judas is clearly a composite construction, a mosaic in which the various experiences of Judas 
throughout his discipleship with Jesus are allowed to reveal the colorful character of one who was 
not destined to be a traitor. The commentary recounts the early discipleship of Judas, the 
interaction of Judas with the other disciples, his reaction to the preaching of Jesus, his influence 
on the other disciples, his personal interest in the Messianic claims of Jesus, and the efforts of 
Jesus to woo and win the heart of Judas. [694] 

Many of the comments of Ellen White involve insights into the attitudes, motives, and 
aspirations of Judas which are far from explicit presentation in Scripture. The extrabiblical aspects 
of chapter 76 may in part explain why no Bible references are listed in support of the commentary. 

The broad scope of this chapter’s content made it difficult to locate possible source parallels. 
The various episodes in the life of Judas do not occupy independent chapters of the DA text. If 
commented upon at all, they are treated in connection with other themes. Where the content does 
not correspond to the main topic of the chapters selected for this study, we would not have included 
the subject content in our search for literary parallels.‘ 

The synthesis of the Judas story in chapter 76 also introduces problems of omission and 
duplication. For example, the betrayal is only briefly mentioned in chapter 76 since it is covered 
in the chapter on Gethsemane.’ The appearance of Judas before Caiaphas, however, is given 
extensive coverage in chapter 76 but not mentioned in chapter 75, which treats the appearance of 
Jesus “Before Annas and the Court of Caiaphas.” 

We shall have more to say about the composition of this chapter under “Redaction Analysis” 
below. Let us first identify the sources utilized by Ellen White. [695] 


! The working-manuscript copy of the earlier chapters of the DA text carry text references at the bottom of the title 
page for most chapters. The first published edition also carries the same basic references with the explanatory phrase 
added, “This chapter is based on . . .” This evidence leads us to assume that Marian Davis supplied the scriptural 
references. 

? Chapter 3 on “The Fullness of Time” is the only other chapter from the 15 covered in this report which does not give 
the texts on which the chapter is built. 

3 Cf. “Nicodemus,” chapter 17; “Levi-Matthew,” chapter 28; “The Centurion,” chapter 32; “The Good Samaritan,” 
chapter 54; and “‘Zacchaeus,” chapter 61. 

4 For example the early discipleship of Judas, and Jesus’ treatment of Judas, are part of chapter 30 of the DA text, “He 
Ordained Twelve,” pages 293-295. 

2 DA, chapter 74, pages 694-696. 
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Source Analysis - The Desire of Ages 


According to our analysis, chapter 76 yields 55 sentences which show some dependency upon 
a literary source. In Table 1, page 697, we list on line 01 the various types of parallels found. Out 
of the 55, there were 11 sentences evaluated as Strict Paraphrase, 21 as Simple Paraphrase, 14 as 
Loose Paraphrase, and one sentence exhibiting dependency in the use of a Bible reference. A 
Partial Independence rating was given to 8 sentences, and 115 sentences were attributed solely to 
Ellen White. There were three quotations from the Bible which were not counted in the dependency 
evaluation. Once again no examples of Verbatim were found in the DA text. In Appendix A the 
full listing of the 173 sentences of chapter 76 is given with the individual sentence evaluations and 
sources where parallels have been found. 

When we apply the scale of dependency values to the parallels, the following averages result. 
Excluding the Bible quotations, the average literary dependency for the 170 sentences is 1.12. If 
we also exclude the categories of independence, and limit the evaluation to the categories of 
dependency, as registered by the 55 sentences, the average dependency for the chapter is 3.47. 

Table 1 also includes the data on our analysis of the pre-DA Ellen White writings on Judas. 
These figures will be discussed under the next section. 

Table 2 presented on page 698 shows the distribution of [696] {2 pages deleted} sources used 
in chapter 76. One can also note the type of parallels provided by the different sources. The sources 
have been listed according to their dates of publication. Of the sources named in Table 2, Hanna’s 
Life of Christ is the earliest, and Dods’ commentary on John from The Expositor’s Bible is the 
latest. 

Edersheim furnished 26 parallels, or nearly half of those found in the entire chapter. Hanna 
provided 10, and Ingraham and Dods were each used 7 times. Three other writers, Smith, Farrar 
and Thayer, furnished together five parallels. 

The majority of the parallels found in the DA text are due to the influence of Ellen White’s 
earlier writings on the composition of this chapter. Table A, pages 700-703, lists seven published 
texts and/or unpublished manuscripts which have been utilized directly or indirectly to some extent 
in the composition of this chapter on Judas. Of the 55 sentences containing source parallels in the 
DA text, only four appear to have been added beyond the contribution of the earlier writings.! 

The parentheses and brackets indicate where duplicate use of a sentence has resulted in some 
modification to the sentence form. Parentheses indicate a change from the earliest form of the 
sentence. Brackets are used when [699] {4 pages deleted} further modification has taken place. 
When neither brackets nor parentheses are used the form agrees with the latest of the earlier 
constructions. 

The independent material of the DA text which has not been taken over from the previously 
written texts has, for the most part, to do with episodes in the experience of Judas discussed in 
earlier chapters of the DA text. Sentences 63-75 refer to the attitude of Judas at the occasion of 
feeding the 5,000. In chapter 39, however, no mention is made of Judas’ part in the efforts of the 
crowd to make Jesus king.” In fact, this part of the narrative is described in chapter 40, “A Night 
on the Lake,” and yet Judas is not mentioned. 


! DA26 is similar to a statement appearing in ST(94) but it is reflecting the influence of Edersheim. The remaining 
three, DA31, 75, and 135, have not been found in the previous writings, and contain parallels from Edersheim (DA31, 
75) and Hanna (DA135). 

? See pages 364-371, “Give Ye Them to Eat.” 
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Sentences 93-97 speak of the reaction of Judas to Jesus’ interview with the rich young ruler.! 
These comments are not reflected in the earlier writings of Ellen White on Judas, nor is Judas’ 
reaction mentioned in the DA chapter on Jesus and the wealthy, young Jewish leader. Another 
short section not apparently covered in the earlier materials, DA sentences 134-137, has to do with 
Judas’ betrayal of Christ in the garden. These comments do not appear in her chapter on 
Gethsemane where she discusses this episode.” [704] 


Source Analysis - Pre-Desire of Ages 


Three documents from the pen of Ellen White evidently furnished the major sources for Marian 
Davis’ construction of chapter 76. These documents are listed in Table 1 as Spirit of Prophecy, 
Volume III, Manuscript 28, 1897, and Manuscript 120, also dated in 1897. Apart from the Spirit 
of Prophecy text, which exists in book form only, we have secretarial copies of the two manuscripts. 
No handwritten copies have been located. As indicated above, both manuscripts were written in 
1897, and both carry the title, “Judas.” Neither manuscript carries the signature of Ellen White 
and Manuscript 120 also lacks the signature of the copyist, and date of the copying. Manuscript 
28 is identified as copied by M. V. H. on April 22, 1897.4 

Most of the material which we have in chapter 76 may be traced to these two manuscripts, 
whether source parallels or independent Ellen White commentary. We have attempted to show this 
dependency of the DA text on Ellen White’s earlier writings through the comparisons found in 
Table A above. Of the 173 sentences of chapter 76, 107 are to be found in identical or similar form 
in Manuscript 120. The text tradition, however, extends further back in history than this manuscript 
from 1897. Table A shows that many [705] sentences found in Manuscript 120 had appeared in 
printed form earlier in Spirit of Prophecy, Volume III, and in two articles from the Signs of the 
Times.° 

Evidently Marian Davis, or Ellen White, worked from MS 120 in arranging chapter 76. Except 
for a few sentences,° the parallels from these earlier texts are to be found in MS 120 and in like 
sequence as they appear in the same MS.’ 

The typed form of MS 120 carries the date of October 27, 1897, in handscript. This date is just 
over six months after the copyist date of April 22, 1897, for MS 28. Yet MS 120 makes no obvious 
use of the earlier writing on Judas. This is not to say that the author of MS 120 was writing without 
the knowledge of the earlier text. It is hard to account for the lack of overlap between two 
manuscripts on the same topic by the same writer apart from the explanation that the writer is 
consciously adding to the first document, knowing that a third writing would pull the two 
individual accounts into a complete and coherent whole. More will be said on this point under 
redaction analysis below. 


' See chapter 57, pages 518-523, “One Thing Thou Lackest.” 

? Cf. chapter 74, especially pages 694-696. 

3 See pages 672, 673. 

4 This information is merely descriptive. Many of Ellen White’s writings did not carry her signature, especially in the 
typical typewritten form. Some copies were stamped with a formal script signature. The initials M. V. H. stand for 
Minnie Hawkins. 

5 ST, December 18, 1893, and December 24, 1894. 

€ Cf. ST(94)3 and DA(24); and ST(94)’6 and DA(26) in Table A. 

7 See, for example, ST(93)15, 14, 17, 16, MS(120)16-19, and D427-30, as listed in Table A. 
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Some 30 DA sentences may be attributed’ to the influence of MS 28, which we have already 
in part described.! When the parallel sentences as listed in Table A are compared, it is obvious, 
however, that in putting together the DA text, [706] the published form of MS 28 was used. 

The sentences first appearing in MS 28, and finally included in chapter 76, were first published 
in article form.” The DA sequence of the sentences follows the order as printed in the Review and 
Herald, rather than the order as originally composed in MS 28.3 It should be noted, nevertheless, 
that while sentence order has been changed, the text of MS 28 has remained basically the same. 

The sources behind the literary parallels are listed in Table 3, page 708. Though some variation 
is to be found, the same sources behind the DA text are shown to have been used in the development 
of the pre-DA text.* This is to be expected when our comparison table (Table A) showed such a 
marked similarity between the DA text and various earlier writings. 

In view of the duplication of the Ellen White material, the differences in the number of parallels 
demand some explanation. How is it that we show more parallels from Edersheim in the DA text, 
over twice as many, than listed for the pre-DA text? Does the DA text add parallels from Edersheim 
not appearing in the earlier writings of Ellen White? The same question could be asked of the 
Ingraham parallels. And how is it that we have more parallels from [707] {1 page deleted} Dods 
and Hanna among the earlier texts than in the DA text which lists more parallels, 55 over against 
39? 

The answer [sic] to these questions are to be found in noticing Ellen White’s characteristic 
pattern of using the sources and our format of text presentation. 

Ellen White tended to concentrate on one or two sources in the composition of a manuscript. 
We have no manuscripts for the SP text, but of the 46 entries we show for the pre-DA text (Table 
1), 13 of the 17 parallels listed for 3SP are attributable to Hanna.’ Marcus Dods was used in 
developing Manuscript 28 and Edersheim played a dominant role in the composition of Manuscript 
120. If this use of sources in the earlier texts is not evident in the DA text, we listed the earlier 
parallels. If, however, these earlier sentences containing the source parallels are taken over by the 
DA text, space considerations demanded that we not duplicate the previous writings. 

There were, nevertheless, certain times when we did duplicate the pre-DA text. We added the 
earlier reading if it showed literary dependency and the DA text did not, if the pre-DA text showed 
greater dependency, or if we needed to indicate the relationship between the DA text and earlier 
materials, or to establish parallel contexts. 

Take, for example, the Edersheim and Ingraham parallels for this chapter. Edersheim was 
heavily used in writing [709] Manuscript 120. In sentences, DA14-19, we show Edersheim as the 
literary source for modifying the 3SP text. Since these sentences from MS 120 were taken over 
verbatim in the DA text, we do not include the text from the manuscript.° Therefore our figures list 
more use of Edersheim in the DA text than in the earlier MS 120 when actually the DA text was 
duplicating the earlier text. 

A similar case can be made for. Ingraham. Sentences 167-173 of DA show dependency upon 
Ingraham. We listed one sentence from Manuscript 120 which is virtually repeated verbatim in 


' These DA sentences are 20-22, 32-40, 73, 84-90, 100, and 125-133. 

? RH, October 5 and 12, 1897. See Appendix D for the full text of these articles. 

3 Cf. sentences 29a, 29b, 58, 30, and 4 of MS 28, with DA sentences 20-22 and 40, and with sentences 27a, 29b, 28, 
30, and 46 of RH, Oct. 5, as listed in Table A. 

4 See Table 2, page 698. 

5 Of the remaining four, 3 are listed as Bible quotes and 1 is credited to Kitto. See Appendix C for the full list of 
sources for the pre-DA text. 

€ Cf. Table A for the textual tradition behind the DA sentences. 
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DA167. Having established the connection of the DA text with MS 120, we continue to show the 
literary dependency between the DA text and Ingraham. We do not repeat the sentences from MS 
120 which first used Ingraham. We do include the relevant portions from these earlier materials in 
Appendix D so that the reader may review the comparative analysis as indicated in Table A with 
the complete textual evidence. 

In view of Ellen White’s methods of using sources, and our limited presentation of the text, we 
suggest that comparisons be limited to the DA text, or to individual sentences between the DA text 
and earlier Ellen White writings. This caution is especially important for the analysis of chapter 
76, which is so dependent on earlier writings. [710] 

The evaluation of the dependent sentences listed for this chapter underscores the necessity for 
great care in making comparisons. When we average the dependency ratings for the 39 sentence 
evaluations listed in Table 3, the dependency rating for the pre-DA text is 3.2.! This is a lower 
dependency rating than for the DA text, which registered 3.47. 

Typically, the earlier writings have been showing greater literary dependency than the DA. 
How shall we interpret our findings? Can we say chapter 76 is the exception that breaks the rule? 
We think not. The dependency rating has been skewed by reason of the omission of so many 
parallels which were duplicated in the DA. Virtually, the same sources used in the earlier writings 
are reflected in the DA text. Sentences 26, 31, 75, and 136 are the exceptions, not being found in 
the pre-DA materials. 

These four sentences, standing alone in the DA, together average 4.0 in dependency. But Table 
4 on page 712 lists 6 instances where evaluations differ between the earlier text and DA. In 5 out 
of the 6, the dependency is greater in the earlier text. The 6 sentences average 2.83 for the DA, and 
3.83 for the previous writings. Once again we find the literary dependency is greater for the earlier 
writings than for the DA text. The use of sources is also [711] {1 page deleted} evident in the 
arrangement of the smaller literary units of the chapter, as we shall now review. 


Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


We have already remarked on the special character of chapter 76. It does not follow the biblical 
narrative, yet it is not extrabiblical such as chapter 3 on “The Fullness of the Time.” Here we have 
a number of vignettes linked together like beads on a string. The pictures are biblical but the story 
line is not. How do we account for this arrangement? Who put this chapter together in this fashion? 

We have noted in connection with the redaction analysis of previous chapters that Ellen White 
often followed the thematic arrangement of a given writer when writing on a specific topic. The 
chapters themselves, however, as larger literary compositions, combined several smaller literary 
units to form the structure of the chapter. Who did this work of arrangement? Did Marian Davis 
edit the earlier articles and writings of Ellen White into a general pattern of separate chapters and 
then suggest to Ellen White which aspects of the story, as we know it from Scripture, needed 
further comment? Or did Marian Davis collect the earlier writings on a given topic, hand the 
“scrapbook” or “scrapbook section” to Ellen White for the creation of the chapter’s theme and 
arrangement? 

We may never know the answer to these intriguing literary questions, because the working 
manuscripts for the [713] chapters no longer exist. It is just possible, however, that chapter 76 will 
shed some light on this problem. 


' We do not evaluate the entire text tradition, because we do not list independent sentences for these earlier writings 
unless they are associated with dependency sentences. 
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Apart from 44 sentences,! the entire chapter may be found in two manuscripts written in 1897, 
one year before the DA was published. These 44 sentences are scattered throughout the chapter, 
the longest subunit being 70 sentences relating to the feeding of the five thousand, sentences 63- 
72 on page 718 of DA. Of the 44 sentences not attributable to the two 1897 manuscripts, 40 have 
been evaluated as Ellen White’s independent work. The remaining 4 contain 3 parallels from 
Edersheim and one from Hanna.’ It is the remaining 129, however, which are of special interest 
for the issue of redaction. 

Chapter 76 is the only chapter thus far studied for which we have so much material in 
manuscript form. Approximately 75% of this chapter, entitled “Judas,” can be directly attributed 
to two Ellen White manuscripts produced in 1897 and given the title of “Judas.” Even the 
arrangement of the chapter must be attributed to these two documents, Manuscripts 28 and 120. 

According to the DA column of Table A, sentence 1 of chapter 76 was taken from MS 28. 
Sentences 2-5 are [714] independent compositions of Ellen White enlarging on sentence 1. The 
next 14 sentences come from MS 120. Apart from a few independent sentences scattered here and 
there throughout the chapter, the text of chapter 76 moves back and forth between these two 
manuscripts. We should also note that the material from MS 28 was not directly taken over into 
the DA text. A careful scrutiny of the sentence sequence of MS 28 and that of the two Review and 
Herald articles developed from MS 28,4 will show that the sentence sequence of the DA text 
follows the order of the RH article rather than the original manuscript order. 

We have pointed out in the introduction to this study how Ellen White depended upon her 
literary assistants to edit and rearrange her manuscripts for publication purposes. We know this 
was done in the preparation of articles for the various journals of the church. It is very likely that 
Marian Davis constructed chapter 76 out of the October 5 and 12, 1897, articles and Manuscript 
120 of the same year. Ellen White probably took this composition and added comments and 
transitional material, and in so doing added 44 sentences to the text. 

We must, of course, bear in mind that the basic integration of the various facets of the life and 
work of Judas had already been done by Ellen White in her [715] construction of the two 
manuscripts on Judas. In so doing she had set the format for chapter 76. It is also in these two 
manuscripts that we see the sources being utilized. To understand more clearly the role of Ellen 
White and that of the sources in the arrangement of chapter 76, let us take a careful look at the 
thematic development and interdependency of these two earlier documents. 


Redaction Analysis - Pre-DA Text 


Manuscript 28 contains 257 sentences, in 18 pages of text, out of which about 30 enter chapter 
76 via the two RH articles which appear as two consecutive but independent articles on “Judas.” 
The text weaves together various strands of material on the life of Judas. Portions of this 
manuscript were rearranged and combined with other writings of Ellen White to form the RH 
articles used in chapter 76. Since our study is primarily concerned with the content of chapter 76, 


' These sentences are 2-5, 23-26, 31, 43, 44, 63-72, 74, 75, 79-83, 91, 93-97, 101, 102, 122-124, 134-137, and 158. 

? Sentences 26, 31, and 75 show the influence of Edersheim, and Hanna is reflected in the composition of sentence 
135. This analysis can be checked by comparing Table A and Appendix A. 

3 Tt is actually 130 remaining sentences, since 21 and 127 are listed as two sentences in Table A. 

4 Compare the MS 28 and the RH(97) Oct. 5 columns of Table A with the DA column of the same table, especially 
for DA sentences 20-22 and 32-40. See also DA sentences 125-133 and the parallel sentences from MS 28 and RH(97) 
Oct. 12. 
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we have made no effort to compare the full text of MS 28 with the full text of the two RH articles 
which were developed from (at least parts of) MS 28. 

The structure of MS 28 is not clearly set forth, and thematic units do not always submit to easy 
identification. In general Ellen White first speaks of the possibility for another kind of destiny for 
Judas. She goes on to mention the last trip to Jerusalem, the garden betrayal, the early history of 
the discipleship of Judas, his view of the other disciples as compared to himself, his covetous spirit, 
his [716] desire to make Christ king of the Jews, his lack of a teachable attitude and inner 
experience, and his negative influence on the other disciples. Portions from these 87 sentences are 
found in the DA text. 

The next 24 sentences present the burden Jesus carried in his efforts to help humanity reflect 
the image of God. With sentence 113 Ellen White begins comment on Judas’ reaction to the 
anointing of the feet of Jesus in Bethany. This incident in Judas’ life is only lightly treated in 
chapter 76, but is given in-depth coverage in chapter 62 of DA.' A comparative study of MS 28 
with chapter 62 reveals that at least 15 sentences of the DA text were dependent upon MS 28.7 
Appendix D contains the full text of MS 28, as well as the corresponding sentences for DA, chapter 
62. 

This experience with the open rebuke by Jesus functions as a pivotal point in the life of Judas. 
From this feast he goes to the Jewish rulers to offer his services as a betrayer. In chapter 76 Ellen 
White gives one paragraph to this important encounter of Judas with Jesus. 

The composite nature of MS 28 appears to have been influenced at least in part by Marcus 
Dods’ commentary on the Gospel of John. Our source analysis indicates he [717] furnished 9 
parallels for MS 28. In his chapter on Judas he makes it a special concern to treat the character of 
Judas and how it was that a disciple whom Jesus called could betray such an One as Christ. There 
is more similarity between MS 28 and the Dods material than is apparent in the source analysis. 
We include a few pages from Dods in Appendix D in order that the more subtle relationship 
between MS 28 and this commentary may be studied further. The reader will also note what Ellen 
White does not take from the work of Dods. 

The second manuscript composed by Ellen White on the life of Judas, MS 120, while a shorter 
document overall, contributed more to the development of chapter 76 than did MS 28. Out of 114 
sentences from this 7-page manuscript, only 15 do not appear in our chapter.* With one exception 
the DA text follows the same sentence sequence as does MS. 120.4 Of the nearly 100 sentences, or 
57% of the text of chapter 76 furnished by MS 120, 37 may be attributed to the influence of Spirit 
of Prophecy, Volume III, and 38 to two articles appearing in The Signs of the Times.> 

The comments on the life of Judas in 3SP follow the sequence of events as presented in 
Scripture. MS 120 [718] borrows from two segments of the Judas tradition, presented in 3.SP. Ellen 
White rearranges her earlier remarks on “The Passover Supper” in the first section she takes from 
3SP.° Her subject concerns how one so blessed by the presence of Jesus could stoop to betrayal. 
The second unit taken from 3SP by MS 120 has to do with the end result of the betrayal for Judas. 


' Cf. sentences 41-165, pages 558-566, of the DA text on “The Feast at Simon’s House.” 

? Compare MS 28, sentence 146, with DA58-61a/560, and sentences 206-233 of MS 28 with DA144a-156/565. In 
view of our lack of information on when chapter 62 of the DA was composed, we must leave open the possibility that 
MS 28 here was dependent upon the earlier composition of chapter 62 of DA. 

3 The 15 sentences are 41-44, 68, 74, 75, 88, and 108-14. 

4 Cf. DA, sentence 42. 

5 Table A shows 173 sentences in the DA text, but when compared to earlier texts the number is slightly larger, due to 
the multiple listing of several sentences. Cf. DA21 and 127. 

€ Cf. DA6-19 with sentences 3-15 on pages 81 and 82 of 3SP. See Table A for specific notation. 
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Here she leans on her commentary treating the experience of Judas in the judgment hall of 
Caiaphas and his subsequent suicide. Her closing remarks over the fulfillment of Zechariah’s 
prophecy are included in MS 120 but not taken over by DA.! 

These two selections from the SP material frame her comment as presented in MS 120. In 
between these opening and closing portions of MS 120, Ellen White introduced some of her 
independent commentary and some selected elements from the two articles appearing in The Signs 
of the Times.” These two articles present character studies on Judas, but judging from the limited 
and selective use made of the content, it does not appear that they furnished the pattern for 
arranging the components of MS 120. 

Our analysis seems to indicate two major controls were operating in the construction of MS 
120. In the first place the absence of any duplication with MS 28 strongly suggests [719] that in 
writing MS 120, Ellen White was consciously expanding on the material of MS 28, either by 
adding new commentary or taking over portions of her earlier writings. Secondly, Ellen White 
was following some leads furnished by Edersheim’s life of Christ which she used in producing 
MS 120. She generally follows the sequence of Edersheim where the parallels are plain to see.* 

Edersheim covers the life of Judas in two separate sections of his account. Ellen White 
evidently drew from both. In Book III, chapter 37, a “psychological development” is presented.’ 
Here we read of the “one terrible master-passion” of Judas, his “covetousness.”° This deeper 
motivation fired his interest in the political future of Israel, particular with Jesus as the Messiah. 
But in this respect Judas was to experience continual disappointment. Jesus allowed John the 
Baptist to be beheaded, would not permit the people to make Him king, and would not stand up 
against the opposition of the Pharisees.’ 

In Book V, chapter VIII, Edersheim approaches the story of Judas through a “brief study of his 
character and history.’ This second account traces the path Judas took from his appointment as 
treasurer of the apostolic band, [720] and his early impression of the ministry of Jesus, through the 
disappointment over the death of John the Baptist, to the “definite moment when the process of 
disintegration ... began... .”? That point was the Sabbath sermon by Jesus in Capernaum in which 
He presented Himself as the Bread of the world. The road is all downward from there, even to his 
being openly rebuked by Jesus when Judas objected to Mary’s gift of the anointing. 

William Hanna also interrupts his commentary on the betrayal of Jesus to treat the story of “the 
betrayer.” In seeking to explain how it was that a disciple of the loving Lord could stoop to such a 
despicable deed, Hanna first talks about the power of a “dominant passion.”!° In this context he 
also comments on Judas’ attempt to release Jesus, or at least absolve his own guilt by returning the 
money. Hanna’s account then briefly surveys Judas’ life from the beginning of his discipleship, 
his role as treasurer for the little company, his reaction to Mary’s gift of ointment, his general 
concern over Christ’s reluctance “to exercise His kingly power,” and his decision to turn Jesus 
over to the rulers. The character study on Judas continues with a few comments on Judas’ great 


' Cf. DA140-166 with sentences 204-235 on pages 123-126 of 3SP. 

? ST, Dec. 18, 1893, “The Character to Be Tested,” and Dec. 24, 1894, “A Lesson from the Experience of Judas.” 
3 We are assuming that Ellen White produced MS 120 even though no signature appears on the typed copy. 

4 Appendix C lists the sentences from MS 120 and those from Edersheim. 

5 Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, Book III, pp. 77-78. 

€ Op. cit., p. 77 (sentence 90). 

7 Op. cit., pp. 77, 78 (sentences 92-101). 

8 Op.. cit., pp. 472ff. 

? Op. cit., p. 474. 

10 This section begins at line 79 of Hanna’s section of “The Betrayal and the Betrayer,” pp. 643ff. 
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disappointment over Jesus’ acceptance of the judgment of the Jewish rulers, and the intolerable 
despair which followed. Hanna returns to his narrative on the arrest of Jesus after reminding his 
readers [721] of the process by which Jesus is still being betrayed by those who today exhibit the 
character traits of Judas. 

We are not certain as to the degree to which Hanna’s life of Christ influenced the general 
composite pattern of chapter 76 or its order of development. We do know Ellen White often 
consulted Hanna’s work, and this chapter 76 contains several parallels not directly related to The 
Spirit of Prophecy text where Hanna was definitely used.! 

It seems reasonable to conclude that while the character study approach on Judas had already 
been used in the ST articles of 1893 and 1894, the development of a whole chapter on the history 
of Judas appears to have been strongly influenced by the works of Dods, Edersheim, and possibly 
Hanna. Once the two manuscripts of 1897 had put together the major elements of the narrative, it 
only remained for Marian Davis to integrate them into one continuous story. Probably Ellen White 
took over the compilation in this larger form, and added her independent comment to complete the 
character analysis and draw the spiritual lessons for the benefit of the intended readers. 

There are definite similarities between the DA text and the commentaries of Dods, Edersheim, 
and Hanna. The character study on Judas falls in the middle of her narrative on the arrest and trial 
of Jesus. As do Hanna and Edersheim, she remarks on the tragedy of this life of Judas, and after 
speaking of the betrayal, points to the chief [722] weakness of Judas’ character, his “evil spirit of 
avarice.”* After identifying his basic flaw, she follows Judas from his early discipleship to his 
death. She mentions his reaction to the ministry of Jesus, the relationship Judas had with the other 
disciples, his disappointment over the death of John the Baptist, and the spiritual nature of the 
kingdom Jesus proclaimed. She goes beyond the sources in naming Judas as one of the prime 
movers in the attempt of the people to make Jesus king.* She agrees with Edersheim, however, in 
seeing the sermon at Capernaum on the bread of life, as being the “turning point” in the experience 
of Judas.‘ 

Ellen White is alone in her detailing the way in which Judas influenced the other disciples in 
interpreting Scripture and the teachings of Jesus. But the basic negative impact of Judas on the 
disciples, his intention to force Christ to exert His Messianic power and calling through the betrayal, 
and his belated attempt to set things right and release Jesus, which Ellen White enlarges upon, are 
all mentioned, if only briefly, by Hanna and/or Edersheim. 

Redaction analysis involves the study of content, but not as a primary consideration. Readers 
interested in content analysis and further study on the possibility of a more subtle influence of the 
sources on the content and [723] arrangement of chapter 76, should consult Appendix D. There 
we have included the relevant portions from Dods, Edersheim, and Hanna, as well as the Ellen 
White materials referred to in this analysis. The Ellen White texts will also show the nature and 
scope of the changes in her literary expressions and content which take place as she adapts previous 
writings to meet new situations and her various publishing commitments. 

This analysis has been long and fairly involved. Chapter 76 makes a departure from what we 
have noted from the previous chapters of the DA text. In this chapter the life of Christ narrative, 
composed from bringing the four Gospel stories into one narrative story line, has been broken. 


' Cf. DA42, 103, 129 and 135. 
?DA11/716. 

3 DA72,73/718. 

4 DA76/719. 
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Instead of the life of Christ, we have the life of Judas constructed from various references found 
in the Gospels. 

There is, of course, much that has been left to other chapters of the DA text to cover, such as 
the special circumstances of Judas’ call to become a disciple, and the full account of Judas’ reaction 
to Mary’s anointing of Jesus at Bethany.! Ellen White was concerned to bring together those 
experiences in his life which illuminated the fundamental nature of Judas’ character, and how he 
was able to betray his Master. 

Since the biblical narrative does not attempt to treat the life of Judas, and neither did Ellen 
White in The Spirit [724] of Prophecy, chapter 76 does represent an expansion of Ellen White’s 
commentary. It is also true that she was dependent upon literary sources for the development of 
Manuscripts 28 and 120 which, if our analysis is correct, were specifically written for the DA life 
of Christ project. These manuscripts should be understood as first draft efforts for the composition 
of chapter 76, rather than as pre-DA texts, as we have listed them for our analysis. Their title, 
nature, scope, and apparent relationship suggest that in these two documents we have the Ellen 
White working manuscript for chapter 76, which Marian Davis evidently edited. Once edited, 
Ellen White reworked the integrated document, which we no longer have, adding some 
independent commentary to complete the composite study. If this reconstruction is correct, and if 
chapter 76 is no exception to her general practice, we have in these two manuscripts evidence that 
Ellen White was active, not only in producing the separate articles forming the collection used by 
Marian Davis, but also as a major participant in arranging the content of the chapters themselves. 

Of course we have noted that her compositional acitivites [sic] involve the use of sources for 
both verbal expression and order of arrangement. Nevertheless, granting the expansion and the use 
of sources, the result is still mostly the work of Ellen White. Her independent comments total more 
than double the number of sentences exhibiting literary parallels. Our figures do not include the 
two [725] Signs of the Times articles published in 1893 and 1894.7 


Summary 


1. No handwritten manuscripts of chapter 76 are in existence today, [sic] We do have 
typewritten corrected copies of two manuscripts which form the bulk of this treatise on the life of 
Judas. Manuscripts 28 and 120, both dated in 1897 and both entitled “Judas,” contain about 80% 
of the DA text. MS 28 is signed by Minnie Hawkins and apparently was a new composition by 
Ellen White. MS 120 carries no identification marks of Ellen White or a copyist, and is largely a 
compilation of earlier writings. If we assume Ellen White composed MS 120, we have in this 
manuscript the best evidence that Ellen White was involved with the arrangement of at least one 
chapter of the DA text. The manuscript was clearly written to dovetail with MS 28, and also 
involved the selection and adaptation of several earlier writings, as well as the addition of some 
independent material. There is no difference in the nature of construction required for MS 120 
from that demanded by the chapter as a whole. 


' See DA, chapters 30 and 62. 

? These articles were not evaluated as previous writings in analyzing the content because Ellen White was in Australia 
working on the life of Christ project when they were published. She could have written them as part of her, work on 
what later came to be called The Desire of Ages. Only 44 sentences from these two articles found their way into the 
DA text. 
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2. If Manuscripts 28 and 120 are understood to be rough drafts for chapter 76, our investigation 
located three [726] earlier writings, which furnished matter for this chapter.! These three earlier 
Ellen White texts were utilized in the production of MS 120. Two portions of The Spirit of 
Prophecy, Volume III, were taken over for the opening and closing sections of the manuscript. 
The first section has to do with Judas’ agreement with the chief priests to betray Christ, and the 
last treats the response of those same religious rulers to Judas’ confession of regret, and his death. 
Apart from a few independent sentences to open chapter 76, and a few parallels from Ingraham at 
the close, the DA text follows this same arrangement for its opening and closing elements. 

The other earlier Ellen White comments were taken from two articles appearing in The Signs 
of the Times. According to our evaluation, 11 sentences were taken from her remarks on “The 
Character to Be Tested,” and 21 came from “A Lesson from the Experience of Judas.”” 

Ellen White wrote much more than these two articles and two manuscripts on Judas. The 
“scrapbook” of Marian Davis no doubt included the pages from Spiritual Gifts;> selections from 
the Testimonies; Letters 63, 1893, and 5la, 18951 as well as, MS 2, 1883, and MS 100, 1897. 
[727] 

We have considered the chapter on the life of Judas an expansion of Ellen White’s earlier 
writings, which are usually brief and not so broad in their coverage. This increased coverage, 
however, does not represent a greater dependency upon the sources. The different format allowed 
Ellen White to introduce more of her personal comment. She is able to draw the moral lessons and 
make the spiritual appeal by contrasting the selfishness of Judas with the selflessness of Jesus. 

3. Ordinarily our comparisons of content between the DA text and earlier Ellen White writings 
have placed all the pre-DA materials (apart from the working DA typescript) in a category by 
themselves, in contrast to the DA text. We have not followed this procedure or method of 
classification for this chapter. In our estimation, MSS 28 and 120 were specifically written to form 
chapter 76. They both have a composite nature, neither one duplicates the other, though they both 
have the same title, and both, though in slightly different ways, follow the same pattern as found 
in the final DA text. If we grant that MSS 28 and 120 are first drafts of chapter 76, then our 
comparison of content between the DA text and earlier texts must be limited to 3SP and the two 
ST articles to be discussed next. 

4. We did not notice any striking differences in the content of the earlier writings and that of 
the DA text insofar as their content dealt with the same subject matter. It is the similarities which 
stand out. [728] 

The two ST articles are similar in their focus on the character of Judas, and in their treatment 
of several experiences in the life of Judas. The essays differ from the DA text in that they make 
no attempt to explain the motivation for the betrayal, and cover only a few incidents from the life 
of Judas. Then earlier writings use the life of Judas to illustrate negatively some moral and spiritual 
lessons for Christian readers to consider. 

5. Chapter 76 contains 55 sentences exhibiting some degree of literary dependency. On the 
basis of 173 sentences in the chapter, the percentage of dependency for the full chapter is about 


' Manuscript 28, 1897, was in the main published as two RH articles later the same year. 

? ST, Dec. 18, 1893, and Dec. 24, 1894, respectively. 

3 Cf. pp. 52, 53. 

4 Cf. 1T 192, 4T 41-42, 5T 557. We have listed only some of the places Ellen White comments on the life of Judas. 
Only those materials which went into the composition of chapter 76 and/or were found to contain clear source parallels, 
were introduced into our text presentation. 

5 ST, Dec. 18, 1893, and Dec. 24, 1894. 
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32. This figure includes 8 sentences of Partial Independence, or which could also be viewed as 
Partial Dependence. 

6. Excluding three sentences consisting of Bible quotations, we found 115 sentences, or 67 
percent of the chapter, to show literary independence. 

7. The average degree of dependency according to our rating scale was 3.47 for those sentences 
involving the use of sources. If we average the dependency in terms of the entire 173 sentences, 
we get the figure of 1.12. 

8. Our analysis yielded two major literary sources for this chapter. Alfred Edersheim’s Life 
and Times of Jesus the Messiah furnished 26 parallels, and Hanna’s Life of Christ supplied 10. 

9. Some use was made of five other sources, if our [729] evaluations are correct. Joseph 
Ingraham’s work, The Prince of the House of David, and Marcus Dods’ commentary on John’s 
Gospel, account for 7 parallels each. We are not very confident that Ellen White used three other 
writers, but we have nevertheless listed them as sources. These are: William Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary which went through many editions and was found in Ellen White’s personal library at 
the time of her death; Frederic Farrar’s Life of Christ, a copy of which Ellen White also had in her 
personal study; and E. W. Thayer’s Sketches from the Life of Jesus. 

10. The source parallels located in the earlier writings are virtually the same as found for the 
DA text. This duplication in the use of sources is the natural result of the duplication of text 
between the earlier and later writings. We do credit one author, not listed with the sources for the 
DA text, with providing one parallel for the earlier material. We refer here to Friedrich 
Krummacher and his reflections on The Suffering Saviour. 

11. Ina few instances we found the earlier materials to exhibit greater dependency than the DA 
text, and one DA sentence rated a greater degree of dependency than in the earlier text.' The 
continuation of basically the same literary tradition between the various texts, however, produced 
such similarity between the readings that no major differences in dependency resulted. 

12. Most of Ellen White’s independent comment has to [730] do with her extending her 
remarks beyond the points mentioned by the source, or expressing the same ideas found in the 
source in her own independent manner. One example of this freedom is found in her comments on 
Judas’ reaction to an attempt by the people to make Christ king.* We found no difference in the 
type of comment found in dependent and independent sentences. Perhaps Ellen White included 
more content having to do with Jesus’ attitude toward Judas than did the sources. The one area of 
content not found in the sources had to do with Judas’ efforts to mislead his fellow disciples in the 
interpretation of Scripture and the teachings of Jesus. 

13. The arrangement of chapter 76 appears to have been largely taken over from two or three 
sources, both of which follow basically the same pattern of development.‘ These literary sources 
were used in the composition of two manuscripts which together form nearly the whole of this 
chapter. The unique contribution of Ellen White, except for possibly one segment on Judas and 
the rich young ruler, is to be found in the subunits of chapter 76. 


' Cf. DA166/722 and 3SP32/126. 

2 Cf. DA62-74/718 and Edersheim’s comment, “Then came next disappointment, when Jesus would not be made King. 
Why not--if He were King?” (LTJM, pp. 77, 78). 

3 DA83-91/719. 

4 We refer here to the works of Dods, Edersheim, and Hanna on the life of Christ. 

5 These manuscripts are dated so close to the time of publication, and are so similar to the DA text that we are 
classifying them as rough drafts of chapter 76 and not pre-DA texts. 
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Ellen White exhibits her own creative hand in the [731] extent and direction the individual 
units are developed. What may be only alluded to by the source becomes in her hands a large 
window through which the character of Judas becomes transparent. 

14. The earlier writings of Ellen White on the life of Judas do not present an integrated account 
of his attitudes and experiences. Insofar as one of the episodes in the life of Judas is treated in an 
earlier account and also included in the connected story of Judas as covered in chapter 76, we may 
find some correlation between the earlier writings and the DA text. 

The Spirit of Prophecy text provided two such episodes,! and The Signs of the Times furnished 
another. Our study suggests, however, that chapter 76 was basically a new composition and not a 
revision or compilation of earlier writings. [732] {4 pages deleted} 


' Manuscript 120 borrowed a third segment from 3SP, 240-246/126, but this portion of the manuscript was not utilized 
in chapter 76. 
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Ellen White’s comments on “The Walk to Emmaus” follow the Scripture account as given in 
Luke 24:13-33. None of the other gospels relate this episode in the life of Christ though Mark 
16:12 probably has this event in mind. 

The story of Jesus accompanying the two disciples to Emmaus does not appear in Spiritual 
Gifts, Volume II. An allusion to the Emmaus experience is to be found in Spiritual Gifts, Volume 
4, 1864, but the point of the brief comment is to discuss the physical size and form of the post- 
resurrection Jesus.! 

Though she preached on the topic on at least one earlier occasion,” Ellen White’s first extended 
treatment of the topic is found in The Spirit of Prophecy, Volume III, chapter XV, “Jesus at 
Emmaus.”? 

This narrative of 108 sentences is only one sentence shorter than the DA account written 20 
years later. We have included more than 50 quotes from the SP text in our text presentation. These 
sentences are indented and labeled 3SP. The next number indicates the sentence when counting 
from the beginning of the chapter. Following the slash we give the page in 3SP on which the 
sentence may be found. When only a portion of the SP sentence is quoted we list the [733] clause 
as (a), (b), or (c), depending on whether the sentence portion may be found at the beginning of the 
sentence, in the middle, or at the end. 

In the years following the publication of the Spirit of Prophecy account Ellen White often 
referred to the experience of the two disciples from Emmaus. She found the example of Christ’s 
using Scripture to be very appropriate for the church of her time. In the Review and Herald of 
November 28, 1878, she had an article on “Search the Scriptures” in which she notes how the 
disciples failed to recognize Jesus because they lacked a thorough knowledge of the Scriptures.* 
The Emmaus story appears to be used in another piece to emphasize how the word of God foretold 
the coming of the Messiah.’ 

Space does not permit us to list all of the places in her writings where Ellen White made 
reference to this experience in the life of Jesus.° Two further references, however, deserve special 
mention. 

In Signs, January 20, 1888, Ellen White published an [734] article entitled, “Know the Reason 
of Your Hope.” Our study shows that this piece furnished some material for both chapters 83 and 
84 of the DA text.’ The basic text behind DA chapter 83 appears to have been Manuscript 113, 
1897. According to the notation at the bottom of page 9, the manuscript was copied by Margaret 
(Maggie) Hare on October 14, 1897. This manuscript, titled “The Walk to Emmaus,” will be 
identified by the sign, MS(113), followed by the number of the sentence when counting from the 
beginning of the manuscript. The full text of the manuscript is included in Appendix D. 


' Spiritual Gifts, Vol. IV, p. 119. 
? According to Letter 11, 1875, she preached a sermon on the topic in Oakland, California, on March 26, 1875. 


3 This same material was reprinted in the Signs of September 19, 1878. 

4 RH, Vol. 52, No. 22. Reprinted in Signs, Vol. 7, No. 6, (February 10, 1881). References to this article in the text 
presentation will carry the identification RH(78) followed by the sentence number. 

5 Mrs. E. G. White, “The Law Immutable,” RH, Vol. 63, No. 37 (September 14, 1886). Reprinted in Signs, Vol. 12, 
No. 46 (October 21, 1886). 

ê For example in “Christ the True Vine,” Signs, Vol. 13, No. 10 (March 10, 1887); “Light Through Darkness,” Great 
Controversy, 1888 edition, chapter XIX; “The Work of God s People,” Signs, Vol. 15, No. 39 (October 14, 1889) and 
“Value of Bible Study,” Signs, Vol. 12, No. 22 (June 10, 1896). 

7 Signs, Vol. 14, No. 3. These sentences will be indicated by ST(88) followed by the appropriate sentence number. 
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According to our research only two sources were used in composing the text of this chapter 
and the earlier writings which feed into it. Once again we find Ellen White leaning upon William 
Hanna’s Life of Christ (1863) and Night Scenes in the Bible by Daniel March (1868). The former 
source may be identified by the writer’s name (Hanna), followed by the initials of the book (LC). 
March’s material will be tagged with his name (March) and the initials (NS). 

Neither the earlier Ellen White texts of 3SP and MS 13 nor the writings of Hanna and March 
divide the content as does the DA text. What Ellen White leaves to the closing paragraphs of 
chapter 82, “Why Weepest Thou?,” or to the opening remarks of chapter 84, “Peace Be Unto You,” 
in the [735] DA text, may be found in the sources or in her earlier commentary to be included in 
the narrative on the Emmaus experience. In order to present the full text of 3SP as well as MS 113 
we have included the references to the earlier events of resurrection day as part of the text 
presentation for this chapter.! To do this we begin the text quotations with those relevant passages 
from MS 113, 1897, and 3SP. 

Since DA, chapter 84, is included in the 15 chapters under review, we need not bring those 
sentences relating to the events following the Emmaus journey into this chapter. They will be 
included in the text presentation for chapter 84 of the DA text. 

A second and final series of sentences from earlier materials not directly related to the DA text 
follows DA sentence 15b. The 7 sentences from 3SP follow the context of the earlier 3SP sentences 
which are reflected in the DA text, and further demonstrate Ellen White’s use of sources. Several 
isolated sentences from the 3SP account will be found in various places in our text presentation 
where they appear best to fit the context. In each instance we have indicated the independence 
from the DA text by a short broken line in the left margin at the beginning and ending of the 
quotation. [736] {40 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


Ellen White’s comments on the interview of Jesus and the two disciples on the road to Emmaus 
follow the general order of events as given in Luke’s gospel. She covers the story from the 
departure from Jerusalem to their return to the city the same night, in 109 sentences in the DA text. 
We divided five of the 109 sentences into 2 independent clauses and one sentence into 3 parts, 
making a total of 116 sentences for evaluation purposes.” The analysis also includes 113 sentence 
units from Ellen White’s earlier writings. A number of these evaluation units or independent 
clauses represent parts of sentences. These were indicated by (a), (b) or (c). We did not always 
present the entire sentence of the earlier text since our study is primarily concerned with those 
texts which relate to the later DA text or which reveal the use of sources in the commentary on the 
life of Christ. 

This analysis will follow the usual outline. We first treat the sources used in writing the DA 
text, then the sources reflected in the earlier texts, and finally we discuss the compositional 
arrangement of the DA text and the previous writings. 


' These sentences, largely taken from MS 113, 1897, relate to the latter half of DA chapter 82, “Why Weepest Thou?” 
? The five sentences are Nos. 2, 9, 11, 15, and 90, each of which have an (a) and a (b) part. Sentence 19 is divided into 
19a, 19b, and 19c. 
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Source Analysis - The DA Text 


Our review of possible sources behind Ellen White’s [757] remarks on the Emmaus experience 
indicates that she used at least two writers in a major way. At what point in the writing process 
these sources came into play is rather difficult to determine. We have no manuscript for the DA 
text as it now reads. Our study seems to indicate that the entire chapter is dependent on earlier 
materials, even the independent sentences. We have made a comparative listing of sentence 
parallels between the major Ellen White writings on this post-resurrection appearance of Jesus. 
Table A on pages 759-763 lists only one sentence, DA36, which does not show an earlier paralle1.! 
The thought presented in this independent sentence is, however, intimated in a number of 3SP 
sentences.” 

Manuscript 113, 1897, comes the closest to being the original manuscript behind chapter 83. 
It contains parallels to 100 DA sentences and sentence units. Another 17 units of the DA text relate 
either to 3SP or to a Signs article from 1878.3 [758] {5 pages deleted} 

Even though there may not be any direct dependency on a literary source in the actual 
composition of the DA text as it stands today for chapter 83, the literary dependency is still to be 
recognized. The comparison of the DA text with earlier Ellen White writings where sources 
obviously were used, and the admitted fact that the DA text was largely developed from the editing 
of these previous materials, clearly ties the DA text to the literary sources. 

Line 1 of Table 1, page 765, shows that 3 of the 116 sentence units registered as Verbatim, 21 
as Strict Paraphrase, 18 as Simple Paraphrase, and 2 as Loose Paraphrase. Seven of the Bible 
references showed some influence of a source whether in their location in the narrative, in the 
associated commentary, or in the format of their presentation. Partial Independence, or Partial 
Dependence, was registered against 17 sentences, and 39 sentences were evaluated as indicating 
Strict Independence. There were also 9 independent selections from Scripture. According to our 
rating scale which gives a value of 7 points to Strict Verbatim sentences, 6 to Simple Verbatim, 
etc., the 107 sentence units, including the 39 independent sentences, average 2.17 for 
dependency." Taking only the 68 sentences showing some dependency, the average dependency is 
3.41. The complete list of the DA sentences and their [764] {1 page deleted} evaluations may be 
found in Appendix A. 

From the point of view of percentages, approximately 7.8% of the chapter involved 
independent use of Scripture, 33.6% of the text represents Ellen White’s independent work, and 
58.6% of the composition of the DA text reflects the literary influence of sources. 

The literary parallels in chapter 83 came from William Hanna’s Life of Christ and Night Scenes 
in the Bible by Daniel March. According to Table 2, page 767, Hanna furnished 30 parallels and 
March contributed 38. 


' The list of parallels is given in 4 columns, with the earliest dated text on the left and the latest text, the DA, on the 
right. If in our judgment a particular sentence from an earlier document appears in a later text, the corresponding 
sentence number of the text is given on a parallel line. Some sentences appear in all four documents. The first time a 
change in the sentence occurs the sentence number is placed in parentheses. A second change is indicated by brackets 
and a third change is shown by returning to the parentheses sign. When the new usage duplicates an earlier sentence 
structure the corresponding sentence number appears without either parentheses or brackets. 

2 Cf. 3SP47/210 and 53/211. 

3 The comparison of content between the Ellen White materials does not necessarily represent the division of units 
used in comparing the DA text with the literary sources. 

4 This scale has been fully explained in the IntroOuction, Part A, pages 61-63, of this report. 

5 We do not include independent Bible quotations in our evaluations. 
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Chapter 83 provided the same kind of difficulties as noted in the analyses of the previous 
chapters we have reviewed. There are the sentences which appear to be built on a Bible verse yet 
also contain elements from a source. How do you decide where to credit the influence? In DA1, 
for example, we gave the credit to March, in DA1 1a we labeled it as Bible through source influence 
and split off DA11b to indicate the additional contribution of the source. 

Another difficulty we encountered had to do with the occasional similarity between the 
accounts of March and Hanna. In these cases we listed both sources but evaluated and credited the 
parallel according to the source listed first. The question of dependency between the sources is 
beyond the scope of this study, but it is nevertheless a matter of great interest. We cannot in all 
fairness decide the issue of plagiarism with respect to Ellen White until we have considered how 
other writers used their sources and [766] {1 page deleted} what they did in terms of documenting 
this use.! 

The evaluation of Ellen White’s contribution in a given instance is often made difficult because 
of the subtle, and at times not so subtle, shift in the thoughts being presented. Particularly is this 
so when the change is not unique to Ellen White but at this particular location is not found in the 
source material. A case in point is her reference to Christ as “the Son of God” or “the Christ” in 
DA13/795 when the source claims the question in the minds of the disciples was over Jesus’ 
“pretensions and power, as a prophet so mighty in words and deeds.”” Ellen White obviously knew 
of the scriptural basis for the words of Hanna, and actually refers to them in DA19. Hanna also 
relates the problem of unbelief to the false expectations of “the Christ” or the Messiah as does 
Scripture.’ In these circumstances, even though the general progression of thought follows that of 
the literary source, we felt the interpretation of Ellen White, on whatever grounds, should be 
recognized as being different from that of Hanna. To register this difference we evaluated her 
sentence as Partial Independence rather than Simple Paraphrase. 

Another example of this type of difficulty may be found in DA2a and 22/796 when compared 
with Hanna’s remaks [sic] in 80a and 89b/799. Ellen White explains the sadness of the [768] 
disciples as stemming from their lack of memory, whereas Hanna speaks of their lack of faith 
because they were “slow of heart” and “difficult to convince.”* 

The reader should also note that we gave certain sentence units a P1 rating when it would 
appear that the sentence is actually a verbatim quote.’ In these sentences the verbatim expression 
has been developed from a selection of words appearing in more than one sentence in the source. 
Then the verbatim expression is the result of a paraphrase by the writer of the DA text. 

There are other sentences where the dependency is clear and even fairly strong but the hand of 
Ellen White is also obvious in the added comment or re-arrangement. In such cases we register 
Partial Independence rather than a form of paraphrase. Sometimes Ellen White omits a thought 
found in the source. It is difficult to show this aspect in the evaluation when the text of the DA 
does not indicate the omission.° In fact, the only way to register such non-selected material would 
be to include the entire source context. The more accurate literary analysis would demand a study 


' Cf. DA99/801. Other examples are listed under our analysis of the pre-DA text below. 

? Hanna, LC, sentences 23-26. 

3 Hanna, LC, sentences 83 and 92, pages 799 and 800, for example. Cf. Luke 24:19-21. 

4 See also DA2b and Hanna 11/795. 

5 Cf. DA93/801. 

® Compare DA102/801 with m/67/419, and DA109 and 3SP108 with M/71-74/420. In the first example Ellen White 
does not mention March’s reference to the “dread horror of death,” and in the second case she does not mention the 
resurrection truth as the “greatest message” as does March, even though in her 3SP parallel account she clearly stressed 
the resurrection as the “great truth.” 
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of the complete Ellen White context and usage as compared with the full text of the source. Such 
a study is [769] beyond the scope of this investigation. We have, however, included the full text 
of Hanna and March as well as the earlier writings of Ellen White for this chapter in Appendix D. 

Apart from the process of selectivity which operates throughout the entire chapter, and Ellen 
White’s paraphrasing and isolated changes in the thoughts being expressed, the major impact of 
her originality of expression is to be found in her comments on Jesus’ use of Scripture. In sentences 
33-39 and 44-60 she speaks of why and how Jesus appealed to Scripture to explain the meaning 
of His death and resurrection, including the relationship of the Old and New Testaments. Her 
comments are more extended than those of her sources even though many of the points she makes 
are also addressed by Hanna and March. 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


We have already noted that the DA text apparently was constructed largely from three previous 
writings of Ellen White.' According to our analysis 72 sentences, or segments of sentences from 
The Spirit of Prophecy, Volume III, contributed directly or indirectly to the composition of the DA 
text. These sentence units have been listed in Table A [770] above and are numbered as they occur 
in 3SP, chapter XV, “Jesus at Emmaus.” Portions of the chapter were not used for the DA text. 
Sentences 12-17 have to do with content that is found in chapter 82 of the DA text. Most of the 
other 3SP material not found in chapter 83 of the DA has to do with Ellen White’s independent 
comments on the reason and nature of Jesus’ incognito interview with the two disciples. Her 
comments on these matters are condensed in the DA text when compared with 3SP.? Another block 
of material on the same topic and also omitted from DA is found in 3SP, sentences 91-95. This 
second block was included in our text. presentation because of the source parallels involved. 

The two separated sections of 3SP text on the same subject matter illustrates one common 
problem with the SP text, and one reason why Ellen White and others saw the need for a new work 
on the life of Christ. The repetition is to be noted elsewhere in this chapter. 

The sentences 3SP6/206 and 3SP94/215 both speak of the disciples leaving Jerusalem, but give 
two different purposes for the journey. The difference in Ellen White’s treatment may be explained 
on the basis of her sources. In sentence 6 she appears to have been using March, while in sentence 
94 we have Hanna’s comments reflected.* The DA text, sentence 5, is closer to March’s point of 
view than Hanna’s. At any rate we did not find the purpose for the trip to Emmaus as spelled out 
in 3SP continued in the DA text. As a result, [771] the possible conflict in the 3SP text is resolved 
in the DA text.4 

This apparent duplication in the SP account made our location of the earlier text somewhat 
problematic. We could not always be sure which sentence influenced the later texts, including the 
final DA text. For example, 3SP5a/206 is repeated in 3SP15/207. In both 3SP28/208 and 
3SP62/212 Ellen White used the expressions, “listen intently” to “his gracious words.’ 


' Table 1 shows 4 as does the text presentation. The Review and Herald of 1878 is quoted 5 times out of 16 sentences 
on the topic of our chapter. The text is interesting for its contribution to the general textual tradition behind chapter 
83 but does not add much to our study of the DA text and the use of sources. It is largely a paraphrase of the biblical 
account. 

2 The 3SP sentences are 33-44, 48-50, and 60-61. 

3 Cf. March 17/415 and Hanna 1/802. 

4 Tt may be argued that the two purposes are not in conflict. The disciples were returning for both reasons. 

5 Compare also 3SP65/212 with 3SP88/214, neither of which is used for the DA text. 
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There is, of course, a duplication problem with the sources, especially when using more than 
one source as is the case with chapter 83. We often found it difficult to identify the source for a 
given parallel. It is very possible that credit should be given to both sources, but our system of 
evaluation did not permit such “fine tuning.” We therefore attempted to identify the predominant 
source and list that source first, allowing its dependency rating to apply to the entire sentence even 
though we listed the second source as well. Here again the reader is free to modify our evaluation 
as he/she sees fit.! We are reminded once again, however, of the dependency which seems to exist 
between various writings on the life of Christ. Perhaps Ellen White’s literary dependency is not 
unusual for [772] nineteenth century writers. 

There is also the distinct possibility that what may appear to be a duplicate reference is really 
only a second occurrence of a similar event. Take for example the weeping of the two disciples, 
something not mentioned in Luke 24 where the Emmaus journey is recorded. 

In 3SP9/207 we read of the disciples weeping as they walked. The context suggests it was due 
to their grief over the death of Jesus. This sentence seems to match the DA text, sentence 14, and 
refers to their sadness before Jesus talked with them. Once Jesus explains the true nature of the 
cross experience, according to ST(88)25, the tears once again “flow freely” as they reflect on the 
sufferings of Jesus. At about this same time in the dialogue with Jesus, the disciples are told about 
the destruction to be visited upon the city of Jerusalem. In this connection DA62/800 informs us 
the disciples “looked upon the doomed city with weeping.” About this time in the walk March also 
has the disciples weeping but for reasons different from that given in ST(88)25 and in 3SP9/207. 
The question may be only academic, but in establishing dependency between various texts, 
correspondence or non-correspondence is determined by such issues. How many weeping 
experiences are being described, when does the weeping take place, and for what reasons? We 
solved the problem by giving Ellen White independent credit for the early weeping as reworded in 
3SP9/207 (not quoted) and DA14/796. We placed ST(88)25 [773] after DA62/800 to show a 
parallel weeping experience after the conversation had gone on for some time between Jesus and 
the disciples. We also show some dependency upon March who likewise records a weeping scene 
at this time which is connected to “a look” at the city of Jerusalem.” Because the reasons are 
different in the three accounts and the Signs comment does not mention a looking at Jerusalem but 
rather a thinking of Jesus, we break the context between the DA text and the ST(88) text with 
broken lines and register both sentences of Ellen White in the category of Partial Independence. 

We cannot go into the reasoning behind every evaluation. We only hope to illustrate the 
complicated nature of the task and to urge the readers to enter into the same task as they study the 
evaluations of this report. We have no doubt overlooked some elements in some of our evaluations, 
and have possibly made some errors in our efforts to show the interdependence of Ellen White’s 
writings. The textual evidence provided by these earlier writings may be found in Appendix 0, and 
the lists of our evaluations and the source references are given in Appendices B and C for those 
interested in further analysis. 

The Spirit of Prophecy account served as the starting point for chapter 83 of the DA as well as 
for a number of other compositions of Ellen White on the Emmaus journey. If [774] our 
comparisons are correct the SP text contributed 31 sentences to the 1888 Signs article on “Know 
the Reasons of Your Hope,” part of which covered the Emmaus story. Six sentences not found in 


! We have in mind here such sentences as: 3SP28b/208, 3SP88/214, 3SP74/213, ST(88)50, 3SP79a/213, 3SP85a/213, 
and 3SP97b/215. 

? March’s commentary has the disciples weeping because of what “they had seen and suffered” in Jerusalem 
(NS31/416). 
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the SP narrative appear to have influenced the DA text, all of which were also used in the writing 
of Manuscript 113, 1897, which is discussed below.' Two of the sentences are Bible quotations, 
one is an independent comment, and three appear to reflect the influence of March. In addition to 
these sentences, the Signs article contains source parallels not found in chapter 83. Several of these 
are in the Verbatim or Strict Paraphrase categories.” Even though Ellen White had used Hanna and 
March in the writing of 3SP, she must have returned to March’s work and taken new material for 
this Signs article. 

We have classified Manuscript 113, 1897, as one of the “Pre-DA Texts” for this chapter. This 
designation is probably a misnomer. Both its date and content strongly suggest it was written as a 
working draft for the DA text. 

The copy date is given as October 14, 1897, barely a year before the DA was published. The 
title of the manuscript bears the same title as does the finished text of chapter 83. A number of 
manuscripts dated from 1897 carry the titles of chapters from the DA.? Evidently in 1897 [775] 
Ellen White was busy completing the chapter for the DA. The content of MS 113 covers chapters 
82-84 of DA. Of the first 14 sentences of MS 113, eleven treat the subject covered in DA, chapter 
82, “Why Weepest Thou?” Sentences 15-111 have to do with chapter 83 and the final 37 concern 
the subject matter of chapter 84, “Peace Be Unto You.” 

Out of the 96 sentences devoted to the walk to Emmaus, 3 were not found in the DA text.> The 
remaining 93 sentences contributed 101 sentence units for 97 DA sentence units. The more 
striking comparison, however, has to do with the text itself. We counted 77 entries under column 
4 of Table A which were not enclosed with brackets or parentheses. This means that according to 
our survey 77 sentence units of the DA text have been taken over verbatim from MS 113, 1897. 
Most of these 77 entries were in parallel with sentences from MS 113, which had been modified 
from the earlier SP and/or Signs text(s), or which had no earlier history. Except for DA sentences 
95-99, the arrangement of chapter 83 also follows the compositional order of MS 113. The 
correspondence between chapter 83 and MS 113 is also to be noted in respect to the earlier SP 
[776] text. Where MS 113 omits or uses material from 3SP the DA text generally follows suit. This 
evidence leads us to conclude that MS 113 was produced specifically as copy for the DA text. It 
combined elements from 3SP and the Signs articles as well as adding a few new comments. The 
new sentences largely consist of two blocks of material, sentences 34-39, and 52b-62. The first 
group of sentences has to do with the disciples’ forgetting the words of Jesus in respect to his 
resurrection. The second set speaks of Christ’s instruction to the disciples on the meaning of His 
death. 

It is therefore very likely that in MS 113 we have Ellen White putting together the chapter for 
the DA text. Very little was added or omitted from this manuscript in forming the finished chapter. 
Chapter 83 added, with some modifications, thirteen sentences from the SP text,’ and changed the 


! These sentences, numbered from that section of the article describing the journey of the two disciples to Emmaus, 
are 11, 12, 17, 58, 68, and 66. Table A gives the full comparison between S7(88) and the other texts. 

? Cf. ST(88)49a and 49b, ST(88)47, and ST(88)39. 

3 See comment under chapter 76 above. 

4 See comment under chapter 76 above. 

5 Sentences 7, 13, and 14 were not utilized in chapter 82: 

€ Eight sentences of MS 113, 1897, furnished two comparative units. These were sentences 24, 28, 32, 52, 74, 84, 94, 
and 95. A few sentences were combined for the DA text (40 and 41, 47 and 48, 65 and 66, 75 and 76) and several DA 
sentences were broken into multiple sentence units (9, 11, 15, 19, 90, and 100). Table A, beginning on page 759, gives 
the full list of comparisons. 

7 These were sentences 4-7, 36, 46, 53-55, 58, 59, 63, and 89. 
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sentence arrangement of five sentences from the manuscript. This could have been the work of 
Marian Davis as she edited MS 113 to form the finished version of chapter 83. 

We do not mean to suggest that MS 113 did not introduce any new material from the sources. 
At least three sentences in the DA text which owe their origin to MS 113 are not to be found in 
3SP or the Signs article. These sentences, DA77, 79, and 97, reflect the use of March. There are 
also indications that March was used in the reworking of the 3SP [777] text for MS 113, 1897.! 

The sources behind MS 113 are Hanna and March. This is to be expected since MS 113 is 
largely a compilation and revision of earlier writings using the same two sources. Since we do not 
make it a practice to repeat the quotation of earlier material unless the earlier text sheds more light 
on Ellen White’s use of sources, most of the sentences from. MS 113 do not appear in our text 
presentation. The full text of the manuscript where it treats the content of chapter 83 may, however, 
be found in Appendix D. Table 1 shows that our list of sentences from MS 113 contains 2 Verbatim 
sentences, 3 Strict Paraphrase, 3 Simple Paraphrase, and 2 Loose Paraphrase. We also registered 
four Partial Independence sentences and two Strict Independence sentence units. 

Ordinarily we do not list sentences and their evaluations from writings which do not concern 
the particular chapter content selected for this study. We have departed from a strict compliance 
with that policy for several of the opening sentences of MS 113 because, while these sentences 
may be found in chapter 82, the content may also be found in chapter 83. The opening paragraphs 
of chapter 83 speak of the perplexity of the disciples over the reports of the resurrection which also 
is discussed in connection with Jesus’ appearance to Mary and to the women in chapter 82. In our 
view this repetition of content [778] justifies the inclusion of these few sentences from chapter 82. 

Our study of the sources behind the pre-DA text indicates that 108 sentences are to some degree 
dependent upon Hanna’s Life of Christ and Night Scenes in the Bible by Daniel March. We 
evaluated 8 sentences as Verbatim, 38 as Strict Paraphrase, and 35 as Simple Paraphrase. There 
were 5 sentences given the rating of Loose Paraphrase and 22 were labeled as Partial Independence. 
Table 3 on page 780 also lists how these parallels are divided between March and Hanna. The 
average dependency of the pre-DA material is 3.84 when only dependent sentences are included 
in the analysis. Since we do not fully evaluate these early writings we have no information on the 
number of sentences containing Bible quotations or Ellen White’s independent comments. 

The pattern is not as consistent as we have found in some chapters, but generally the earlier 
text shows greater dependency than the later. Exceptions to this general rule are evidently due to 
the influence of MS 113, 1897. This manuscript was a first draft of the DA text for chapter 83. 
This means that the sentences are often shorter than ones in the earlier texts, especially 3SP, as is 
usually the case for the DA text. Shorter sentences allow greater precision in evaluation. Usually 
they reflect either the source or Ellen White’s independent expression. The dependency elements 
can be separated from the independent comment of [779] {1 page deleted} earlier more involved 
sentence constructions. In addition, the author of MS 113 added comment based upon another look 
at the sources. These two factors could account for several sentences of the DA text, i.e., the text 
of MS 113 showing greater dependency than the earlier texts. In Table 4, page 782, we have listed 
several references from corresponding sentences in the various Ellen White texts. Most of these 
show the same or greater dependency for the earlier form of the sentence. But notice also numbers 
6 and 9 of the top list and item 5 of the lower list where this not the case. 


' Cf. DA68/800 with 3SP69/212 and ST(88)44. 
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Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


According to our examination the chapter divides easily into seven sections. We have included 
an outline of our redaction analysis in Appendix D. Our presentation compares the arrangement of 
Scripture with that of Hanna, March, and Ellen White. 

The first part of the chapter treats the doubt and perplexity of the disciples, particularly those 
who depart for Emmaus and home.! The Bible narrative begins the same way except for the subject 
matter of the conversation between the two disciples. The DA text follows the lead of Hanna in 
this section but includes elements from March.” [781] {1 page deleted} Ellen White’s comments 
are about half as long as the apparent source, but she had covered part of the story in chapter 82. 

The second division would appear to cover the meeting of Jesus and the two disciples and how 
He joins their walk. Once again the general content follows the pattern of Scripture and the order 
of presentation found in Hanna and March. Hanna’s comments are, however, much longer, and he 
includes a long section on the post-resurrection appearances which Ellen White omits. This subject 
matter is also not found here in March’s account. 

The general order of all accounts parallel each other in section III of 3SP, where we discover 
Jesus questioning the disciples. The only special feature here is Ellen White’s extra comments on 
the forgetfulness of the disciples, a point we did not find stressed in the sources. We also found a 
unique feature in Ellen White’s comments on the next part which has to do with Jesus teaching the 
two disciples. March omits this subject matter but Ellen White extends her commentary far beyond 
the remarks of Hanna. In both the earlier SP account and in the DA text Ellen White stresses the 
value of the Old Testament for understanding the New Testament and its message of salvation. 
Here, of course, Ellen White is moving beyond the biblical text and comment as well. 

Ellen White returns to the narrative structure of Hanna and March in section V (of 3.SP), “Jesus 
Walks and Eats with [783] the Two Disciples.” She does, however, make several changes., The 
matter of Jesus’ disguise is moved to section VI in the 3SP record, and omitted in the DA text. She 
also moves the comment on Jesus’ concern to meet with Christians today down in the DA text. 
This latter change was probably done to avoid the apparent repetition in the March account and in 
the earlier 3SP narrative. We also note that the point about Jesus’ continuing the conversation 
while the meal is being prepared, a point found in the 3SP story as well, is not included in the DA 
text. 

The final two divisions, particularly the last one, follow the commentary of the two sources 
quite closely. In short, apart from one major departure over the content of Jesus’ instruction and 
use of the Old Testament to show the disciples why they should be encouraged rather than 
perplexed, why they should rejoice in their faith rather than despair in their doubt, the DA text 
follows the compositional order of the sources, particularly the commentary of Hanna. 


Redaction Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


Our study of chapter 83 has led us at this point to list only one earlier document as providing 
major influence on the DA text. The material found in 3SP was largely utilized by both the Signs 
article of 1888 and Manuscript 113, 1897. In addition, MS 113 was more likely an earlier draft of 


' DA, sentences 1-9; 3SP, 1-7, beginning of p. 206; Hanna,, LC, 1-15, pp. 794ff; and March, NS, sentences 1-18, pp. 
4A3ff. 

2? Our text shows more quotes from March than Hanna, but the theme development is more like Hanna’s narrative. 
Appendix D contains the full text of both the March and Hanna commentaries on the Emmaus journey. 
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chapter 83 than an independent earlier composition. [784] The question then of the compositional 
arrangement of pre-DA texts is limited to the 3SP account which has already been mentioned above, 
under our study of the redaction of chapter 83. We need only to summarize our findings here. It 
would appear to us that the literary structure of the 3SP commentary is closer to the general 
arrangement of Hanna than to March and closer to both sources than is the DA text.' The one place 
where Ellen White’s independent contribution is very obvious has to do with her comments about 
Jesus’ teachings on the Old Testament prophecies, a point we have already emphasized above. 


Summary 


The source analysis of chapter 83 has been rather a straightforward matter of investigation. 
Ellen White’s comments on the experience of the two disciples meeting Jesus while on their 
journey to Emmaus are numerous, but her treatment of the episode as a whole was rather limited. 
She found the part about Jesus’ use of the Scriptures, particularly the Old Testament prophecies 
for explaining the significance of His life, death, and message, very useful. She was fond of using 
the example of Jesus to urge Christians to study the Scriptures. 

The extended commentary on the topic of the entire story, however, is found in only a few 
places. The entire [785] story is presented in Spirit of Prophecy, Volume III, chapter XV, “Jesus 
at Emmaus;” in a Signs article from 1888 on “Know the Reason of Your Hope;”” in Manuscript 
113, 1897, entitled, “The Walk to Emmaus;” and finally in chapter 83 of The Desire of Ages. Our 
study of these materials has brought us to these conclusions. 

1. There are no primary sources for the DA text or for the earlier texts used to develop chapter 
83. We do have the secretary’s copy of one manuscript that contains most of the chapter in its final 
text form. 

2. The DA text is a slightly shorter version of the walk to Emmaus than is to be found in the 
3SP text. The DA sentences are shorter and while some new material has been added, more has 
been omitted. The DA chapter is considerably shorter than the total of all Ellen White had 
previously written on the topic because there is so much duplication in the material, and the DA 
commentary does not involve the use of additional sources. 

3. We found no major difference in the content of the pre-DA writings and the DA text apart 
from the abbreviated treatment of some features in the DA material. 

4. The one major element to be noted was the extended discussion of Jesus’ use of Scripture 
to explain His life, death, and mission. This aspect of the Lukan account was heavily emphasized 
in both the 3SP commentary as well as in Manuscript 113, 1897, and the DA text. We found no 
[786] significant differences between the DA coverage of the journey to Emmaus and Ellen 
White’s earlier comments. There were some subtle shifts of focus and interest, which may be 
noticed when comparing the repetition of content between documents as well as within the same 
chapter or manuscript. Perhaps a careful scrutiny of Ellen White’s thoughts as they are repeated 
through the literary tradition of her writiings [sic] would prove useful in developing a proper 
method of interpreting her writings. 

5. The 116 comparative units resulting from the evaluation of the 109 sentences of chapter 83 
contained 68 dependent sentences or clauses. These dependent literary units, including 3 Verbatim, 
represent almost 59 percent (58.6%) of the total text of the chapter. 


' This similarity of arrangement between Hanna and 3SP may be easily noted by comparing the appropriate columns 
of the redaction outline of chapter 83 under Appendix D. 
? Signs, Vol. 14, No. 3, January 20, 1888. 
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6. When we discount the 9 Bible quotations which any commentator would have taken from 
Luke’s gospel, Ellen White may be credited with 39 independent sentences or about 34 percent 
(33.6%) of the chapter. 

7. If we average the various types of dependent sentences from Partial Independence to 
Verbatim, the degree of dependency for the 68 sentences is 3.41. The degree of dependency for 
the entire chapter when all 116 sentences are included is 2.17. 

8. The two main sources used in the composition of chapter 83 were William Hanna’s life of 
Christ and Daniel March’s Night Scenes in the Bible. The former supplied 30 parallels and the 
latter 38. Both of these sources, [787] particularly Hanna, have been noted earlier in this study as 
having been drawn upon by Ellen White. The White Estate holds a copy of Hanna’s work with 
Ellen White’s handwritten signature. Several books by March, including Night Scenes in the Bible, 
were found in Ellen White’s office library after her death.! 

We should note in connection with our references to these two sources that their influence on 
the DA text comes from their use in the production of the earlier writings. We would also suggest 
that further study be given to the correspondence between the sources. There were times when we 
were not sure which source was used in composing the DA text. 

9. There are no minor sources for this chapter. 

10. The earlier texts used the same two sources as listed for the DA text under (8) above. There 
is so much duplication between the earlier writings and the DA material that we found it difficult 
to draw an accurate distinction between the comparative uses of the two sources. When the DA 
text was identical with an earlier form of the same sentence we did not always include it. 

Our impression is, however, that Hanna’s work was the dominant source for 3SP and March 
provided the greater influence for the Signs article and the later Manuscript [788] 113. According 
to the references found in Appendix C where we list all the sentences quoted from earlier 
compositions, Hanna supplied 32 parallels for the 3SP narrative and March provided 21. The Signs 
article had 22 sentences from March with only 3 from Hanna. Of 16 sentences quoted from 
Manuscript 113, 11 came from March and 3 from Hanna. Before we could fully depend upon these 
figures as indicating the source dependency, an evaluation of all the sentences of the three 
documents would have to be undertaken. 

11. We found no basic difference between the use of sources represented in the DA text and 
that found in the earlier material. This similarity of source dependency was the inevitable result of 
the DA text being composed from the previous writings. Apart from the more abbreviated 
commentary and shorter sentences of Manuscript 113 and the DA text we found no significant 
difference in content between the DA text and the pre-DA writings. 

12. The major difference between the dependent and independent material had to do with the 
extended comment of Ellen White over Christ’s use of the Old Testament in leading the two 
disciples back to faith in Him and His work for the salvation of mankind. The basic point is found 
in Hanna’s commentary but not to the extent of Ellen White’s treatment. One special point to be 
noted is Ellen White’s comment on the general discounting of the Old Testament by Christians of 
her time. In general it may be said that Ellen White’s independent comment repeats in her own 
words [789] the basic point found in the source or enlarges upon a thought only briefly presented 
in the source. 

13. The compositional arrangement of chapter 83 follows the basic structural outline of the 
biblical account. The same may be said for the two sources she used, expressly Hanna. Only Luke 


' Warren H. Johns, Tim Poirier, and Ron Graybill, 4 Bibliography of Ellen G. White’s Private and Office Libraries, 
White Estate, Second Revised Edition, 1983, pp. 23, 32, and 33. 
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records the Emmaus incident and there is no particular problem in following his story line. Insofar 
as adding descriptive background material and developing certain aspects of the story beyond the 
limits of Scripture is concerned, Ellen White heavily depends upon the patterns established in her 
earlier writings. The influence of sources in the matter of the structure of chapter 83 was mediated 
through the literary dependency of her early writings. 

14. Any major difference in the literary sequence of her commentary from that found in 
Scripture appears to have originated through her use of Hanna’s Life of Christ in composing the 
chapter on Emmaus in 3SP. She parts company with Hanna, though, when he turns to discuss the 
nature of the post-resurrection appearances of Jesus. She also shows her independence from Hanna 
when she elaborates in depth over the reasons why Jesus used Scripture to restore the faith of the 
two disciples, and how He used the Old Testament in so doing. Once this pattern was established 
in 3SP it reappears in her later comments and in the DA text. 

This chapter reinforces our interest in several aspects of Ellen White’s writing methods. Is her 
use of literary [790] sources substantially different from the way her sources used the works of 
others? To what degree does the similarity of source materials indicate literary dependency among 
her contemporaries? Secondly, is there any clear evidence that Ellen White wrote the manuscripts 
of 1896 and 1897 which so closely parallel the DA text? Are these reconstructions of her earlier 
works her efforts or those of her literary assistants? Thirdly, what can we learn from a closer look 
at the content of Ellen White’s material, particularity those comments which are repeated within 
and/or between her writings? Is it best to make them harmonize, to allow those saying different 
things to stand for different points of view, or to evaluate the differing ideas as peripheral issues’ 
which only serve as window dressing for the main feature being presented? Finally, how does the 
content of Ellen White’s writings differ from that of her sources? Is there an essential difference 
or is it mainly one of emphasis? Where do the similarities and/or differences appear, in biblical or 
extra-biblical materials? 

It would seem that chapter 83, one of the shorter chapters of our study, has added a major voice 
to the choir of 15 chapters. It has confirmed a number of our previous findings as well as supported 
several of our previous questions. One cannot help but wonder what each of the chapters not 
covered in this investigation would tell us if we took the time and trouble to let them speak. [791] 
{6 pages deleted} 
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Chapter 84 is the final chapter of The Desire of Ages to be included in this source study. It is 
also the third chapter of the 15 which followed in consecutive sequence a DA chapter also surveyed 
in this investigation.' The topic of chapter 84, “Peace Be Unto You,” continues the narrative of 
chapter 83 on “The Walk to Emmaus.” The previous chapter covered Luke 24:13-33. This chapter 
treats Luke 24:33-48 and John 20:19-29. The story line opens with the two disciples returning to 
Jerusalem from Emmaus and focuses the reader’s attention on the two appearances of Jesus before 
the disciples in the upper room in Jerusalem. 

Our review of Ellen White’s writings on the general content of this chapter turned up over 50 
references in more than 25 books and articles. Many of these are limited to one aspect of the 
account, such as the warning and rebuke of Jesus to Thomas for his lack of faith. Following the 15 
sentences dedicated to this episode in Spiritual Gifts, 1858, Ellen White draws a parallel between 
Thomas’ failure to accept the message of Jesus’ resurrection from the testimony of the other 
disciples to the rejection of the first and second angels’ messages by those who had not gone 
through the earlier experiences.” [792] 

The earliest record we have of Ellen White’s writing a comprehensive commentary on the two 
upper-room experiences is found in The Spirit of Prophecy, II, chapter XVI, “In the Upper 
Chamber.” We shall have occasion to refer often to this early commentary of Ellen White on the 
life of Christ. Our references will be indicated by the symbol 3SP, followed by the sentence number 
and page of the text where the particular sentence appears. 

In the previous chapter we included a large portion of an 1888 article from The Signs of the 
Times, “Know the Reason of Your Hope.’ The last section of that composition, beginning with 
sentence 70, deals with the content of the chapter under discussion here. After 17 sentences, Ellen 
White turns from the Lukan account to draw some practical lessons for Christians facing trials and 
conflicts. Within the few sentences devoted to the experience of the disciples are to be found some 
interesting source parallels. These sentences are indicated by the sign S7(88) followed by the 
number of the sentence being, quoted. The sentence numbers begin with the opening paragraph of 
the article. 

In 1897 Ellen White prepared two manuscripts relating to the subject matter of chapter 84. 
Manuscript 113, discussed in the previous chapter, goes beyond the Emmaus experience. 
Sentences 112 to 148 have to do with the upper- [793] room appearance of Jesus which took place 
on the day of His resurrection. In the text presentation to follow we have marked these sentences 
as MS(113). Following this sign of identification we list the sentence number. 

The second manuscript from 1897 used in the preparation of the DA text for chapter 84 carries 
the White Estate listing of Manuscript 149, 1897. This composition is entitled “The Remission of 
Sins” and was used in Ellen White’s commentary on John 20:19-29. sentences from this 
manuscript will carry the designation MS(149) before the sentence number. Manuscripts 113 and 
149 carry the initials “M. H.,” which stand for Margaret (Maggie) Hare. October 14 is the date 
given MS 113, and MS 149 is dated December 1. Neither typescript is signed or stamped with 
Ellen White’s signature. No handwritten text was found for these two documents. 


' The three randomly selected consecutive chapter-sets we have reference to here are 13 and 14, 75 and 76, and 83 
and 84. 

? SG, I, chapter X, page 75. 

3 This material was also published in Signs, September 26, 1;178, and as Redemption Leaflet No. 6, pp. 34-40, 1877. 
4 Signs, Vol. 14, No. 30 (January 20, 1888). 
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The only sources quoted in the text presentation are Hanna’s Life of Christ and Night Scenes 
in the Bible by Daniel March. These are the same two works Ellen White used for chapter 83. 

There are several sentences from these earlier writings which reflect the use of literary sources 
and treat content not found in the DA text. We have included these where they appear to fit the 
context of either the source or the other sentences taken from the same earlier text. These sentences 
which interrupt the context of the DA text will be marked [794] off by a short broken line in the 
left margin. 

Most of the sentences from the earlier writings which duplicate the DA text or which do not 
differ in their degree of literary dependency have not been included in the text presentation. These 
sentences will be discussed further under the analysis below. [795] {40 pages deleted} 


Analysis 


It should be very clear by now that much of Ellen White’s commentary extends beyond what 
may be found in Scripture. She not only treats matters not covered in Scripture but also enlarges 
on topics only briefly alluded to in the Bible. At times her remarks are her own and at other times 
she uses material taken from other writers. Since this study is not primarily concerned with content 
analysis we have not made a serious attempt to compare her themes with those of Scripture or her 
sources. ! 

We have, however, looked at the arrangement of the content for possible source dependency. 
In order to make this type of comparison it is necessary to note the order of the biblical narrative 
which is common to both Ellen White and her sources. 

In chapter 84 there are some interesting differences between Ellen White’s comments and the 
Scripture narrative which go beyond the general thematic structure. In the interest of placing the 
biblical material as background to the entire analysis we will first review the story line of Scripture 
and then move to the specific treatment of source and redactional dependency for both the DA and 
pre-DA texts. 

The footnote at the bottom of the title page to chapter 84 of the DA text indicates that Ellen 
White’s comments [816] were “based on Luke 24:33-48; John 20:19-29.* Luke records that the 
two disciples return to Jerusalem and meet with the eleven and others with them at some 
undisclosed location. The eleven testify that Jesus was alive and had been seen by Simon. The 
report makes brief reference to “what things were done in the way” and that they recognized Jesus 
in the breaking of the bread. Suddenly Jesus appears before them and they are afraid. Jesus calms 
them and invites them to look at the wounds of His hands and feet. To clinch the question of His 
reality, He asks for food and eats before them. He then appeals to Scripture and shows them how 
His sufferings, death, and resurrection fulfilled the prophecies found in the Old Testament. Luke 
then changes the words of “Jesus” to third person and presents Jesus as talking about the preaching 
of “Christ” to all nations, offering repentance and remission of sins “in His name.” They as 
witnesses were to wait in Jerusalem until they were “endued with power” before beginning their 
work. 


' For example we did not mention in the previous chapter how much of her discussion of resurrection day, the Emmaus 
journey, the meal, or the return trip to Jerusalem was extrabiblical as well as original and/or source dependent. 

? DA, page 802. The earlier DA working manuscript shows that these Bible references were given for each chapter by 
either Ellen White or Marian Davis. We are assuming this plan was followed for the entire text. These same entries 
appear in the first edition of DA. 

3 The quotations and paraphrase are taken from the King James Version. 
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This single meeting as detailed by Luke is not mentioned in Matthew who mentions only the 
one appearance of Jesus to the women leaving the tomb and Jesus’ later meeting with the disciples 
in Galilee.! Mark’s gospel speaks of the [817] encounter of Jesus and Mary, the appearance “in 
another form” to the two who “went into the country,” and of one appearance before the “eleven 
as they sat at meat. . .”” 

A careful comparison of these synoptic gospels reveals several differences. Matthew says 
nothing of the Jerusalem meeting and actually has Jesus telling the women to instruct the disciples 
that He will see them in Galilee (28:10). Mark and Luke refer to a mealtime appearance of Jesus 
with the eleven where, according to Mark, Jesus “upbraided them” (16:14) for their lack of faith. 
It is possible to view Jesus’ remarks and arguments of His physical reality as “upbraiding.” (Luke 
24:38-43). There also may be some question over the time of this mealtime appearance. Luke 
clearly places this interview with Jesus on resurrection day. Mark uses the adverb “afterward” or 
“later,” which could refer to some days later. But in view of hfs use of the expression “appeared 
first” (v. 14), it would seem that Mark is still referring to the events of resurrection day. He does 
not otherwise refer to Jesus’ activities such as the Galilee visit mentioned by Matthew, and in this 
respect also his account matches Luke’s record which leads the reader to conclude that Jesus 
ascends to heaven on resurrection day.’ [818] 

Where Luke and Mark basically agree on the one appearance of Jesus before the eleven, and 
that on the day of resurrection, Matthew records no such encounter and John has two. John’s gospel 
also reports that Thomas was absent from the first gathering on the evening of the resurrection day, 
making it possible for only ten of the disciples to have witnessed this first appearance of Jesus.* 
Against Luke’s report of Jesus’ telling the disciples to remain in Jerusalem until they be given the 
power to witness, John speaks of giving them the Holy Spirit on the first occasion. John also 
describes the second appearance of Jesus before the disciples and Thomas’ doubts as well as his 
confession of faith. John tells us nothing of the Emmaus experience and has no ascension of Jesus. 
His final chapter does include some comment on the Galilee appearances of Jesus as mentioned 
by Matthew. 

In uniting the accounts of Luke and John as does Ellen White in chapter 84 we would anticipate 
three main points of interest for the chapter. These would be the first appearance of Jesus before 
His disciples, the giving of the Holy Spirit to all the remaining disciples but Thomas, and the 
second appearance before the disciples when doubting Thomas becomes a believer again. 

We now turn to our analysis of Ellen White’s writings on these topics. With this background 
on the agreements and disagreements of Scripture we will be in a better position [819] to evaluate 
her reconstruction of the story and her commentary on these two encounters of Jesus with His 
disciples. 


' Matthew 28:8-17. 

? Mark 16:9-16. Since the Markan account is not a major element in our chapter we will not discuss the question over 
the authenticity of these verses. See SDA BC V, pp. 658-659. 

3 Luke also places the ascension in Bethany, whereas Matthew points to a mountain in Galilee but does not specifically 
describe the ascension. Cf. Luke 24:50, 51 and Matthew 28:16-20. 

4 John 20:19-31. 
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Source Analysis - The DA Text 


Chapter 84 contains 137 sentences or 138 evaluation units.! As Table 1, page 821 indicates, 5 
of the sentences were evaluated as Verbatim, 25 as Strict Paraphrase, 39 as Simple Paraphrase, 
and 2 as Loose Paraphrase. Ellen White’s independent commentary took 28 sentences, 17 showed 
Partial Independence, and 7 reflected some dependency in the use of quotations from the Bible. 
We counted 15 independent Bible quotations. 

Most of the literary parallels came from Hanna’s Life of Christ as Table 2 on page 822 shows. 
Hanna influenced 61 sentences and 34 parallels came from Night Scenes in the Bible by Daniel 
March. If we count the sentences of Partial Dependence on the side of dependence, we have 95 of 
the 138 sentence units, or 69 percent of the chapter, indicating some dependence. Ellen White’s 
independent commentary of 28 sentences accounts for 20 percent of the chapter. The 15 Bible 
quotations take up 11 percent of the chapter’s comments. 

According to our evaluation scale the 123 sentences, or 89% of the text of commentary, 
measures a dependency rate of 2.83 or nearly that of Loose Paraphrase on the average. If [820] {2 
pages deleted} we omit the independent sentences as well as the Bible quotations, the 95 dependent 
sentences average 3.66, about midpoint between Loose and Simple Paraphrase. A complete list of 
the DA sentences, their literary source parallels, and evaluations may be found in Appendix A. 

In our efforts to discover how much of chapter 84 was written independently of the earlier 
writings we compared the sentences of the DA text with the sentences of the earlier texts. This 
comparative study is found in Table A, beginning on page 825. Only those sentences listed in 
column 5 to the extreme right and having no corresponding parallel with an earlier text can be 
taken as possibly original with the DA text.” Only DA sentences 43, 56, 68, 70, 72, 73, 75-81, 83, 
90-94, 127, 128, and 129 have no previous text parallel. Of these 22 sentences 14 are Ellen White’s 
independent comment, 6 relate to Hanna’s life of Christ, 1 from March, and 1 from the Bible. 

We do not mean to suggest that these 22 sentences, or approximately 16% of the chapter, 
represent new content.* While some of the material is new because of Ellen White’s [823] 
enlargement of her independent material or her return to the sources for additional parallels,* these 
sentences also include thoughts found earlier in her comments but presented in the DA text in such 
a form as to be literarily independent from the previously written texts. Our major purpose in 
bringing up this comparative study is to emphasize the 84% of the chapter which is dependent on 
earlier compositions. The high percentage of dependency on the earlier materials provides clear 
evidence that the DA text is a composite work. 

Another approach in support of the same claim is to note how many sentences under the DA 
column, or fifth column counting from the left, are not presented in parentheses or brackets. When 


! DA10 is divided into 10a and 10b. 

? It is possible we have missed some of Ellen White’s earlier remarks on these topics. We have largely confined our 
review to the larger narrative commentary of Ellen White. We have not checked with the E. G. White indices to see if 
devotional or doctrinal texts previously written included such remarks. 

3 The sentences listed in column 5 do not exactly match the evaluation units of our study. In order to show the 
corresponding sentence content between sentences which have been rewritten and rearranged we have had to designate 
the sections of some sentences by a letter of the alphabet. We list 141 sentence units in column 5 but our text 
presentation lists 138. 

4 We shall have more to say about Ellen White’s return to the sources under the analysis of the pre-DA text below. 
Even though 7 of the 22 new sentences reflect parallels from Hanna and March not previously quoted in the earlier 
writings there is also evidence in support of this claim to be found in studying the modifications made to the earlier 
texts. 
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the earliest form of the text, the 3SP form, is to a major degree changed in a later text or manuscript 
the change is indicated by parentheses. If a second change occurs the sentence is bracketed. If a 
third change takes place we return to the parenthesis sign. If no parentheses or brackets appear the 
sentence is actually or virtually identical to an earlier form of the same sentence. Out of the 141 
sentences or sentence units given in column 5 of Table A, 92 indicate no change. If we subtract 
the 22 sentences which are new for the DA text we are left with 70 [824] {5 pages deleted} sentence 
units which are virtually if not entirely identical each to an earlier sentence. This means that over 
one-half of the DA text represents a verbatim duplication of previously written sentences. Under 
our examination of these earlier written documents we shall on occasion speak of the degree to 
which each of the four texts contributed to the DA text. 

Chapter 84 presents some of the same problems we have met in our study of the other chapters 
in relating the DA text to the sources. There is the question of which source is being used. In several 
instances we list two sources but in Appendix A we give the first source mentioned after the DA 
sentence. The evaluation also represents the dependency applied to the sentence when compared 
to the first source given.' Another question involves the evaluation. Often there is a great degree 
of dependency in a sentence that also has much of Ellen White’s independent comment. We have 
only one category for partial independency though the sentences vary in degree of independence 
or dependence. Such evaluations are only approximate. 

We also face a complicated issue in the matter of repetition or duplication of expressions and 
thoughts. This occurs not only in Ellen White’s text but in the sources as well. How is one to be 
sure as to which sentences are in parallel? We have usually depended upon verbal [830] 
similarities of special constructions and parallel contextual thematic development as clues to 
establishing dependency. 

Ellen White’s independent comments were of several kinds in chapter 84. We found no large 
blocks of original material but in several sections she stressed a special point of view. In sentences 
68-77 she emphasized the church’s responsibility in the matter of “retaining” sins. She evidently 
interpreted this phrase to mean giving censure and clear warning in instances of wrong doing. Two 
shorter independent sections, sentences 107-112 and 125-129, treated the problem of Thomas’ 
doubting spirit and the dangers in store for Christians who follow the example of Thomas. 

In several sentences Ellen White took a different tact than did her literary source. On one 
occasion where the sources presented a problematic situation Ellen White took a decided position.* 
When March takes over 30 sentences to elaborate on the resurrection of the saints, which Jesus 
illuminates through His resurrection, Ellen White covers the topic in only four. Hanna only 
reminds us that he had said all he had to say in the previous chapter when he discussed [831] the 
form of Jesus’ post-resurrection “body.” He prefers to leave it as a “mystery” (p. 804). When 
Hanna interprets the giving of the Spirit to the disciples as providing them with the power to 
convince mankind of sin, Ellen White stresses the power of the Spirit to impart the “life of Christ,” 
including the attributes of His character.* 


' See DA11,12/802. Of course we must also consider the possibility that the DA text is combining two similar source 
sentences. 

? Cf. DA59,60/805; DA79/806, and DA93/806. See below under the analysis of the pre-DA text for additional 
illustrations of this problem. 

3 In the absence of any clear evidence from Scripture March suggests that “we may suppose” the meeting place of the 
disciples was the same “upper room” where Jesus spent Thursday evening with the disciples before His death 
(M/78/421). Ellen White has no such hesitancy (DA3/802). Hanna puts the issue in the form of a rhetorical question, 
“Where but in that same chamber can we imagine that this Sunday evening assembly gathered?” (H/13/803). 

4 Compare DA60,61/805 with Hanna LC55-80/806-807. 
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These examples of Ellen White’s independence from her literary sources and other instances 
of lesser significance in terms of content clearly indicate that Ellen White is in control of her 
material. She appears to have been as free to accommodate the writings of others to her purposes 
as she is to use them on their own merits. 

We have already argued that chapter 84 is heavily dependent on previous writings. It may even 
be argued that Manuscripts 113 and 149 of 1897 were specifically written DA texts and should be 
so analyzed here. In view of the fact that these manuscripts also undergo revision and change 
comparable to earlier manuscripts and even the SP text, we have chosen to consider all manuscripts 
of these types as pre-DA texts. Were we to locate a DA chapter in manuscript form such a text 
would be treated as DA text. In harmony with our pattern of analysis we now turn to the pre-DA 
materials. Unavoidably we shall have more to say about the DA text in our comparative study of 
these earlier writings. [832] 


Source Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


Before publishing the DA text Ellen White had covered the Jerusalem appearances of Jesus 
before the eleven disciples in four separately written documents. We shall review each of them 
separately before drawing general conclusions on the four as a group. 

Chapter XVI of The Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. III, devotes 76 sentences to discuss the meeting 
of the two Emmaus disciples and the other disciples in the upper room, the appearances of Jesus 
in their midst, the teachings of Jesus to the disciples, what this fellowship with Jesus and His 
resurrection may mean to Christian believers today, the absence of Thomas, how Jesus restores 
the faith of Thomas in a second meeting a week later, and lessons to be learned from the experience 
of Jesus and Thomas. Only 12 of the 76 sentences treating the appearances of Jesus “in the upper 
chamber” are not found in the DA text. Of the 64 reflected in the DA about 17 come by way of MS 
113 to be discussed below and some via the Signs article of 1888. According to our analysis 43 
sentences came to the DA text directly and about half of these without any major modification of 
the text.! [833] 

The extent of duplication between the SP text and our chapter in the DA made it impractical to 
present both texts and list the evaluation for both texts. We included only enough sentences from 
3SP to illustrate this dependency of the DA text on 3SP and to indicate where the source 
dependency is the greatest if some difference in the use of the source was readily apparent. The 
full evaluation of the source dependency of these earlier writings is beyond the scope of the study. 
In some of the earlier chapters of the study when there was less duplication between the DA text 
and the previously written materials the evaluation of the earlier texts provided a stronger 
comparative model. That is no longer the case as Table A clearly shows. 

Ellen White used Night Scenes in the Bible by Daniel March and William Hanna’s Life of 
Christ when composing the 3SP text. These are the only two sources used in any of the early texts 
according to our study. Since we did not make a thorough study of the SP text we have nothing to 
report on the content of the dependent material when compared with Ellen White’s independent 
comment in this chapter. The general comparison of the content of 3SP with the DA text will be 
presented under the redaction analysis below. 


' The 43 sentences have the net effect of furnishing 54 DA sentences. Several of the longer SP sentences were edited 
to form shorter DA sentences. For example, the 3SP sentences 21, 51, 52, 57, 58, 61, 62, 69, 72, 73, and 75, a total of 
11 sentences, appear in the DA text as 22 sentences. Occasionally the editing does have the opposite effect. The 3SP 
sentences 28 and 29 are combined into one DA sentence, DA46. 
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In sentences 70-86 of the Signs article of 1888! Ellen White presents a brief overview of the 
upper room appearance of Jesus on the day of His resurrection. She builds upon the text of 3SP 
but also adds some material from March? [834] which is not found in 3SP. The DA text reflects 
most of this March material through the influence of Manuscript 113, 1897, to which we now 
turn. 

Manuscript 113, 1897, was introduced in our study of chapter 83. This document, entitled “The 
Walk to Emmaus,” carries Ellen White’s comments on the experience of the two disciples on the 
road to Emmaus, their return to Jerusalem, and encounter with Jesus in the upper room where the 
other disciples were gathered as well. The 37 sentences of the manuscript on the topic of chapter 
84, from sentence 112 to the close at sentence 148, is obviously dependent on 3SP and the Signs 
article: If our analysis as indicated in Table A is correct, MS 113 suppied 14 complete sentences 
for the DA text in addition to influencing the construction of 3 sentences, and passing on the verbal 
form of 8 others.* Insofar as Manuscript 113 treats the content of chapter 84 it is the major 
influence behind the construction of the DA text. Rather than an earlier writing, MS 113 should be 
considered as the rough draft for the first major segment of the DA chapter. Judging from Appendix 
C which lists the sources reflected in the sentences presented from MS 113, March’s Night Scenes 
is the dominant literary influence [835] behind its composition. 

Evidently Ellen White returned to March’s volume when working on Manuscript 113. She 
repeats material from the Emmaus journey as does March.° There are also DA sentences from MS 
113 which reflect March but are not found in the earlier writings.° 

A second 1897 manuscript with the title of “The Remission of Sins,” was also copied by 
Margaret (Maggie) Hare. Manuscript 149 carries the date of December 1, 1897. Like MS 113 there 
is no handwritten text of the manuscript and the typed copy does not contain either the handwritten 
or stamped signature of Ellen G. White. William Hanna’s Life of Christ is definitely the major 
influence behind the text of MS 149 as a review of Appendix C would clearly reveal. 

Ellen White may have produced MS 149 at the behest of Marian Davis. In MS 113 Ellen White 
quotes John 20:20b-23 where the Gospel recounts the giving of the Holy Spirit to the disciples and 
the authority to “remit” and “retain” sins.’ These few verses are John’s contribution to the record 
of what took place at that first evening meeting of Jesus and the disciples. In view of a second 
account of the giving of the Holy Spirit in Acts and the theological difficulties raised by these 
verses in respect to the [836] ecclesiastical authority of religious leaders, these verses are not to be 
lightly passed over. They are not included in the commentary of 3SP and in MS 113 receive only 
a brief remark by Ellen White.’ Marian Davis may have noticed this rather slight treatment and 
suggested that further comment might be helpful. 

Robert W. Olson in his pamphlet, “How the Desire of Ages Was Written,” summarizes part of 
Marain [sic] Davis’ role as follows: 


' Signs, January 20, 1888. 

? ST(88)72, 74, 76. 

3 ST(88)75 apparently was not picked up by MS 113 and is also not in the DA text. It would appear that no further 
reference was made to the Signs article after MS 113 was composed. 

4 DA sentences 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 20, 25, and 31 are identical (or almost so) to their corresponding 
sentences in MS 113; DA3, 10, and 14 while undergoing modifications show the influence of MS 113; DA18, 19, 24, 
28, 29, 30, 46, and 47, are in the latter class. 

5 Note the paraphrase of March, Ns85c-g/421 in MS(113)122-125 located in the text presentation following DA14/802. 
€ Cf. DA17/802 and MS(113)128. 

7 See MS(113)133-136. 

8 See MS(113)137-139. 
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In organizing the material into chapters, Marian noted areas on which she had nothing from 
Ellen White’s pen. Apparently the two women had such a close working relationship that 
Marian felt free to make suggestions to Mrs. White as to what she thought might be lacking 
from the book.! 


It is also very possible that in reviewing the text of 3SP it was noticed that the second 
appearance in the upper room involved John’s Gospel since he is the only one to report it. He alone 
of the four gospel writers mentions the two appearances a week apart, Thomas’ absence from the 
first occasion, and the giving of the Holy Spirit. It would be difficult to introduce John’s record of 
the second appearance and not his description of the first appearance and the Holy Spirit 
experience. 

At any rate MS 149 contains 98 sentences, the first 20 of which set the stage by comparing the 
teachings of Jesus [837] with the misleading influences of religious teachers of the day. Sentence 
21 picks up the story as Jesus meets the disciples in the upper room on the day of His resurrection. 
The remaining sentences of MS 149 have to do with the breathing of the Holy Spirit upon the 
disciples and the accompanying charges of Jesus. While the 78 sentences could not be taken over 
into the composition of chapter 84, 21 complete sentences? and parts of several others were. 

We should not overlook a more subtle kind of dependency between these earlier Ellen White 
texts and the DA text. We identify parallels largely according to verbal similarities. In Table A we 
show that sentence 55 of MS 149 was not used in the DA text. We also indicate that MS(149)86 
was used in the construction of DA96. Perhaps we should have also listed MS(149)55 as 
contributing to DA96. 

Regardless of the degree to which MS 149, 1897, has influenced chapter 84, it does seem 
reasonable to conclude that MS 149 played a major role in providing many sentences for this 
chapter. We shall have more to say under redaction below as to the contribution of this document. 

The complete text of 3SP, chapter XVI, the Signs article of January 29, 1888, Manuscript 113, 
1897, and Manuscript 149, 1897, are included in Appendix D. Sentence numbers have been added 
to aid the reader in checking the analysis and the comparative listing given in Table A above. We 
suggest that these texts be given careful scrutiny, [838] particularly in areas where the content is 
so similar we may not have listed the best sentence parallels. Sentences 30, 33, and 34 of MS 149, 
for example, are making the same basic point. 

The evaluation of each sentence presented from these earlier texts may be found in Appendix 
B. Our findings for MS 149 show that Hanna’s Life of Christ was the dominant source behind 
Ellen White’s comments on the giving of the Holy Spirit and the associated statements of Christ 
relative to the authority of the apostles. 

The four documents providing the major portion of chapter 84 have not been fully evaluated 
for reasons given above. We selected 68 sentences for their value in showing source dependency 
of the Ellen White text. At times this literary dependency was apparent in the earlier text and not 
in the DA text. In other cases the dependency was clearer, or to a greater degree, in one of these 
supporting texts than in the DA text. These 68 sentences include 38 parallels from Hanna’s Life of 
Christ and 30 from Night Scenes in the Bible by March. We show in Table 3, page 840, that these 
two sources provided in these 68 sentences 9 Verbatim sentences, 26 Strict Paraphrase, 13 Simple 


' Cited from “An Introductory Statement to the Document, ‘Exhibits Relating to the Writing of The Desire of Ages,” 
compiled by Ron Graybill and Robert W. Olson, Ellen G. White Estate, Washington, D. C., May 23, 1979, page 3. 
2? MS(149) 36, 37, 38, 39, 44, 45, 46, 56, 59, 60, 84, 58, 66, 78, 71, 72, 74, 78, 85, 86, 96. 
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Paraphrase, 3 Loose Paraphrase, and 5 instances where the Bible has been quoted through the 
influence of a source. We credited Ellen White with ,12 sentences of Partial Independence. In 
addition to the 68 sentences showing literary dependency we listed in Appendices B and C two 
[839] {1 page deleted} additional sentences where Ellen White’s remarks are independent. 

These 70 sentences when evaluated according to the dependency scale show an average 
dependency of 3.81. The 68 dependent sentences measure out at 3.93 or close to Simple Paraphrase. 

This list of source parallels from the earlier documemts [sic] is far from complete due to the 
amount of overlap with the DA text which we did not want to repeat. The pattern of source usage 
nevertheless holds true when comparing the sentence dependency of the early texts against the 
later DA text. Granting that exceptions occur, generally the dependency of the earlier material is 
of a higher degree than is found in the DA text. Table 4, page 842, offers a comparison of the 
evaluations of 13 DA sentences, one of which shows a higher degree of dependency for the DA 
text.! 


Redaction Analysis - The DA Text 


The compositional structure of chapter 84 consists of six thematic sections, three of major 
length and three smaller units. The chapter opens with 34 sentences detailing the return of the two 
disciples to the upper room in Jerusalem and the appearance of Jesus. The next 10 sentences relate 
to lessons to be learned from the visit of Jesus to His disciples. Seven sentences are then devoted 
[841] {1 page deleted} to a commentary on what it meant for the disciples to be witnesses (Luke 
24:48). Without a transitional sentence or paragraph Ellen White moves directly into the largest 
segment of the chapter. The following 47 sentences discuss the significance of the receiving of the 
Holy Spirit in terms of power and authority for the disciples and the church. A fifth section of 22 
sentences treats the experience of doubting Thomas and the second upper room appearance of 
Jesus. The chapter closes with 17 sentences dedicated to pointing out the lessons to be learned 
from the way Thomas related to the resurrection and the method of Jesus in dealing with the doubts 
of Thomas. 

With the exception of the second division the order of thematic development for chapter 84 
follows the sequence of Hanna’s account. The section on lessons to be learned from the post- 
resurrection appearance of Jesus appears to have been influenced by March’s description of “The 
First Night After the Resurrection.”” We should also note that Hanna’s arrangement follows that 
of Scripture. We have already mentioned at the opening of this analysis that if one harmonizes the 
accounts of Mark, Luke, and John, the only gospels to record an appearance of Jesus at such a 
gathering of the disciples, three points of interest would emerge. There would have to be two 
appearances of Jesus before His disciples, the first without Thomas despite the fact that the 
Scriptures speak of “the eleven” and the second with [843] Thomas present. The third element 
would be the receiving of the Holy Spirit by those present at the first appearance. Were it not for 
the other details of correspondence between Hanna’s commentary and Ellen White’s we could be 
satisfied to argue that both are working mainly from Scripture. 

Hanna’s influence in the literary structure appears to have reached the DA text via MS 149 
which will be discussed in more detail below. It also appears limited to the addition of certain 
segments involving narrative and admonition. It does not account for the specific order of 
sentences within the divisions of content nor for the Ellen White independent content scattered 


' See line 3 of Table 4. 
? Night Scenes in the Bible, chapter XX, especially pages 422-427. 
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throughout the chapter. For example Hanna’s commentary does not explain why the DA text 
departs from the sentence sequence of 3SP and MS 113 after 3SP25. Neither does Hanna’s work 
explain why the DA text has in many places departed from the sentence sequence of MS 149 even 
when no other manuscript provides the material being presented.! 

We must, therefore, recognize not only a dependency factor for the structure of chapter 84 but 
also a degree of originality. Perhaps the picture will come into better focus once we have looked 
at the literary outlines of the earlier texts. [844] 


Redaction Analysis - The Pre-DA Text 


The text of 3SP, chapter XVI, has two major parts. Lines 1-26 cover the first appearance of 
Jesus and lines 47-76, the second occasion when Jesus suddenly stands in their midst. The first 
section leans on March and Hanna for both extrabiblical details and on March alone for the lessons 
to be drawn. The source used behind the narrative on Jesus and Thomas and the teaching from this 
experience was Hanna. Apart from the added sections of exhortation the basic structure follows 
the Scripture outline. Though a few sentences do not appear in the DA text, especially some Bible 
quotations, the fundamental structure and text reappear in the DA text. 

The only change in the structure of the text of 3SP when taken over into the DA text is the 
repositioning of sentences 26-34. These sentences on the witness of the apostles came before the 
lessons to be drawn from the first appearance of Jesus in the 3SP text. Apparently when the DA 
text added the section on the Holy Spirit it was felt that the discussion on witnessing should come 
after the practical exhortation. In this arrangement the unit on witnesses would lead more naturally 
into the part on the Holy Spirit, the Power needed for witnessing. 

The Signs article covers the only Lukan account of the first appearance of Jesus in Jerusalem. 
In the 26 sentences dedicated to this encounter, eight sentences are taken up with Lukan quotations. 
Apart from the description of how [845] the two disciples come to meet the other disciples in the 
upper room the article does not contribute to the DA text. Even these sentences reach the text of 
chapter 84 indirectly through their influence on MS 113. 

Manuscript 113, 1897, makes its greatest impact on the structure of chapter 84 in its 
introduction of John’s reference to the reception of the Holy Spirit and the authority to deal with 
sins. While the 3SP commentary included John’s record on the second appearance of Jesus and 
the interview with Thomas, no mention was made of the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the 
disciples. Ellen White’s comments on this aspect of the upper room experience are too brief to 
permit us to argue convincingly that Hanna’s work has led her to introduce this feature of the story. 
Up to this place in her text she follows March’s development of the story, the basic outline of 
which matches the Lukan account. 

It is only to be expected that MS 113 would have little impact on the content arrangement of 
chapter 84. The major thrust of the document concerns the Emmaus road episode, the topic of 
chapter 83, We do find some influence of MS 113 in such matters as the editing of the text of 3SP 
and the Signs article.* Many of its sentences were taken over into the DA text as we have noted 
above. [846] 


' See Table A, pp. 825-829, for a comparative listing of parallel and non-parallel sentences. 

? The DA text follows MS 113 in omitting sentences 8-10/216 of the text of 3SP and the combining of 3SP14,15/217. 
The DA text also, however, departs from the structure of MS 113 in omitting MS(113)122-125 and changing the 
location of MS(113)134-139. 
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The final text to be considered for its influence on the structure of chapter 84 presents a 
complicated problem for analysis. There is no doubt that MS 149, 1897, had a direct bearing on 
the structure of chapter 84. It is only this text that contains the major commentary of Ellen White 
on the bestowal of the Holy Spirit and the authority of the church over sin as reflected in the DA 
text. Our source analysis clearly shows the dependency of the DA text on MS 149 and the 
dependency of MS 149 on Hanna’s Life of Christ. Our comparative listing of the sentences of MS 
149 and DA, as given in Table A,! indicates that the general order of thematic presentation in the 
section treating the Holy Spirit and authority over sin in chapter 84 parallels that of MS 149. Our 
study also reveals that MS 149 follows the general arrangement of Hanna’s account.” 

There are, however, many isolated exceptions. Ellen White at times breaks the sequential order 
of Hanna’s sentences in writing the text of MS 149. The DA text also often departs from the 
sentence arrangement of MS 149. In addition, the DA text omits sections of MS 149? and 
introduces small blocks of new material.* Some of the additional comment involves Ellen White’s 
independent work and other sentences show that the source is being consulted [847] once again.° 

The influence of MS 149 is also mitigated by a subtle editing process that is only apparent 
when each sentence is carefully compared. This type of literary analysis takes us beyond the scope 
of this investigation. We only make a brief comment here to point out the complicated nature of 
comparative literary analysis. 

At times the restructuring of sentences may be only a stylistic consideration, such as the 
splitting of MS(149)72 into two separate sentences DA85,86/806. At other times such editing 
allows for a change of emphasis. MS(149)40a appears as DA61/805. The remainder of MS(149)40 
as well as 41-43 are omitted from the DA text. The sentences omitted stress the obedience to God’s 
law and the exaltation of God’s law as the purpose of the bestowal of the Holy Spirit. The 
significance of the gift of the Holy Spirit is not the same as Hanna interprets this event but Ellen 
White’s modification does bring her interpretation closer to Hanna’s when the entire context is 
taken into consideration. The “attributes” of Christ are left undefined and could be taken as 
including the merciful and forgiving spirit as well as the warnings against doing evil. As such these 
characteristics would fit very well with Hanna’s view that the power of the Spirit enables the 
ministry of the [848] disciples to have an effect in the lives of those who hear the “witnesses.” 

MS 149, 1897, obviously had a major influence on the redaction of chapter 84 insofar as the 
section on the Holy Spirit is concerned. But having said this, we must also insist that just as the 
DA text exhibits an independence in its combination of materials from 3SP, MS 113, and MS 149, 
so does it exercise a strong measure of independence in the way it chooses to utilize the text of MS 
149. As has been so typical of this entire study, we must admit to Ellen White’s independent 
contributions as well as to her dependency on sources. This mixed approach to the conclusion 
involves not only her use of sources in the literary development of individual sentences but also in 
the structure of the chapter where such sentences find their order of presentation. 

In conclusion, a few words about the content of chapter 84 may be of interest to the reader, 
particularly in respect to the Scriptures and the sources used. 


' See pp. 825ff above. 

? See Appendix C and note the order of Hanna’s sentences reflected in MS 149 and its sentence sequence. 

3 Cf. MS 149 sentences 29-32, 41-43, 64-68, 49-54, 79-83 and 87-98 for example. 

4 Cf. DA sentences 75-81 and 90-95. 

5 The sentences under the previous two footnotes may be checked against Table A on pp. 825ff and with the complete 
text in Appendix D. Sentences under the previous footnote may also be studied in connection with Appendix A to 
note their dependency evaluations. 
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The DA text combines the records of Luke and John but adds descriptive, theological, and 
devotional comment which, while found in the two sources, is not contained in Scripture. In 
sentences 28 to 31 of the DA text Ellen White moves from the quoting of Luke to taking a verse 
from John without any indication that she has done so. After some comment based upon the record 
of John she returns to Luke’s record without the slightest hint apart from the use of [849] quotation 
marks.! In a few sentences she returns to quote John again with no indication she is combining 
Scripture accounts. Hanna also constructed a similar harmony of the gospel stories. 

There is no attempt in either Ellen White’s comments or those of March and Hanna to explain 
the conflicts between the four gospels as briefly introduced at the opening of this analysis. The DA 
text makes no apparent difference in the authenticity of the background descriptions as compared 
to the Scriptural material or theological comment. All remarks are presented as factual and/or true. 

Finally, chapter 84 does not contain a lengthy block of independent Ellen White comment. 
There is one section of ten short sentences credited to Ellen White or the Bible.” These have to do 
with the church’s duty to warn sinners of judgment to come upon all who continue to do evil. In 
subsequent comment she adds seven sentences on how to restore and encourage the repentant 
sinners. In view of the fact that the same general content of Ellen White’s independent remarks 
may be found in the sources and in other sentences where the influence of the source is obvious, 
we are not able to establish a unique emphasis for Ellen White in chapter 84. 

We did find one intereting [sic] extrabiblical piece of factual data not mentioned in the sources. 
In DA10b/802 [850] Ellen White explains how Jesus entered the upper chamber. He enters unseen 
with the two disciples returning from Emmaus.’ 


Summary 


The summary of chapter 84 brings to a close the survey of 15 chapters randomly selected from 
The Desire of Ages. Once again we pose 14 questions to be answered from the foregoing analysis.* 
The answers garnered from the summaries of the 15 chapters will form the basis for the conclusion 
of the study. 

1. We found no handwritten manuscripts for the DA text or the earlier writings on the topic of 
chapter 84. Two manuscripts dating from 1897 do exist in corrected-copy typewritten form. Each 
bears the initials “M. H.,” which stand for Margaret (Maggie) Hare, one of Ellen White’s literary 
assistants. in neither case do we find either the handwritten or stamped signature of Ellen White. 

2. We located four texts on the topic of chapter 84 written prior to the publication of DA. 
Chapter XVI of Spirit of Prophecy, Volume III, treated the two appearances of Jesus in the upper 
room in Jerusalem. The 76 sentences of this published work did not include the bestowal of the 
Holy Spirit which received major coverage in the DA text. [851] Another 27 sentences on the first 
encounter appear in a January 20, 1888, Signs, article. The last 10 sentences of this text are really 
directed away from the content of chapter 84. Though we found many references to the experience 
of Thomas and warnings against nurturing doubts, as did this unbelieving disciple, Ellen White 
did not develop a narrative commentary on these post-resurrection appearances of Jesus in any 
other article, at least as far as we were able to discover. 


' Cf. DA46,47/804,805. 

? DA68-77/805,806. 

3 The same point is made with other words in 3SP6b/216. 

4 These questions are formally stated in the Introduction, II. We do not repeat the questions for each summary. The 
answers, however, are stated so that the question may be inferred from the answer. 
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The two manuscripts written on the topics of chapter 84 in 1897 appear to have been 
specifically written for the DA life of Christ project. Manuscript 113 obviously is revising the text 
of 3SP as the DA text was intended to accomplish. The title of the manuscript is identical to the 
caption for chapter 84 of DA. The latter part of the manuscript follows the Emmaus experience 
with some comment on Christ’s appearance in the upper room to which the disciples from Emmaus 
return. This chapter on the two appearances of Jesus before the other disciples opens with sentences 
taken from this same section of MS 113. 

The second manuscript from 1897, MS 149, appears to have been specifically written to 
provide commentary on several verses in John’s gospel not covered in the earlier writings. Its 
extensive coverage on the bestowal of the Holy Spirit makes a major addition to the 76 sentences 
in 3SP on the two occasions when Jesus showed Himself to the disciples in the upper room. [852] 

We therefore conclude that the published DA text, even though only 137 sentences in length, 
offers a considerable expansion over Ellen White’s earlier writings. The expansion is even greater 
if we count the sentences of the two manuscripts which, though written as DA text, in our judgment, 
were omitted from the final published edition. 

3. If we grant the assumption that it is more accurate to view Manuscripts 113 and 149 of 1897 
as early forms of the DA text, then we have the same general content between the DA texts and the 
early texts of 3SP and the Signs article. Both the early and later writings are treating two upper 
room visits of Jesus as presented in the gospels of Luke and John. Both the DA text and the pre- 
DA writings mention lessons to be drawn from these two experiences. 

4. While the accounts of the DA text and 3SP are strikingly similar, there is one significant 
difference. The DA text, largely through the expansion provided by MS 149, has a major section 
on the Holy Spirit and the authority of the church to “retain” or “remit” sins. This material from 
John’s gospel is not even mentioned in 3SP, chapter XVI, even though the encounter of Jesus and 
Thomas, also from the same context of John, is given full treatment by Ellen White. 

5. Chapter 84 is composed of 137 sentences or 138 evaluation units. Of these, 95, or 69 percent 
of the chapter, registered as dependent. 

6. We found 28 sentences, or 20 percent, of Ellen [853] White’s text to be fully independent 
in respect to this literary form. The 15 Bible quotations taken from the gospel accounts were not 
credited to either the sources or to Ellen White. 

7. According to the dependency rating scale, the average degree of dependency for the entire 
chapter apart from the gospel quotations, i.e., 123 out of the 138 sentence units, comes to 2.83. If 
we rate only the 95 dependent sentences, the average dependency is 3.66, or about midway 
between Loose and Simple Paraphrase. 

8. The two main sources for chapter 84 were The Life of Christ by William Hanna and Night 
Scenes in the Bible by Daniel March. The former was used in the construction of 61 sentences and 
the latter influenced 34. 

9. No other writers were found to have contributed to the literary form of chapter 84. 

10. Strictly speaking we should limit the earlier writings to The Spirit of Prophecy, Volume III, 
and to the Signs article of 1888. Manuscripts 113 and 149 were apparently written specifically for 
the DA text. Nevertheless, according to our method of analysis all such earlier texts are figured as 
pre-DA materials and rated as a group. These four earlier accounts also show dependency on the 
same two literary sources. The 68 dependent sentences duplicate much of the DA text. When rated 
in their own classification as pre-DA text the average dependency rate comes to 3.93. [854] 

11. We found no special characteristics which would justify distinguishing between the earlier 
and later use of the sources. The editing process involved more than one stage of revision. The 
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3SP text was in places modified in the production of MS 113, 1897. It was further revised in the 
formation of chapter 84. The final text appears to have condensed the earlier accounts of the two 
encounters in the upper room in Jerusalem. Ellen White did return to Hanna’s commentary to add 
her remarks on the coming of the Holy Spirit and the charge of Jesus regarding authority over sin. 
This material as found in MS 149, 1897, became part of chapter 84. 

Since Ellen White had alluded to the incident of the Holy Spirit in MS 113, 1897, had used the 
same sources for both the earlier writings and the DA text, and evidently wrote MS 149 more as a 
rough draft for a section of the DA text than as an independent pre-DA text, we have not viewed 
her comments on the bestowal of the Holy Spirit as constituting a different use of the sources. 

12. There is no substantive difference between the dependent and independent comments of 
Ellen White in chapter 84. Both types of material include descriptive, theological, and spiritual 
remarks. Ellen White exhibits her independence in the areas of her emphasis and in her selective 
use of the two sources. She is also positive when her sources are “supposing” or “imagining.” In 
one place she explains that Jesus enters the room in some unseen [855] fashion at the time the two 
disciples from Emmaus enter. This point is not made by her sources and is not carried over to 
explain how Jesus enters for his second appearance. 

13. The large redactional units of the DA text follow the same order as given in the narrative 
as told by Luke and John. The three smaller sections dealing with the lessons to be learned from 
these three main episodes discussed in chapter 84 were arranged through the influence of her 
literary sources. March supplies the first segment and lessons, Hanna the last two sections and 
their lessons. 

14. The major earlier writing, chapter 15 of 3SP, follows the compositional arrangement of 
March for the first appearance and Hanna for the second appearance a week later. The only other 
truly pre-DA text is the Signs article which largely follows the story line of 3SP. The two 
manuscripts, MS 113 and MS 149, are taken to be first drafts of the DA text. They do not overlap 
in their main segments, the first appearance and the giving of the Holy Spirit. Neither one of these 
manuscripts includes the second appearance. For comment on the encounter with Thomas, Ellen 
White returns to 3SP and to the text of Hanna. 

Chapter 84 has proven to be one of the more “dependent” chapters of the 15 DA chapters. Its 
widespread use of March and Hanna poses a question for further study. Apart from literary style, 
how does the content of Ellen White’s commentary differ from that of March or Hanna? Is it that 
very combination that is her unique contribution? What is [856] the difference in the content 
between chapter 84 of DA and the parallel chapters in March’s or Hanna’s work? Were her remarks 
on the role of the Holy Spirit’s imparting the attributes of Jesus a basic difference from Hanna or 
only one of emphasis? 

We might also find it of interest to compare the early writings or even the manuscript texts on 
the topic with the published text of DA chapter 84. Why does she omit in the DA text the references 
to the righteousness of the law that appeared in her earlier draft on the work of the Holy Spirit? 

These questions over matters of content have been raised before in this study. They, along with 
the other issues raised or reinforced by our investigation will, hopefully, lead others to further 
analyze the writings of Ellen White. [857] {4 pages deleted} 
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The investigation of Ellen White’s use of literary sources in writing The Desire of Ages has 
proven to be a long and involved study. As it is we have reviewed only 15 of the 87 chapters or 
about 17 percent of the full text. Our coverage, however, has been thorough and the text of the 
chapters analyzed represents a random sample. On these grounds, assuming our summary and 
conclusions represent the findings faithfully, our generalizations about the work as a whole should 
be quite valid. 

This final chapter of the research report will consist of two major divisions, as the title suggests. 
Each section will be presented as an independent unit though obviously they will be related. In the 
summary we will attempt to pull together the separate summaries of the 15 chapters into a general 
summary statement. The same 14 questions treated in each of the 15 chapter summaries will 
provide the format for this final summary. The second part of the chapter will utilize the 
information provided by the summary to answer the general questions to which this investigation 
has pointed from the beginning. The primary concern of this research has been to discover the 
nature and extent of Ellen White’s use of sources and secretaries in her writing on the life of Christ, 
particularly in the writing of The Desire of Ages. 

The project advisors have warned me that many will not read the full text of this report, 
particularly the research [858] data and the analyses. Many, I am told, will not take the time to 
read the introduction to the research. Those who do look at the report, apart from those whose 
questions and interest led the church to sponsor the research project, will no doubt be satisfied to 
look at the summary and conclusions. If these expectations are realistic for a study of this nature, 
length, and complexity, then we should present a rather complete statement even if in so doing we 
must repeat some matters treated in the introduction. This I have attempted to do, including only 
as much material from the introduction as seems necessary for clarification purposes. During the 
years I have been conducting this study I have met many who have questioned the wisdom of 
undertaking such a project. Some were not sure the research was necessary. Usually these knew 
little about its nature and objectives. Others felt that a study of sources was inappropriate for 
inspired writings. I would surely hope that all who read the conclusions will be clear on the 
questions to which the conclusions speak. No study attempts to answer all issues; no one should 
expect this research to answer his/her questions. The best one may expect is that such an 
investigation address its own questions honestly and fairly. We sincerely invite the reader to 
evaluate our conclusions on these terms. But before summarizing the results of the research and 
stating our conclusions, let us first explain how the basic research questions were generated. [859] 

The special nature of Ellen White’s writing methods and the particular purpose for writing The 
Desire of Ages made it necessary to raise questions about earlier writings and the use of literary 
assistants. 

The Desire of Ages was originally planned as a revision of Ellen White’s earlier comments on 
the life of Christ as found in The Spirit of Prophecy, Volumes II and II. The new work of the life 
of Christ was also to include the numerous writings on the life and ministry of Jesus which Ellen 
White had written for the various church journals. Ellen White’s literary assistants were instructed 
to collect these earlier writings into an orderly compilation to which she would also be adding 
further commentary as needed to round out certain episodes in the life of Christ, or to add remarks 
on the teachings and events of Christ’s life not included in the earlier accounts.! 


' See Introduction Part B for full details on how The Desire of Ages was written. 
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The revisions and editing of earlier writings, the work of compiling these existing texts into an 
integrated new commentary on the life of Christ, and the development of new materials on the 
various episodes in the life and ministry of Jesus raise special questions about the work of these 
literary helpers, the role of Ellen White in the production of the DA text, and the use of literary 
sources. 

Since the DA text includes both new materials and edited commentary from various older 
writings, our source [860] study had to be extended to these earlier diary entries, manuscripts, and 
journal articles. Obviously source parallels (parallels in sources) should be drawn from the writer’s 
own work, hopefully from the writer’s own handwritten text, if evaluations of an author’s literary 
dependency are to be measured. 

We did not make a thorough study of the full content of these earlier writings, but we did 
include in our analysis those materials written on the same topics as the DA chapters researched, 
even if in later editing the commentaries were not included in the finished DA text. We were 
seeking Ellen White’s firsthand use of sources, not always observable in a later edited version. 

Of course the fact that Marian Davis and others were very much involved in the production of 
the DA text raised the questions relative to the influence of these literary assistants on the text. 
Was there any evidence that they did the copying? To what extent did their editorial activities 
modify the writings of Ellen White? Additional questions were raised by the study of the text itself. 
Did the text agree with Scripture? Is Ellen White consistent in her commentary through the years, 
or does she change either position or emphasis as she continues to treat a given topic through the 
years? These and other matters entered the discussion as the textual evidence changed from chapter 
to chapter. 

The 15 randomly selected chapters from The Desire of [861] Ages vary in length, literary 
dependency, and use of earlier Ellen White writings. When literary criticism is extended over so 
wide an area and such varied extent of text the reviewer is often pulled in different directions at 
different stages of the analysis and by different characteristics of the text. The final analysis may 
be unduly influenced by such special features and to this degree distorted. A few distinctive 
features may have the effect of coloring one’s view of the entire work. On the other hand in an 
attempt to avoid any such misrepresentation of the whole, one is tempted to overlook the more 
special elements of certain chapters and look for a common denominator shared by all the chapters. 
The effort to harmonize and smooth out the work so as to create a defensible generalization 
representative of the whole often washes out these atypical features. The net effect of such criticism 
is to create a unity or even a uniformity that exists only in the mind of the reviewer, surely not in 
the text. 

To avoid either of these pitfalls we decided to develop questions to ask of each chapter, 
regardless of length and content. There was no time to research all 15 chapters, note their general 
character, then generate the most appropriate questions, given the content of the 15 selected 
chapters. Once the text evidence was presented, both that of Ellen White and that of her sources, 
we undertook a careful analysis of our findings. In so doing we kept the [862] 14 basic questions 
in mind, questions that would form the structure of the summary of each chapter. At the same time, 
however, rather than taking a rigid approach to the 14 guiding questions addressed to each chapter, 
we allowed the study to follow the course as determined by the particular character of the textual 
evidence. If problems or questions emerged for which we had no answers and/or which would lead 
us beyond the limited scope of this research project, we allowed these questions to be raised and 
we noted the problem for future researchers to solve. 
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Generally speaking, we are quite pleased with the 14 questions. The fact that not all 14 applied 
equally well to all 15 chapters forced us to open the analysis to other issues. By not coercing the 
text to fit one particular mold, we were made aware of the special features of certain chapters. The 
special content of certain chapters raises, for example, the question of Ellen White’s use of the text 
of Scripture. At the end of each chapter summary of 14 questions we allowed room for presentation 
of special features or problems raised by the chapter. These items are not compiled in the summary 
for they differ from chapter to chapter. These questions which remain for future study will be held 
over for the second section of this chapter and introduced where they relate to the general 
concluding statements. 

Another advantage of developing the 14 questions prior to the analysis of the 15 chapters lay 
in the resulting [863] objectivity of the questions. We developed the questions from our desire for 
answers and not on the basis of the chapter’s content. We did not limit questions to areas known 
to be common to the chapters under review. Whatever commonality of answers exists, it exists not 
by reason of the question but by reason of the content itself. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


Each of the 14 questions is presented in full before the summary statement is given for the 
evidence of all 15 chapters for that particular question. The summary statement is based upon the 
answers given under that question number for all 15 chapters. Since it is rather cumbersome for 
the reader to check the answer for each question through the entire research report, we have 
attempted to pull together in one chart the answers to each question provided by each chapter. On 
the following six pages we list each of the 14 questions and the answer we found in each of the 15 
chapters. Two pages are given to the 14 questions as answered by 5 chapters. Obviously we have 
had to abbreviate our answers to accommodate the limited space. As the answers to each question 
are compiled and summarized in our comments below, the reader is invited to consult the chart for 
evidence and for locating the specific chapters where further evidence may be found on a given 
question or special feature of the text. [864] {6 pages deleted} 

Question #1. Do we have primary source material for the Ellen White text? By “primary” we 
refer to “first-hand” material, text written by the hand of Ellen White. We have extended this 
definition of “primary” to include the typed copies of Ellen White’s handwritten materials made 
by her secretaries who were employed to make corrected copies of Ellen White’s handscript. The 
corrections are understood to have been limited to punctuation, capitalization, and spelling. 

The examination of the original documents or at least the earliest work of Ellen White is 
necessary for understanding the role of Ellen White and that of her secretaries in the production of 
the Ellen White writings. This question opens the way to the careful analysis of the documents 
behind the published works as we know them. 

Answer. Yes and no. No, if by text we have in mind a complete chapter. Searches by the staff 
of the White Estate office and our own investigations have failed to turn up any handwritten texts 
for a single one of the 87 chapters of the DA text. In fact, there is not even a secretarial copy of a 
single DA chapter as typed from an Ellen White handscript text.! The answer is yes, however, if 
we refer [871] to sentences and chapter portions. We do have several sentences in chapter 14 which 


' We exclude the DA “Working Manuscript” which contains about one-third of the DA text in chapter form as typed 
by one or more of Ellen White’s literary assistants. We indicated earlier in this report, Introduction, Part B, page 
193, that the text appears to have been a working manuscript of a portion of the DA text and there is no evidence that 
any of it was typed directly from Ellen White’s handwritten text. 
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are first found in Diary Book 32, 1899, a few sentences in chapter 24 which are also found in Diary 
Book 14, 1889, 1890, and a number of independent comments in chapter 75 from Diary Book 18, 
1894. Three additional DA chapters have significant portions which may be found in typed copies 
of manuscripts dating from 1897, only a year before the DA was published. Neither handwritten 
nor corrected copy texts were found for 9 of the 15 DA chapters of our study. The pre-DA materials 
yielded the greater amount of “primary” text material for Ellen White’s writings. In these writings, 
including unpublished texts on the life of Christ, texts written and/or published as independent 
articles, letters, or manuscripts, and texts never picked up for the DA, we found handwritten and 
corrected-copy portions treating the content of 10 of the 15 chapters. The handwritten texts as well 
as the secretarial copies contained both dependent and independent sentences. 

Question #2. Does the DA text represent an expansion or reduction in comparison with Ellen 
White’s earlier published volumes on the life of Christ, Spirit of Prophecy, Volume II, and the first 
19 chapters of Volume III, 1877 and 1878? The concern behind this question has to do with the 
influence of literary sources on the expansion of Ellen White’s writings from the four-volume 
work of Spiritual Gifts which was completed by 1864 to the larger page format [872] and multiple- 
volume sets of the [sic] The Spirit of Prophecy, Testimonies for the Church, and Conflict of the 
Ages series, not to mention independent works providing counsels to the youth, to ministers and 
workers, and memoirs on the progress of the Advent Movement and the White family in particular, 
all of which may be found included to some extent in the earlier Spiritual Gifts. Is there an 
expansion of the same subject matter in these later treatments, and if so, is it to be explained on 
the grounds of Ellen White’s leaning more heavily on the writings of others? 

Answer. On the question of expansion or reduction the evidence presents a mixed picture. 
According to the summaries of the 15 chapters, 7 chapters involved an expansion, 4 a reduction, 2 
were about the same length as the earlier publication, and 2 were of so different a content that a 
comparison was not possible. 

It is clear that Ellen White used additional sources in her writings on the life of Christ during 
the years following the production of the Spirit of Prophecy volumes. On some topics she wrote 
so much more that the chapter in the DA text, though longer than the SP text, was still a reduction 
when compared to her previous writings. The length of several of the 15 chapters was about the 
same as the comparable Spirit of Prophecy chapter but the treatment of the subject was so different 
that we could not help but wonder if the question still applied. [873] 

In regard to the basic issue behind the question, however, a rather consistent image emerged. 
Ellen White continued to write on certain topics because they were of special value in her 
encouragement and counsel for the Advent believers. She also found some topics lent themselves 
well to the evangelical purpose behind the writing of The Desire of Ages. There is no question but 
that she found help in the additional sources but the evidence does not indicate that the source 
parallels alone account for the expansion. In every chapter involving expansion her independent 
comment was also found. The fact that the DA text is generally less dependent than the earlier texts 
supports this contention. 

Question #3. How does the content of the DA text compare in general with the content of Ellen 
White’s earlier writings on the life of Christ where the same subject matter is involved? The 
concern here is not to provide an in-depth content analysis of the text. This is a study in source 
criticism. The question is primarily directed to the concern as to whether the use of more or 
different sources influenced the direction of Ellen White’s writings. We would expect that the 
purpose of the DA text differs somewhat from that of the earlier SP productions and that Ellen 
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White’s points of view would have undergone a natural development and maturity as happens to 
any individual, especially a public religious figure. [874] 

Answer. There is strong agreement over the 15 chapters that the content of the DA text is 
basically the same as found in the SP text. We would expect that some differences would occur in 
the very process of revision. These differences will be discussed under question 4 which follows. 
A consistent variation found in the DA text was the stronger spiritual appeals and lessons. It is 
difficult to explain this dissimilarity by an appeal to the influence of sources. The spiritual 
emphasis is not characteristic of the sources. Rather it is likely that Ellen White emphasizes this 
aspect because the DA was designed to be a work for colporteurs. Ellen White was anxious that as 
a result of this study of the life of Christ many would be led to the foot of the cross. 

Question #4. Are there any significant differences in content between the DA text and the pre- 
DA writings? Once again the interest in the question is not one of content analysis as such. We are 
looking for major source influence on the material content of the chapter. 

Answer. Under question 3 we learned that no major differences were found between the DA 
text and the earlier writings on the life of Christ apart from the spiritual emphasis which went along 
with the differing purpose for publishing the DA. We therefore changed the question slightly in 
our summary chart so that we could point out differences without giving them the standing of [875] 
“significant” or “major.” The differences vary from chapter to chapter and it is difficult to ascertain 
the degree of influence exerted by the literary sources, especially when we take into consideration 
that parallels from Hanna’s life of Christ are found in both the SP and the DA texts. 

The variations between the SP and DA text appear to fall into two broad categories. There are 
differences in the stories included in the chapter or in the arrangement of the chapter. We might 
label these dissimilarities as editorial or redactional differences. A second type of variation 
involved revision. Modifications of this type brought the text into greater harmony with Scripture. 

It is not at all clear that the sources influenced all of these changes. Hanna has no comparable 
chapter to that of DA chapter 3 and Ellen White’s only source was Harris whose work was not 
narrative or chronological. We would expect Ellen White to broaden the application of John’s life 
and mission (chapter 10) from the more limited Adventist context to include Christianity in general. 
Ellen White herself or Marian Davis could have recognized from a general reading of the Gospel 
records that John’s visit to Jesus in the wilderness and his discipleship prior to the call by the 
Jordan as mentioned in the earlier SP text is extrabiblical and would probably best be left out of 
chapters 13 and 14 of DA. The same explanation would apply to the different harmonization of the 
Scripture accounts on feeding the five [876] thousand (chapter 39) and reducing the number of 
cock crowings from three to two in commenting on the denials of Peter (chapter 75). The best 
arguments in favor of source influence seem to be found in the content and arrangement of chapter 
75 on the Jewish trials of Jesus and perhaps the development of a separate chapter on the life of 
Judas (chapter 76). It must be recognized in the latter case, however, that the sources she used 
emphasized the general character of Judas and Ellen White had already developed several articles 
on the life of Judas. Though Hanna is used heavily in commenting on the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit in chapter 84, the addition of this section on the Holy Spirit is a natural revision of the SP 
account which already had the two upper-room appearances of Jesus following His resurrection. 
The Gospel of John is singular in recording both occasions and only John describes the second 
appearance and the bestowal of the Holy Spirit on the night of the resurrection. Either Marian 
Davis or Ellen White would have noticed the SP account did not include this important aspect of 
the first encounter between Jesus and His disciples. 
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It seems fair to say, therefore, that the sources do not play a significant role in effecting the 
differences that we have noted between the DA and pre-DA texts. 

Question #5. What is the nature of the dependency of the DA text on literary sources? What 
proportion of the chapter contains sentences which in their literary [877] composition reflect the 
influence of sources? 

Answer. This question points to the very heart of the investigation. Before summarizing the 
results of our analysis of the 15 chapters let us also present questions 6 and 7. These three questions 
are closely related as are their answers. We have chosen to present a composite summary answer 
on questions 5, 6, and 7, following question 7 below. 

Question #6. What is ‘the nature of the independence of the DA text from the influence of 
literary sources? What proportion of the chapter contains sentences which do not reflect the 
influence of literary sources in their composition? 

Answer. See under our answer for question 7 which follows. 

Question #7. What is the degree of dependence for the dependent sentences when evaluated 
according to the rating scale? How do the dependent sentences rate when figured against all 
sentences in the chapter other than Bible quotations? 

Answer. The answers to questions 5 through 7 for each of the 15 chapters have been supplied 
in the six-page chart above. To assist the reader in following through on how these separate figures 
have been processed for our summary answers to these three questions, we have developed a 
separate chart which appears on the following page. On [878] {1 page deleted} this chart the 
“Statistics on Source Parallel Evaluations for the DA Text” are presented in 19 columns beginning 
from left to right. We invite the reader to follow the chart as we summarize the answers for 
questions 5, 6, and 7. For the purpose of registering source dependency, it matters not if Ellen 
White or Marian Davis did the writing and/or editing. 

Please note that the chapters are not listed in column 1 in the natural sequential order. We have 
listed the chapters in groups of five according to their length. The first five chapters constitute the 
“A” group (46-A, 56-A, 83-A, 13-A, and 3-A). They are the shortest of the 15 randomly selected 
DA chapters. The next group, the group, is composed of the medium-length DA chapters, and the 
“C” group is the designation for the five longest of the 15 chapters. The 87 chapters were listed by 
length from the shortest to the longest and the random sampling was stratified so as to select five 
of the shortest, five from the medium-length chapters, and five from the longest chapters. These 
three groups made up the 15 chapters of the study. The chart lists them from the shortest to the 
longest as may be confirmed by noting the number of sentences or sentence-evaluation units given 
in column 2. 

Under columns 3 through 11 we list the number of source parallels for each chapter according 
to the type of literary dependency. At the head of these columns we indicate the sentence type, 
such as Strict Independence or Loose [880] Paraphrase. We also list the symbol indicating the type 
of dependency or independence as well as the valuation rate for each type. Strict Independence 
rates a zero (0) dependency rate for net showing any dependence. The highest rate, 7, is given to 
Strict Verbatim which is the most dependence a sentence can show, i.e., a virtual duplication of 
the source sentence. These sentence parallels for each chapter have been summed up in column 11 
and compared against the total sentences of the chapter for a percentage rating under column 15. 
These same sentence parallels are rated according to the value for each type or degree of 
dependency and then averaged for each chapter under columns 16 and 17. Column 16 gives the 
rate when the dependency is averaged for all sentences of the chapter, including the independent 
sentences. Column 17 gives the average dependency rate for the chapter when figuring only the 
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dependent sentences. In neither calculation do we include the Bible quotations in the DA text which 
are not dependent upon the influence of the source. 

The final two columns at the margin on the right, columns 18 and 19, give a positive value to 
the Partial Independence sentences and count the Bible Quotations as independent since their use 
was not influenced by the source. In the previous figures the Partial Independent sentences were 
given a negative credit, i.e., were given a point for dependency. In columns 18 and 19 these same 
[881] sentences are given a point for independence since Ellen White added a measure of 
independence to the sentences which also show the influence of sources. So often in source critical 
studies the emphasis is placed on the use of sources and the independence of the writer is 
minimized. We have attempted to at least partially protect ourselves against this accusation by 
making this positive evaluation for Ellen White in columns 18 and 19. We recognize that there are 
subtle influences of the source in content and arrangement of sentences which bear no similarity 
in verbal expression. We estimate that these influences are more than equaled by the work of the 
writer in those sentences which are dependent but not verbatim. The hand of the writer is apparent 
in* the composition of a Loose Paraphrase sentence even though we only list the sentence under 
dependency. 

The last line of the chart where the totals for the 15 chapters are listed provides the data we 
need to answer questions 5 through 7. Our research on the DA text covered 2,624 evaluation units 
for the 2,615 actual sentences of the text. Several sentences were split into independent clauses for 
evaluation purposes. Of these 2,624 sentence units, 823 were rated as dependent (col. 12). On an 
average we may say that 31.4 percent of the DA text is dependent to some extent on literary sources 
(col. 15). Turning to question 6, these same 2,624 sentence units included 1,612 sentences which 
rated Strict Independence. On a percentage basis our [882] figures indicate that 61.4 percent of the 
DA text has to be credited to the independent work of Ellen White and her literary assistants. To 
put it another way, there are twice as many independent sentences as there are dependent sentences. 
The rate of dependency, which is the concern of question 7, averages out at 3.33 or at the level of 
Loose Paraphrase when viewing the degree of dependency for dependent sentences (col.17). 
When looking at the average dependency rate for an entire chapter, including the independent 
sentences, the rate drops to 1.12 or about the level of Partial Independence (col. 16). 

Question #8. What were the major sources used by Ellen White in writing The Desire of Ages? 
By major sources we have in mind those literary works which provided more than 10 sentence 
parallels for any one chapter. 

Answer. We have listed on page 884 the 10 works by 9 writers which functioned as major 
literary sources in the writing of the DA text. Of course some of these same writers served as minor 
sources as well for chapters where their use is not so dominant. William Hanna is by far the most 
frequently used source, appearing to some degree in all but two of the 15 chapters and furnishing 
the greatest number of parallels. Daniel March takes second place, furnishing parallels for 7 of the 
15 chapters through two of his works which include material on selected events in the life of Jesus. 
Apart from these two authors Ellen White [883] {1 page deleted} appears to have utilized a given 
book for writing on a specific topic. Harris’ work on Christ is arranged thematically and on 
occasion Ellen White will dip into his text when treating a topic rather than an event or series of 
events such as called for in a narrative text. Her use of Harris for chapter 3 and for several sentences 
of chapter 37 illustrates such usage. The other six authors are used mainly for one chapter. Another 
characteristic of Ellen White’s use of sources is that, with the exception of Hanna who is frequently 
utilized, more often than not she will use only one major source per chapter. Discounting the input 
from Hanna, two chapters did have three major sources and three chapters had no major source 
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even when Hanna’s contribution was included. We shall have more to say on this point under 
question 10 below. 

Question #9. What were the minor sources used by Ellen White in writing The Desire of Ages? 
Minor sources are those which have furnished no more than 10 sentence parallels for any given 
chapter. 

Answer. On pages 886 and 887 below we list the 21 minor sources and their 20 authors, two 
of which, Cumming and March, also wrote works which served Ellen White as major sources. 
Several of these writers provided as few as one or two sentence parallels for only one chapter out 
of the 15. Were this the only pattern of Ellen White’s use of sources we would be tempted to 
discount such figures. But [885] {2 pages deleted} we cannot overlook the fact that a number of 
our major sources, such as Farrar, Jones, and Ingraham, furnished as few as one or two parallels 
for certain chapters. It is altogether possible, if not probable, that some of these minor sources for 
the 15 chapters also served as major sources for chapters not treated in this investigation. Further 
evidence pointing in this direction may be found under our answer for question 10 below. 

Before leaving question 9 there are two more aspects of the evidence to be noticed. In harmony 
with the general pattern of major source usage, generally the use of the minor source was 
concentrated in one chapter. Fleetwood supplies 10 parallels for chapter 10 and only three parallels 
for two other chapters. Geikie is used 9 times in chapter 10 and only once in four other chapters. 
Overall, 14 of the 22 sources were only used in one chapter, 5 sources furnished parallels for 2 
chapters, 2 sources provided parallels for 3 chapters, and 1 source was used in 5 chapters. Looking 
at the evidence from the point of view of the chapter, the typical pattern shows that a chapter is 
likely to use few minor sources. Three chapters listed more than 3 sources (75 used 7, 72 used 5, 
and 10 used 4), but the remaining 12 contained parallels from three or less. 

Question #10. What sources were used by Ellen White in the production of her articles, letters, 
and manuscripts on the life of Christ? We have already clearly shown that [888] The Desire of 
Ages was intended to be a revision of those portions of the Spirit of Prophecy which dealt with the 
life of Christ. It would be developed by Marian Davis, Ellen White’s “bookmaker,” from a 
scrapbook to be compiled on the materials Ellen White had written through the years on the life 
and ministry of Christ as well as from specific manuscripts Ellen White would add to complete the 
narrative commentary. Though we do not know the contents of that scrapbook which served as the 
storehouse for the various texts to be selected for the DA, any document on the life of Christ written 
before the mid-1890s would likely have been included between its covers. 

We have taken into account in this basic category all of the pre-1898 texts, since even the 1897 
manuscripts do not represent a chapter of the DA text. The DA chapters were evidently constructed 
from the selected textual portions of articles, letters, manuscripts, and diary notations, published 
and unpublished, written throughout the years right up to the time of the publishing of The Desire 
of Ages. This question focuses our attention on the source parallels to be found in these separate 
documents on the life of Christ as well as in the earlier volumes of the Spirit of Prophecy which 
are at the heart of the revision. Naturally we include in the review some texts which were not 
incorporated into the DA and other materials at a stage before they became edited and combined 
with companion texts [889] to form the text of DA. These earlier texts are included for the purpose 
of source analysis. No attempt is made to study their independent sentences. 

Answer. Since the DA text is largely an edited compilation of text portions written by Ellen 
White in earlier documents, including letters, articles, manuscripts, and to a small extent her diary 
notations, we would naturally expect that the source parallels found in the DA text are first to be 
found in the earlier writings. This is exactly what we find for most of the chapters. Because of the 
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duplication of the earlier text in the DA chapters, we often omitted the previous writings from our 
text presentation. An exception to this practice was when we found the earlier text not duplicated 
in the DA or when the earlier text exhibited greater dependency than the later DA text. 

The overlapping of the DA with the previous writings results in the same source parallels being 
found in both the pre-DA and DA texts. A few source parallels occur only in the earlier materials 
because portions of the earlier writings were not utilized in the DA text. On the following page we 
have included a chart listing those sources which furnished at least 10 parallels on the content of 
one of our 15 chapters. We have underscored the word “content” because we include in this term 
the content of any Ellen White document which in part touches on the subject matter of the [890] 
{1 page deleted} chapter as found in the DA text. For example in chapter 14 of the DA Ellen White 
comments on Jesus’ statement to Nathanael that “Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending on the Son of man.” (DA, p. 142) When she was 
commenting on this same topic in Manuscript 13, 1884, she extended her comment to include the 
dream of Jacob in which he saw a ladder stretching from earth to heaven. In so doing she drew 
quite heavily on one of Melvill’s sermons. In Manuscript 13 Ellen White was writing on the life 
of Christ and on the content of chapter 14 even though some of her comment in the earlier text 
was not used in developing the DA text. The same kind of situation may be found in Ellen White’s 
writings on the temptations of Christ which are covered in chapters 12 and 13 of the DA text. Many 
of the sentences of Diary Books 14 and 32 where she writes on the subject of Christ’s humiliation 
are dealing with the experience of Jesus’ temptation. She is writing on the life of Christ even 
though not all of her comments are picked up in the DA text. We have therefore included this 
material where it revealed the use of sources because the text, being earlier and found in Ellen 
White’s handwriting, more accurately represents her use of sources. The DA text as an edited text 
cannot help but to some degree mask that usage. 

The list of sources utilized in the pre-DA writings shows that as with the DA text, William 
Hanna provides the [892] largest number of parallels. Daniel March furnished the second largest 
number of parallels through Ellen White’s use of two of his books. John Harris’ The Great Teacher 
as a single book supplied the second highest number of parallels. We may also note that Ellen 
White tended to concentrate her use of a source. Most books were used for only one or two subjects. 

The pre-DA sources add only one new author to our list of literary sources, Octavius Winslow. 
Henry Melvill was named under the minor sources for supplying two parallels but here we find 
him to be a major contributor with 89 parallels. 

In discussing the use of parallels in the pre-DA material it may be of interest to the reader to 
notice the parallels we found in Ellen White’s diary materials and in her letters and manuscripts. 
It is well known that Ellen White’s secretaries helped to compose her journal articles from her 
writings. We have already reviewed in the introduction to this study the role of Marian Davis, 
Ellen White’s “bookmaker.” Some students of Ellen White’s writings have wondered if these 
literary assistants were involved in copying or paraphrasing the works of these authors we find 
represented in the writings of Ellen White. On pages 894 and 895 which follow we have prepared 
a chart on the handwritten and typescript texts of Ellen White. These texts are as close as we can 
come to the original work [893] {2 pages deleted} of Ellen White, given the documents preserved 
in the White Estate Office. The pre-DA documents clearly show that Ellen White herself was 
involved in copying from the literary sources. We list in the table the number of source parallels 
as well as the particular source from which the parallels came. 

Question #11. How does the DA text compare with the pre-DA text in the use of literary sources? 
When this question was first formulated the concern was to discover if Ellen White’s handwritten 
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texts or earlier writing methods used sources, and if so, was such usage different from her later 
writings, particularly in such edited works as the DA. We were also interested in discovering if the 
same or other sources were used at different periods in the writings of Ellen White and if the ways 
of using these sources differed. 

Answer. As the research project developed it soon became apparent that we would not be able 
to give the pre-DA text the comprehensive review necessary for making a comparative evaluation 
between the various earlier documents and the DA text. Research assistance and time demanded 
that we limit our study of the earlier materials to the location and evaluation of source parallels. 
Since the DA text was largely based upon these previous writings we expected and found many 
duplicate sentence units between the pre-DA and the DA texts. In those chapters where there was 
heavy dependence on earlier writings we listed the duplicated units in Table A of the analysis. 
[896] 

We usually omitted from the text presentation of each chapter those sentence units which 
duplicated the DA text and also those which our source studies indicated as being independent. We 
included the sentence units which contain literary source parallels not included in the DA text or 
which demonstrated a greater degree of dependency than did the DA text. Exceptions to this policy 
were made when we needed to establish the context to justify the legitimacy of the comparison or 
where we were presenting an entire text. 

The statistics given on page 898, immediately following, relate to the sentence units from the 
pre-DA text which are found in the text presentations. The figures do not include the dependent 
sentences which duplicate the DA text nor the independent sentences of the pre-DA materials (apart 
from the exceptions already noted). For this reason we were not able to complete the comparisons 
as called for in columns 13-16, 18, and 19. 

Even though complete comparisons are not possible for the reasons stated, the statistics appear 
to support the general conclusion given on page 868 to question 11. Every chapter on which there 
is enough evidence, i.e., where there are pre-DA texts, and where the content of the earlier text 
matches that of the DA text, the DA text shows itself to be less dependent or of about the same 
dependency as the earlier texts. We did find an exception here and there when in preparing the DA 
text the writer evidently returned to [897] {1 page deleted} the source rather than merely taking 
the earlier version of Ellen White’s comments on the life of Christ. 

When we compare the statistics from the parallel evaluations for the 15 chapters of the DA text 
found on page 879 with the parallel evaluations from the pre-DA materials the greater dependency 
for the earlier texts is readily apparent. The 1,180 sentences of the pre-DA writings contained 80 
sentences we evaluated as Verbatim while the 2,624 DA sentences yielded only 29 sentences in 
this category. The earlier writings produced 232 Strict Paraphrase sentences against 183 such 
sentences for over twice as many sentences for the DA text. 

The greater degree of dependency for the earlier texts apparently comes from a direct use of 
the sources in the pre-DA text whereas the DA text is an edited text which for the most part has 
been compiled from various earlier materials. We found no clear indication of a different method 
of borrowing from literary sources in the later materials when compared against the earlier texts. 
We found verbatim and paraphrase passages in the later manuscripts as well as in the earlier 
manuscript and diary writings. 

Question #12. How does the content of the dependent sentences compare with the content of 
the independent sentences? This question was set forth to direct our attention to the type of material 
taken from the sources. Did Ellen White mainly use sources to furnish historical and [899] 
geographical background information which she, having no formal education beyond the 
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elementary level, would not have studied? Did the sources provide descriptive color not to be 
expected from the visions which would have given Ellen White the theological and spiritual 
content? Finally, would the visions have provided some “eye-witness” details not available to the 
ordinary writer commenting on the life of Christ? 

Answer. Apart from chapters 13 and 56 which did not contain enough literary parallels to make 
such a comparison, we found no basic difference in the type of content between the dependent and 
independent sentences. One is not able to look at a sentence and confidently conclude on the basis 
of content that it is dependent or independent. Both types of sentences include descriptive, 
devotional, spiritual, theological, and moral exhortation. 

The differences we noted were in the proportion of sentences, or the emphasis. Sources seem 
to be employed more often to provide background and descriptive comment than for devotional 
and evangelical comment. Chapter 72 provides an example of this different emphasis. One is more 
apt to find Ellen White’s independent comment in the moralizing or theological commentary. 
Where the source might treat the Christian appeal in a sentence or two, Ellen White is more likely 
to have a paragraph or two. Where a source might only make a brief reference to the reaction of 
[900] heaven or the purposes of the evil one, Ellen White might develop several paragraphs on the 
topic. Chapters 75, 76, 83, and 84 are good examples of similar content but with differing degrees 
of stress. 

We also found that where the source would be indefinite and suggestive Ellen White would 
often be positive and definite. Where the source might invoke the use of imagination and 
supposition or in other words make clear that it was not necessarily dealing with the real facts of 
the case, Ellen White’s descriptive commentary reads like a work of history. The reader is not left 
imagining what happened but imagining what it must have been like to have lived back there and 
to have witnessed the events which happened as described. 

Question #13. Is the literary or thematic structure of the chapters of the DA text dependent on 
the literary structures of the sources used in composing the DA text? What about the literary 
subunits of the chapter? Do they reflect the same thematic development as found in the subunits 
of the sources? 

This question gets at the redaction or editing of the chapters of the DA text. A writer may 
borrow from another writer ideas of structure, thematic arrangement and development, chapter 
titles, and even pictures, in addition to using sentences from the writer’s text. The question of 
dependency of the DA text is broadened in this question to [901] include source influence on 
arrangement of the DA chapter, either in terms of the whole chapter or with reference to its 
subsections. 

Answer. To the question of source influence on the chapters as a complete composition we 
would answer that in most cases the DA text is independent. The DA often uses more than one 
source for each chapter and therefore the resulting arrangement is a construction involving multiple 
sources. That combination makes for a new composition developed by the editor or writer of the 
DA text. The structure of chapter 24 apparently comes from March who combined the two 
Nazareth visits into one event. This approach to the rejection of Jesus by his friends of Nazareth 
does not follow the biblical account nor the typical chronological outline usually found in the DA. 
The basic order of chapter 46 is Lukan but the elaborations on the lessons to be learned follows 
the outline of March. Chapter 76 combines the influences of three sources but the basic 
development of a character study of Judas and the episodes from his life which are used to sketch 
the inner life of Judas depend heavily on Edersheim and to some degree on Hanna. 
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Apart from chapters 10 and 13 we find there is definite dependence in the literary construction 
of the chapter subunits. The subunits of the DA text are often developed out of the individual 
manuscripts which made up the pre-DA [902] writings. Ellen White would use one source to write 
on a given unit of a particular story ani then take another source to comment on a second part of 
the story. At other times she would write an article on one aspect of the life of Jesus using one 
source and later write a second article on the same aspect using a different source. In the DA text 
these earlier writings would be brought together and it would appear that Ellen White was mixing 
her sources in the writing of the DA chapter. Actually the mix was the result of combining earlier 
Ellen White materials which independently used different sources. Because of the different ways 
in which the earlier materials were written we have some subunits following the outline of a source 
and some sections combining sources. It is clear that in most cases Ellen White used one source in 
writing on a topic and in doing so she usually followed the thematic outline of the source. A good 
example of this can be found in her use of Hanna to add the section on the bestowal of the Holy 
Spirit to the account of the upper room encounters of Jesus with His disciples as given in chapter 
84. 

Question #14. Are the pre-DA texts dependent on sources for their thematic arrangement? In 
this question we raise question 13 for the content of the earlier writings. Here, however, we do not 
have to separate the chapter from its subunits. The pre-DA writings are for the most part 
manuscripts and articles on a given topic insofar as the [903] life of Christ is involved. At least 
they do not exist as chapters of a book, as is the DA text. 

Answer. As indicated in the answer to question 13 above and also in our elaboration of question 
14, the earlier writings do not always limit themselves to one source or to one topic on the life of 
Christ. Ellen White’s original writings as found in her diary or journal entries seem to follow no 
particular theme. Often her comments will open with a theme but soon will become rather “free 
floating.” No doubt her frequent interruptions contributed to this sense of disconnectedness found 
sometimes in her materials. Apparently she often put down her impressions as they came to mind 
and/or used sources as she came across ideas she valued. She had assistants who could piece 
together articles, and in some instances manuscripts, from these jottings. 

The answers for question 14 on the summaries vary, therefore, according to the nature of the 
earlier texts. Where no prior source is used to any major extent, such as in chapters 56 and 72, the 
answer is no. Where the earlier texts follow the Scriptural outline as in chapter 37 the answer is 
also no. But where the earlier document stays on one of the topics found in one of our chapters, 
and where the earlier document limited itself to one source, Ellen White usually also followed the 
thematic development of the source. She did not dip into the source for an occasional [904] 
sentence. Her sentences usually reflect the ongoing sentence arrangement of the source though she 
may be more concise than the source in certain places and extend the comment far beyond the 
source in another instance. And finally, where the earlier texts are partly on the topic of the DA 
chapter and partly independent, following Scripture, or using more than one source, we must also 
answer “partly” or limit our “yes” to some sections only, rather than to the entire earlier document. 

We have attempted a summary of the 14 summary questions which are rather specific in their 
concern. These questions helped us keep the research focused and kept our feet to the fire in 
gathering the data which would permit us to draw some general conclusions. Had we developed 
the questions after making a preliminary survey of the research on the 15 chapters perhaps some 
questions would have been presented in a different manner and other questions would have been 
added. At any rate these questions and their answers have brought us to the place where we are 
entitled to draw some conclusions from our study, conclusions which if not applicable to the entire 
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text of The Desire of Ages at least are appropriate for the 15 chapters which have been the subject 
of this investigation. [905] 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The conclusions which follow are limited to the scope of the research project as outlined in the 
Introduction, especially Part A. In view of the length of this study, many readers may be tempted 
to bypass the introduction and the analysis, choosing rather to check the “bottom line” only. In the 
interest of these readers a few words of background and caution may be in order. We suggest the 
readers consult the introduction of this study for a more complete treatment of these concerns. 

It has not been possible to answer all the questions which have been raised in connection with 
Ellen White’s use of sources. Our study has been limited to 15 chapters of the text of The Desire 
of Ages, which randomly selected chapters represent the whole text of 87 chapters. Our main 
interest has been to discover the nature and scope of literary borrowing in these 15 chapters [sic] 

We have some idea of Mrs. White’s dependency on sources when writing The Great 
Controversy. The latest editions of that work now list the sources of her quotations. Quite a few of 
her comments there refer to events of history. Many Adventists were not surprised to find that 
Ellen White used sources to provide historical background to visions that were usually limited to 
panoramic surveys of significant events in the history of the great controversy. 

What intrigued even more Adventists was the question of [906] source dependency in Ellen 
White’s devotional and theological writings, particularly in the Desire of Ages, no doubt the most 
popular Ellen White book among Seventh-day Adventists. For this reason, when time and research 
assistance did not permit the investigation of Ellen White’s complete writings on the life of Christ, 
nor even the full text of The Desire of Ages, 15 chapters were selected at random from a list of the 
87 chapters which had been ordered with respect to length of the text. Out of each three lists, the 
29 longest chapters, the 29 middle-length, and 29 shortest, 5 chapters were randomly selected, and 
these three groups of 5 chapters furnished the 15 chapters for our investigation. 

This study on the use of sources did not include an investigation into the origin of Mrs. White’s 
ideas. While thoughts are expressed through words, the use of the words of another writer does 
not necessarily imply that the writer who furnished the words also provided the thoughts. Any 
number of writers can express the same thought in different verbal expressions, as a comparative 
study of the numerous “lives” of Christ clearly shows. In order to evaluate the dependency of Ellen 
White’s thoughts on the ideas of others, we would have to examine her works in terms of the ideas 
they express, and we would also have to study the writings and sermons of her associates who 
would have had the opportunity to influence her thinking, as well as an almost [907] unlimited 
number of works of contemporary authors who were not a part of Ellen White’s circle of 
acquaintances. 

Another question not addressed in this source study is the issue as to whether Mrs. White used 
sources in recounting her visions or in her comments following her “I was shown” statements. In 
the 15 chapters of this project there is no mention of “vision” as a source. Apart from the earliest 
account in Spiritual Gifts, which to our knowledge is not dependent on sources when covering the 
episodes in the life of Christ corresponding to the 15 chapters of the DA text we reviewed, the 
expression “I was shown” is not used. 

During the last six years many individuals have raised the question of Ellen White’s inspiration 
and prophetic role. It is clear that for some the use of sources is incompatible with their 
understanding of prophetic ministry. This project was never designed to cover that theological and 
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doctrinal question. For those readers who may be interested in the writer’s position, particularly 
after he has completed the research project, a personal postscript follows this conclusion. 

In the foregoing summary was presented compiled data and the summary of the conclusions 
to 14 questions addresseed [sic] to each of the 15 chapters. These 14 questions were developed to 
assist us in our analysis of the 15 chapters. It was our hope that by applying the same set of [908] 
questions to the study of each chapter we could achieve a higher degree of consistency in our 
investigation of diverse chapter content. 

The conclusions which follow will consist of a series of numbered statements based upon the 
questions posed in the introduction to our study. There is no intended correspondence between the 
numbers of the statements of conclusions and the numbers relative to the summary questions 
addressed to each chapter. Usually these statements and the questions to which they speak are 
more broad in nature than the more specific analytical questions of the individual chapter 
summaries and the general summary above. At this juncture of our study we are interested in the 
general issues raised by those who sponsored the research project. Each statement, however, will 
be followed by supporting arguments based upon the evidence generated by the research and 
summarized earlier in this chapter. 

This study is only one investigation into Ellen White’s use of sources. Other efforts have been 
undertaken, and no doubt still more research on this issue will be made in the future. As with most 
research projects, the process of drawing conclusions on certain questions also raised additional 
issues which call for further study. To assist the church and its leaders and students in this ongoing 
study of Ellen White’s writings, we will include several ideas for future projects as part of the 
conclusion. These [909] problems will be listed in conjunction with the statement and/or evidence 
which has given rise to the suggestion in each case. 

These suggestions for further research are not listed to lessen the impact of this study in any 
way. They are not offered to dilute the reasonableness of the arguments or to suggest that this 
research project is incomplete and therefore its conclusions are invalid. And they are definitely not 
set forth to frustrate the efforts one might face in coming to terms with Ellen White’s use of sources 
or to add confusion to our understanding of Ellen White as a writer. 

Before turning to the statements of conclusion a final word of caution seems appropriate. 

The fundamental purpose of this project was to attempt a careful and thorough study of Ellen 
White as a writer, noting particularly how and to what extent she used literary sources in her 
writings on the life of Christ. Such a study demanded that I set forth the evidence as I found it, and 
that I admit what can be fairly concluded from that evidence and to indicate, furthermore, what 
still remains to be either studied, clarified, or solved. I have gone to great lengths to place the 
evidence and my analysis of that evidence before the reader. Obviously there is room, at least on 
certain points, for one to come to different conclusions. Hopefully those who may find serious 
cause for [910] disagreement with the following conclusions will also do the church, fellow 
students of Ellen White, and myself the favor of suggesting their own viewpoints and how they 
arrived at their differing positions. 

The conclusions which follow reflect the results of the entire research endeavor, not merely 
the answers given to the 14 questions summarized above. My summations involve interpretation 
of data, and subjectivity cannot be avoided. I have tried, however, to separate my opinion from 
what I think the evidence indicates to be a fact. 

I have attempted to set forth the five statements of conclusion in as consice [sic] a manner as 
accuracy would allow. To properly understand the meaning and limits of the following statements, 
the accompanying explanatory material and supporting arguments should be carefully studied. 
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1. Ellen White used literary sources when writing The Desire of Ages. 


As it stands this statement does not appear to say anything new. We knew the factuality of this 
claim before this project was ever undertaken. This basic conclusion is important, nevertheless, 
especially for what it does not say. In the first place it should be clearly noted that Ellen White, 
not her literary assistants, did the literary borrowing. My purpose is not to claim that her secretaries 
did not borrow. Their work was not the major focus of this study. We may someday find evidence 
that they also composed [911] portions of the text on behalf of Ellen White and in so doing utilized 
the works of others without giving credit to their sources. What I intend to say with this statement 
is that there is clear evidence from Ellen White’s personal handwriting that she herself composed 
textual materials on the life and Christ and that these handwritten materials noticeably show that 
she took literary expressions from the works of other authors without giving them credit as her 
sources. ! 

Few of these comments for which we have the handwritten text are to be found in the DA text 
in their original form, whether written in 1884 or in 1897. Marian Davis as Ellen White’s 
“bookmaker” had the freedom both to reconstruct the text of Ellen White, selecting from the 
various articles, manuscripts, diary journal notes, and the earlier published Spirit of Prophecy, 
volumes II and II, and to edit the text of the DA. But there seems to be no compelling reason to 
lay the responsibility for the construction of the basic textual content and the use of literary sources 
involved in its composition on the shoulders of Marian Davis or any other of Ellen White’s literary 
assistants. [912] 

Secondly, it should be noted that this conclusion is not qualified by such expressions as 
“minimal borrowing,” “wholesale borrowing,” or some percentage estimate. All such qualifiers 
are in the first place relative and imprecise terms. Individuals who use these terms are often 
understood as either dismissing the fact of Ellen White’s use of sources or stressing the unusual 
amount of borrowing. The effect of their approach, on the one hand, is that the hearer gets the 
impression that sources played an insignificant role in Ellen White’s writings and for all practical 
purposes one can dismiss the issue of sources, and that her writings were basically independent of 
source influence. Albeit, on the other hand, when one speaks of “large-scale borrowing” the 
impression is left that Ellen White’s work is no more than a compilation of the writings of others 
apart from a few connecting expressions. 

The research indicates that Ellen White at times felt free to take verbatim expressions from the 
writings of others but that for the most part she paraphrased her sources. Generally the closer one 
is able to move back through the textual tradition to Ellen White’s own hand, the greater is the 
degree of literary dependency. By the time Marian Davis is reworking the writings of Ellen White 
for the DA text the literary dependency is much less apparent. Since the basis of our comparison 
was the literary expression, once we determined Marian Davis had modified the [913] literary form 
we no longer could claim we were necessarily working with Ellen White’s literary hand. For this 
reason it would not have been a fair assessment had we limited the evaluation of Ellen White’s use 
of sources to the analysis of the DA text. At the same time, the analysis of the earlier writings of 
Ellen White was only partial. We looked mainly at the material exhibiting some dependency, and 


l I found no evidence to support Alice Gregg’s claim that “Marian herself was clearly searching, studying, and 
selecting pertinent material not from Ellen’s scrapbooks alone but from the works of other religious writers (Alfred 
Edersheim, William Hanna, John Harris, Daniel March, Henry Melvill, to name some) . . .” (Alice Gregg, “Marian 
the ‘Bookmaker,’ [sic] Adventist Currents, February, 1984, p. 23.) 
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only recorded the sentences which showed greater dependence than those of the DA text. We gave 
scant attention to sentences which appeared to have literary independence. Therefore even though 
the dependency rate of the earlier texts is generally greater than the rate found for the DA text, I 
would not be making a fair evaluation of Ellen White’s dependency to overemphasize the greater 
frequency of the verbatim expressions noted in the earlier materials. Many sentences exhibited the 
same dependency as the DA text and for that reason were omitted from the text presentation. 

My findings point to the need for further study if we want to establish more precisely the degree 
of literary dependency for Ellen White’s writings. One such investigation might well take a serious 
look at Ellen White’s handwritten materials or at typewritten texts which are known to represent 
Ellen White’s work and are unedited apart from obvious spelling and punctuation corrections. 
Each Ellen White text should be treated as a whole and fully evaluated for both dependency and 
independency. The texts [914] could be identified as to content and then their evaluations of 
dependency/non-dependency compared. Then and only then, would we be in a position to establish 
a general dependency level for Ellen White’s writings. Once such a study of several independent 
documents and published articles has been made, a second inquiry could be launched comparing 
Ellen White’s use of sources with that of her contemporaries. This comparative analysis would 
enable us to make a fair statement regarding charges that Ellen White was guilty of plagiarism.! 

A very serious question that still remains regarding Ellen White’s use of sources is the concern 
over her non-admission or even denial of dependency, whether implicit or explicit. How do we 
square her statements, and similar [915] ones made by her associates, with the textual evidence?? 
Any attempt to address this problem of incongruency should include a serious study of Ellen 
White’s self-understanding of inspiration and her prophetic role in the context of nineteenth 
century views on inspiration, especially within Adventism. 

The investigation also suggests that it would be helpful to take an in-depth look at the work of 
Ellen White’s literary helpers. One might make a comparison of Ellen White’s description of their 
work with the statements of the assistants and with the evidence we have of how they modified 
Ellen White’s manuscripts. It might even prove useful to make a stylistic comparison between 
Ellen White and her assistants, particularly Marian Davis. Such a study might help us in our efforts 
to give proper credit to both Ellen White and Marian Davis for the production of The Desire of 
Ages. 


2. The content of Ellen White’s commentary on the life and ministry of Christ, The Desire of 
Ages, is for the most part derived rather than original. 


' The report of Attorney Vincent L. Ramik of the law firm of Diller, Ramik and Wight of Washington, D.C., August 
14, 1981, concluded that “Ellen G. White was not a plagiarist and her works did not constitute copyright 
infringement/privacy.” (pp. 26, 27). This conclusion was based upon a review of the literary dependency found in 
The Great Controversy, The Desire of Ages, and Sketches From the Life of Paul. Furthermore, Mr. Ramik was 
concerned with copyright infringement and with the legality of Ellen White’s literary borrowing. (See the 
ADVENTIST REVIEW, Sept. 17, 1981, for more complete statement on the Ramik study.) Legal questions have their 
place but there are also ethical considerations of honesty and integrity. These issues relate not only to Ellen White 
and her published books but also to her manuscripts and articles which she published and which others have later 
published in her name. The plagiarism question has to be studied in terms of the literary conventions of her time and 
place and must include her writings in their unpublished as well as published form. Now that we know more about 
her use of sources in the production of her manuscripts, the ethical questions must also be addressed to those who 
publish her writings in compilations or in separate journal articles. 

? Cf. Introduction, Part A, pages 30, 31, and Part B, pages 139, 140, and 147-150. 
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This conclusion, as it reads, might appear to some readers as being unwarranted, even 
unjustified by the evidence, and rather demeaning. Hopefully, as further discussion is provided, it 
will be understood to be an [916] accurate and concise statement of a fair judgment. 

In an ultimate spiritual sense Ellen White has always insisted that her works were derivative. 
Both Spiritual Gifts, where she first comments on the life of Christ, and the later extended 
commentary on the great controversy, Spirit of Prophecy, open with an introductory chapter on 
the gift of prophecy. Ellen White, her publishers, and her readers in the Adventist Church viewed 
her writings as stemming from her prophetic role as a messenger of God. Her first words in her 
earliest treatment of the life of Christ are, “Then I was carried down to the time when Jesus was to 
take upon himself man’s nature, . . .” In the paragraphs following we read such expressions as “I 
was pointed down to the last days”; “I saw”; “I was then shown”; “I then viewed Jesus in the 
garden . . .”; and “I was informed.” The most frequent expression is “I saw.”! The fact that Spirit 
of Prophecy omitted these expressions is no indication that she or Adventists had changed their 
positions.” 

It is clear from these passages and from her statements on the nature of her writings that Ellen 
White understood the content of her writings to have been derived from the Lord. The following 
statement specifically refers to her testimonies, even though Ellen White viewed the origin of all 
her messages from God as equally inspired. [917] 


You know how the Lord has manifested Himself through the spirit of prophecy. Past, present, 
and future have passed before me. . . . I have been aroused from my sleep with a vivid sense 
of subjects previously presented to my mind; and I have written, at midnight, letters that have 
gone across the continent. . . .° 


Ellen White’s claim for the heavenly origin of her content is at the crux of the source problem. In 
the course of our research many have asked the question, “How are we to understand what she 
meant by such expressions when it is so obvious that she used contemporary sources written by 
authors who did not claim such heavenly origins for their work?’ 

The DA text may be viewed as derived in a second sense. The basic source of information is 
the Bible, particularly the Gospels. A footnote at the beginning of nearly every chapter gives the 
passages of Scripture that the “chapter is based on.” In view of the general readership anticipated 
for the DA, every attempt was made to omit those elements which are not discussed in Scripture. 


Since these books are sent out without explanation as to the authority by which the author 
speaks, it was thought best to avoid, as far as we could, statements for which the Bible seems 
to furnish no proof, or which to the ordinary reader appear to contradict the Bible. . . .° [918] 


Spiritual Gifts, Vol. I, pp. 28-79. 

? There are a few exceptions. For an example note “I was then carried back to the creation, and was shown. ..,’ 
Spirit of Prophecy, Vol. I, p. 85. 

3 Testimonies for the Church, Vol. 5, pp. 64, 65. 

4 This question is not a part of this study. The office of the Ellen G. White Estate has a number of helpful 
monographs on this subject. Several publications by the Ellen G. White Estate have been listed in the introduction 
and ii the bibliography of this report. 

5 Marian Davis to J. E. White, Dec. 22, 1895. (Cited in “The Desire of Ages,” Ellen G. White Estate Document, 
May 23, 1979, p. 30.) 
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With respect to the Scriptures, Ellen White is no more or less derivative than are a number of 
the writers from whom she borrowed. I shall have more to say about the content and style of Ellen 
White’s literary sources. 

The most obvious meaning of this second conclusion, however, clearly suggests that the 
content of these chapters of the DA text does not provide insights and information not already 
available in earlier commentaries on the life of Christ. The statement should not be read as a denial 
that Ellen White received, by divine inspiration, the same ideas that she found in the sources she 
used, and therefore only used the literary sources for what they could provide as a way to express 
these ideas. Without a record of the content of her impressions and/or visions in the night seasons 
or at other times there is no way to verify or to falsify that claim. The point of the conclusion 
relates to the often raised question, “What is unique or different about the content of Ellen White’s 
commentary from that of the sources to which she obviously referred?” A similar question asks: 
“What difference do you note between the content of an independent sentence and that of a 
dependent sentence?” 

As indicated in the introduction to this report, at the outset of this project we already knew that 
the DA contained literary parallels from the works of William Hanna, Daniel March, John Harris, 
Frederic Farrar, and possibly Alfred Edersheim and several oters [sic]. We did not know the extent 
these authors were represented in the DA nor how many others [919] might have contributed to its 
content. The search for possible sources led us to over 500 works, most of which were on the life 
of Christ. We found literary parallels to the 15 selected chapters of the DA text in 32 works by 28 
authors, though we found similar content in many more “lives” of Christ. Of the 15 chapters only 
one, chapter 56, was found to be virtually without a single parallel. Chapter 13 contained 8 parallels 
(second least found) if we discount pre-DA materials on the same content. 

We have emphasized all along that the project was primarily directed toward literary rather 
than content analysis. Even so it is not possible to separate entirely the questions of form from 
those of content. Indeed, as several of the summary questions clearly indicate, we have dealt with 
content, albeit not in depth or conclusively. So while we found a good number of literary parallels 
between the comments of Ellen White and those of her sources, particularly in the earlier materials, 
the resemblance between the DA text and the source texts is all the more striking when one looks 
at the content. While Ellen White was often given credit for independent literary construction when 
the thoughts being expressed were basically the same as those of the authors she was obviously 
using, we also noted a larger degree of agreement between the sources themselves on the level of 
content than in terms of literary expression. 

It is very possible that by not concentrating on the [920] content alone we missed some 
significant differences in content between the DA and the sources we know she used. On the other 
hand, were we to treat the question of content seriously, we would have to add many texts to our 
survey, including the writings of Ellen White’s contemporaries in Adventism. 

We did not find much similarity between the content of chapter 56, “Blessing the Children,” 
and the lives of Christ we surveyed. There are many valuable insights in this chapter on 
motherhood, fatherhood, and the family. It may be that here we have some unique content. But at 
least three factors argue against using the content of this chapter to establish the original nature of 
Ellen White’s commentary on the life of Christ—the special nature of the subject material, the fact 
that this chapter is the second shortest chapter of the 15, and our inability for want of time to search 
the literature which would most likely have covered the topic of family and parental attitudes 
toward children. We did, however, credit the literary composition of chapter 56 to Ellen White’s 
independence. 
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In the summary we pointed out that 61.4 percent of the individual sentences were rated 
independent, and 31.4 percent involved literary dependency at the paraphrase level. On the basis 
of these figures it might be assumed that conclusion statement number two is invalid. But when 
you add to the literary dependence the similarity of ideas, particularly with reference to te [sic] 
events in the life of [921] Jesus, and the way in which the arrangement of the subunits of the 
chapters reflect the same thematic development as found in the sources, it becomes apparent that 
Ellen White is more dependent on her sources than the actual verbal parallels indicate. The nature 
and extent of Ellen White’s literary dependency is also discussed under conclusion statement four 
below. It is of course very possible that a more careful scrutiny of the text would reveal additional 
subtle differences than at first meet the eye. 

The practical intention of this conclusion is to declare that one is not able to recognize any 
general category of content or catalog of ideas that are unique to Ellen White’s comments in the 
DA text. We found source parallels in the theological, devotional, narrative, descriptive, and 
spiritual comments of Ellen White. The larger literary units, or what might be called the subunits 
of the chapter, were also in most instances constructed in a sequence of thought development very 
similar to that of another writer. Thus it is not only the content of the individual sentence that on 
the surface is not identifiable as unique to Ellen White. The structural arrangement of the sentences 
in certain and/or specific chapter divisions quite typically follows that of the respective source 
supplying some of the literary expressions. 

Even though Marian Davis, and evidently also Ellen White, intended to omit items “for which 
the Bible seems to furnish no proof,” a number of such statements were included [922] in the DA 
text. In these obviously extrabiblical materials we also found literary parallels. 

The references to the inner thoughts of Jesus, to the visit of the disciple John to Jesus during 
the forty days of temptation in the wilderness, to the details of Jesus’ interview with the two 
disciples on the road to Emmaus, His visit in their home, and the presence of their invisible 
Companion on their return to Jerusalem, all of which are not mentioned in Scripture, clearly reveal 
the influence of other writers. One cannot on the face of a given statement, regardless of the nature 
of its content, conclude that a similar statement reflecting the same basic thought cannot be found 
in an earlier source. A detail not found in the biblical text may not with certainty be attributed to 
Ellen White’s visions or special insights of the Holy Spirit. Most of these details noted in the DA 
text were also found in the literature available to Ellen White. The one item we did not locate in 
any other writer we reviewed was the way in which Jesus entered the upper room after His 
resurrection. Only Ellen White described Jesus as invisibly entering at the time the two disciples 
gained entrance. It is very possible that we missed other isolated unique features of the DA text, 
but the evidence points to such special information as being the exception rather than the rule. 

Before turning to the next conclusion, which attempts to address the special character of the 
Ellen White text, I [923] would note some suggestions for further study. It is clear from our limited 
study of the content of the DA text that serious attention should be given to the thought of Ellen 
White. How do her writings and the basic thoughts they express compare with her 19th century 
contemporaries? What special theological or practical spiritual insights are unique to the writings 
of Ellen White? It is regrettable that we were not able to include in our study the two additional 
books Ellen White wrote on the ministry of Christ. Possibly the distinctive character of Ellen 
White’s content is more obvious in such books as Christ’s Object Lessons and Thoughts from the 
Mount of Blessing. 

There is also the matter of the content of Ellen White’s visions on the life of Christ. We have 
mentioned above how her earliest treatment of the life of Christ as found in Spiritual Gifts includes 
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such comments as “I was shown,” “I saw,” and “I was carried down.” What follows, however, is 
almost a paraphrase of the biblical text. We do not have nearly the amount of detail and 
commentary on the text or incident in the life of Jesus that we find in these later works which omit 
the references to vision. Does Ellen White leave us any record of what she saw and when, so that 
we may be able to identify the nature of the content of the visions independent of her commentary 
on the life of Christ which exhibits the use of sources? Can we show from a record of her visions 
that Ellen Wite [sic] had the content [924] generally in mind prior to their expression in a document 
which reveals literary dependency? 

The writings of Ellen White on the life of Christ are replete with expressions reflecting her 
confidence in the leading of the Holy Spirit. Her references to being aroused in the night seasons 
and to being impressed to write do not always include comment on a vision. Perhaps we need to 
look at the total picture. Are all her “revelatory” experiences to be accounted for by her “visions”? 
What did Ellen White mean when she spoke of “visions”? And what was the role of these visions 
in the overall prophetic experience of Ellen White? 

Finally, regarding content, how do Ellen White’s writings compare among themselves when 
viewed in chronological sequence? There appears to be a development or contrast in her writings 
over a period of time. If this clearly is the case, what is the nature of that development or difference? 
To what influences can such contrasts be attributed? We did notice that her comments on a given 
topic prior to 1888 differed to some degree in later years but we did not notice such a pattern apart 
from a general expansion of her comments. Actually much of her earlier remarks were carried over 
into the later DA text. 


3. The special character of Ellen White’s commentary is to be found in its practical use of 
Scripture and in its stress on spiritual realities and personal devotion. 


The previous conclusion that Ellen White’s writings, [925] that is to say the 15 chapters of the 
DA, are for the most part derivative rather than original should not be understood as denying to 
these writings any originality, or as suggesting that Ellen White was slavishly dependent upon 
literary sources in writing down her thoughts. Even though at times she deeply recognized her lack 
of education and literary ability and depended to a great extent on her literary assistants, it is clear 
from her diaries that she could write and knew how to express her thoughts. Though she was not 
strong physically and had only minimal formal education, she was a person of great natural 
intelligence and through the years became widely read. Also she was a speaker of some renown. 
Over and over she demonstrates that she was able to take the essence of the source commentary 
and adapt it to her purposes. 

The net result is that while the basic content of her thoughts can also usually be found in the 
sources she used, the finished product of her own hand (and/or that of her literary helpers) bore a 
special Ellen White character, flavor, or perhaps some would say “style.” And while I think we 
must credit Marian Davis with the final drafting of the chapters, most of what I wish to say about 
the genius of Ellen White’s own work can also be legitimately applied to her manuscripts and 
journal notations. The writings clearly demonstrate her ability to recognize the better literary 
construction of her helpers and of the sources from which she borrowed. [926] 

This is not to say that at times she did not have great difficulty expressing herself. There are 
some passages in her original handwritten manuscripts which defy one’s best efforts to understand 
them. Other portions are poorly composed. But typically her writings are readable and easily 
understood. To prepare them for publication usually required that they be finessed in matters of 
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syntax, spelling, and punctuation. Having read most of her handwritten materials I feel sure that 
anyone aware of Ellen White’s limited formal education would be surprised at the high level of 
readability, the clarity, and the literary force her original writings exhibit. Nevertheless, perhaps 
we should credit Marian Davis with the literary style and construction of the final DA text insofar 
as the beauty and clarity of expression, the syntactical, structural composition of the sentences, 
and the arrangement of the chapter content. 

The point of this conclusion is to recognize Ellen White’s role in her writings and to note what 
there is about these writings that “stamp” them as Ellen White’s work. What is it that identifies 
them as hers apart from their literary style which in part is to be attributed to Marian Davis? I 
would argue that not one but several features together give Ellen White’s writings their peculiar 
character. 

In the first place Ellen White appears to approach Scriptures from a practical point of view. 
She does not [927] attempt to approach them theologically or as a scholar, i.e., as a trained exegete. 
She takes their obvious, almost literal meaning and is not disturbed when Marian Davis or another 
suggests changes in order to bring her writings into harmony with the text of Scripture. And when 
the source she is consulting tries at length to harmonize the Gospel accounts or attempts to handle 
another technical problem, Ellen White blithely skips over these concerns and chooses one Gospel 
position, takes a solution one of the sources has worked out, or arranges the basic elements of the 
various accounts into a harmony which appeals to her, and moves on with her narrative as if there 
is no problem. 

Another distinct character of Ellen White’s work on the the [sic] life of Christ is the stress 
given to what for lack of a better term I have labeled “spiritual realities.” Though not every chapter 
lends itself to this emphasis, often when a source makes a fleeting reference to God’s activity or 
point of view, to the angels of heaven and their feelings, point of view or activity, or to Satan and 
his angels and their desires or activities, the DA text will go to some length in developing the theme. 
Ellen White seems to have had a great interest in the “other world,” in the invisible and real world 
of the spiritual beings of the universe. When the text lent itself to speak of the great controversy 
between Christ and Satan, sometimes expressed in the sources as between God and Satan, Ellen 
White usually extends the [928] discussion beyond that of the source. 

Ellen White’s concern over “reality” may also be noted in the lack of supposition and 
probability in her statements. When in reference to the life of Christ, His viewpoint, or that of His 
disciples, the source uses such expressions as “we can well imagine,” “it may be supposed,” or 
“no doubt,” Ellen White will use a positive expression. Something did or did not happen. 
Somebody said or thought or did not say or think a given word or thought. Ellen White does not 
comment on all aspects of a given topic or event but what she does treat is handled with a reporter’s 
style. That is to say her account reads as a factual record; nothing is supposed. Ellen White writes 
as if she is dealing with realities, whether on earth or beyond the world we see. The reader is not 
left to imagine anything except what it would have been like to have been in Palestine in the time 
of Jesus and to have faced the realities she is describing. 

A more subtle way in which Ellen White stressed “spiritual realities” was in her use of 
illustrations and language. She refused to use pictures which in her judgment would distort a 
realistic portrayal.! Ellen white was also very careful not to be carried away in the attempt to [929] 


! In a letter “To Those in Responsible Positions in our Publishing Houses” she wrote the following note on January 
9, 1897: “I am troubled in regard to the use of pictures in our publications. Some of our papers seem bent on using 
them in season and out of season. And some of the cuts used are very inferior, and poorly illustrate the subjects 
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present a literary text. Whenever her sources used hyperbolic statements, embellished the text with 
obvious literary expressions, or left the main point to develop some interesting sidelight or 
curiosity, Ellen White bypassed their comment and stayed with the main storyline and with the 
essential elements of the background and characterizations. The reader of the DA is hardly ever 
conscious of the text itself or impressed with the literary skill of the author. One is caught up with 
the narrative and its meaning and appeal. This cannot always be said of the sources she used. 

Finally, the fingerprint of Ellen White may be found in the devotional, moral, or Christian 
appeals or lessons which may be expected anywhere in the chapter, but are often placed at the end. 
We find such entreaty and moralizing in Hanna and in March, as well as in other sources reflected 
in the text of DA, but nowhere to the extent found in Ellen [930] White’s text. It would seem that 
Ellen White is quite aware of her stress on the moral lessons to be learned from the teachings of 
Christ and of one’s need to respond in faith and obedience to God. In one of her letters to her 
children Ellen White makes reference to Marian Davis’ suggestions on improving some articles, 
and she writes, “I think I can make the articles specified more full, and as I am famous for 
moralizing, this will be no cross.”! We should not forget that Ellen White’s main objective for 
revising her earlier work on the life of Christ was to prepare a work to be sold by colporteurs in 
the interest of bringing people to Jesus Christ. 

The sections of the narrative where the work of God, of the angels, or of Satan and his angels, 
are described; where the great controversy motif is discussed; and passages where moralizing or 
devotional appeals occur are more likely to contain Ellen White’s independent comment than the 
narrative, historical, or biblical portions of the text. Having said this we should not conclude that 
Ellen White did not use sources in writing on such topics, or that her thoughts in these areas are 
different from what may be found in other writers of the period. The general theme of Ellen 
White’s remarks will usually be found in one of the sources. But the way the theme is developed, 
its length, and its placement in the chapter’s context, are generally unique to Ellen White. [931] 

The fact that we often found independent material in Ellen White’s devotional or moralizing 
commentary may also be due to our inability to review contemporary sermons and devotional 
works. For example, there is great similarity between the devotional comments of Ellen White in 
Steps to Christ and the thoughts of Andrew Murray, a famous 19th century preacher. A number of 
people suggested that our research include these devotional writers in our search for literary 
parallels. To have gone this route would have led us into a whole new type of literature including 
the study of sermons.” 

Even though I would argue that Ellen White’s independent sentences are more likely to be 
found in the sections where these types of content appear, it should not be taken for granted that 
any one sentence of this nature is strictly original with Ellen White. While her literary sources do 
not stress these concerns to the extent she does, they do make similar comments, and therefore one 


represented.” Speaking of the illustrations selected by the publishers for Thoughts from the Mount of Blessing she 
calls them “miserable representations” that “do such injustice to the subject.” 

The cuts in Gospel Reader also displeased Ellen White. She objected to a picture of Moses which “is not in any 
sense a correct representation of Moses. It looks more like a picture of the great deceiver, Satan, after he had lost 
paradise.” The illustration of the cherubim on the ark was unacceptable on two counts. The heavenly angels were 
such that “a child might take the representation as a bird hunched up.” But perhaps the most important reason for 
Ellen White’s objection was because “the sacred ark, which represented Jehovah amid his people, was always 
covered, that no curious eye might look upon it. Let it ever be covered.” (EGW Letter 28a, 1897). 

' EGW Letter W-38-1885. 
? We made a few cursory attempts to locate literary parallels in several books of sermons and in a number of works 
by Andrew Murray, but found little to encourage our continued efforts in view of our time constraints. 
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cannot be certain that a given sentence in Ellen White is not to some degree reflecting a literary 
source parallel. 

In my judgment the notice of special doctrinal issues in presenting the life and teachings of 
Jesus would be characteristic of any Adventist writer and would not [932] identify the commentary 
as the work of Ellen White. It would be natural for any Adventist to stress the place of the Sabbath 
and the doctrine of the nonimmortality of the soul in the teachings and practice of Jesus. 

I am convinced that the evidence provided by the larger context, the chapter as compared to a 
given sentence or literary subunit, gives some definition for identifying the special characteristics 
of Ellen White’s comments on the life of Christ. Ellen White makes a contribution in her own right. 
There is no question that she used sources but she was selective. She evidently was governed by 
her own purposes and priorities. The sources were her slaves, never her masters. 

To deny her indebtedness to literary sources or to underplay their influence would in my 
judgment not be a fair assessment of the evidence, as I tried to point out under the second 
conclusion. But to stress the literary borrowing to such an extent that Ellen White’s special 
contributions as a writer and as a messenger, for the content she wished to communicate, are 
severely downplayed or denied, is also in my opinion an inaccurate evaluation of the evidence. 

This is not to say there are no further problems to consider in respect to Ellen White’s use of 
sources, particularly in regard to their influence on the content of her writings. We need further 
study to bring into sharper definition how Ellen White’s comments differ from or reflect [933] 
those of her sources. The comparative studies should also be extended to cover devotional and 
theological content. The theologians in the church will want to study the implications of Ellen 
White’s use of sources on the church’s claim for her inspiration. Of course, as we mentioned earlier, 
such an investigation must also somewhere along the line treat the charges that Ellen White denied 
she engaged in the kind of literary borrowing this study and others indicate took place. 

No doubt a thorough look at Ellen White’s use of Scripture would also prove helpful. What 
role do the Scriptures play in the DA text? Is there more than one way to approach Scripture? 
Should we always be concerned with the academic or scholarly issues? If not always, do the 
technical problems of Scripture at some point have a legitimate place in the life of the church? 
Should Ellen White’s writings control Adventist interpretation of Scripture? 


4. Ellen White used a minimum of 23 sources of various types of literature, including fiction, 
in her writings on the life of Christ. 


Earlier in our summary statement we mentioned that 28 writers and 32 sources were used in 
composing the 15 chapters of the DA on the life of Christ. These figures include the sources for 
the pre-DA text. In this conclusion I am taking a more conservative stance since several of the 
sources listed in the summary provided only one or two [934] parallels according to my reckoning. 
The total of 23 sources includes only those books which have furnished at least 5 parallels for a 
given chapter. 

Our concern here is not to minimize the number of sources Ellen White used in writing on the 
life of Christ. For if our conclusion is correct that Ellen White often concentrated her use of a 
particular source in a specific chapter, it is quite reasonable to project that in the 62 remaining 
chapters of the DA and in the two books on the life and teachings of Christ not reviewed, i.e., 
Mount of Blessing and Christ’s Object Lessons, she used several additional sources.' At the same 


' For example, Charles Beecher’s Redeemer and Redeemed (Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1864), p. 65, is quoted in DA, 
p. 25. 
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time one would not be justified in concluding that based on this average of one and one-half 
sources per chapter reviewed we can expect to find Ellen White used about 130 literary works in 
producing the 87 chapters of DA. 

The point of this conclusion is not to set forth the degree of Ellen White’s dependency, though 
some statistics have been included below. The issue here is the nature of the sources and how they 
influenced the DA text. 

William Hanna’s work on the life of Christ was used in the writing of 13 of the 15 chapters. 
Two books by Daniel March were used in 4 chapters, and John Harris was clearly used in another 
two chapters. The other sources are concentrated each largely in one chapter respectively. Just 
[935] how Ellen White went about choosing her sources and selecting which ones to use for any 
given chapter is a matter of conjecture. It is not difficult to imagine that Hanna’s life of Christ 
would have been particularly attractive to Ellen White given her purposes in writing DA. 
According to Daniel Pals, “Hanna designed his work along practical and devotional lines.”! Hanna 
had taken a trip to Palestine in an effort to capture the local color, geography, and setting for his 
portrayal of the life of Jesus. His earliest writings on the life of Christ were developed from his 
Edinburgh sermons and he had a special ability to mix “antiquarian romance and solid theological 
orthodoxy.” All of this, the historical realism, the devotional emphasis, the orthodox viewpoints 
on the divinity of Christ, and the trustworthiness of the Gospel accounts, would have provided 
Ellen White with an ideal source. 

It is rather unlikely that Ellen White would have fortuitously chosen a particular work to use 
for every chapter. It is perhaps unrealistic to hold that Ellen White would have reviewed source 
after source looking for the right one to use in commenting on the topic at hand. Judging from the 
way her journals read it is more likely that Ellen White reviewed these and other unknown sources 
[936] one at a time and made jottings on their content or took from them what she wanted 
regardless of the topic. At times what she took combined with her own comments would make an 
article for one of the church journals. The notes on the various topics would have been preserved 
in her journals and later gathered and compiled by Marian Davis into various scrapbooks. Where 
there was a specific area to be covered she probably returned to those sources with which she was 
most familiar, such as Hanna, Marah, or Farrar. However she did it, Ellen White must have been 
a voracious reader. 

This brings us to another point that should not be overlooked when evaluating the literary work 
of Ellen White. Earlier we described the nature of her independent comment and also spoke of her 
contribution as a writer. What needs to be recognized in addition to her independent commentary 
is the selectivity represented in the many decisions she must have made not to use material from 
her sources. It is only when we consider the amount of text she perused and the innumerable 
opportunities she had for borrowing from these works that we are able to recognize this aspect of 
her independence as a writer. Her work or selecting, condensing, paraphrasing, deleting, adding, 
and rearranging in the production of her manuscripts is difficult to evaluate. Nevertheless, a fair 
assessment of Ellen White as a writer must take this creative activity into consideration. [937] 

The sources represented in the text of DA that we surveyed are not all of the same literary genre. 
Most of the works referred to were lives of Christ. The writings of Bennett, Hanna, Edersheim, 
Farrar, Fleetwood, Geikie, and Jones fall into this popular category. Samuel Andrews’ life of 
Christ was apparently used to establish the chronology of the narrative of The Desire of Ages. 
Andrews included in his work a harmony of the Gospels which was used by many writers of the 


! Daniel L. Pals, The Victorian “Lives” of Jesus (San Antor4o, Texas: Trinity University Press, 1982), p. 69. 
? Ibid., pp. 70, 71. 
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period. A brief biographical sketch of the authors of the major works used in the DA text reviewed 
in this study appears in Appendix E of this report. 

In addition to these “lives” of Jesus, Ellen White used a devotional work by J. R. Miller, Bible 
Lessons by George Pentecost, sermons by Henry Melvill, a Gospel commentary by John Cumming, 
essays on selected themes relevant to viewing Jesus as The Great Teacher taken from the Gospels 
by John Harris, essays on the the [sic] glory of Jesus as revealed in the prophetic expectations of 
the Old Testament, in the incarnation, in the resurrection, and in His ascension by Octavius 
Winslow (The Glory of the Redeemer in His Person and Work), and two books by Daniel March 
which focus on the places Jesus visited (Walks and Homes of Jesus) or on episodes recounted in 
Scripture which happened at night (Night Scenes of the Bible). 

Perhaps the most interesting work from the point of view, style and genre, was the work by J. 
H. Ingraham. [938] His work falls into a popular category. The typical “lives” of the mid-19th 
century combined history, geography, and imagination in what may be called a “historical 
romance.” These works do not even merit a mention in Albert Schweitzer’s The Quest of the 
Historical Jesus.! 

Ingraham wrote his life of Jesus to prove the divinity of Christ. The scenes are “narrated as if 
by an eye-witness of them” and therefore the work is obviously fictional. The entire work is cast 
in the form of a collection of letters written by the daughter of a wealthy Jew living in Egypt who 
resides in Palestine during the time of Jesus’ ministry.* Schweitzer refers to Ingraham’s work, 
which had appeared in German translation, as one of the “‘edifying’ romances on the life of Jesus 
intended for family reading.” 

Ellen White evidently read extensively in literature of her times. She found useful material in 
both fictional and non-fictional works as well as in works of differing literary type, theological 
perspective, and scholarly depth. This conclusion is supported by the evidence of this investigation 
and is corroborated by the contents of her personal libraries at Elmshaven, near St. Helena, 
California, her last home.* [939] 

Ellen White used these “lives” of Christ in various ways. So when it comes to the extent of 
literary dependency we must speak of various types and degrees. Dependence is evident in the use 
of chapter titles, in the arrangement of the literary subunits of the chapters, and in the formation of 
individual sentences. In the subunits of the chapter and at times in the sequence of several subunits 
the DA commentary will often follow the narrative development of the source. The overall 
arrangement of the chapter, however, will usually follow Ellen White’s or Marian Davis’ 
independent construction. At times one can trace the similarity of compositional arrangement 
between the DA and a source to the Bible narrative which undergirds both accounts. 

The compilation method of composing the DA text from multiple sources and from earlier 
Ellen White materials may have had some bearing on the duplication of content materials within 
the same chapter. This system of working for the most part with the revision of earlier texts 
evidently contributed to the enlarged DA text and to the necessity of bringing out two additional 
volumes, Christ’s Object Lessons and Mount of Blessing, to complete the commentary on the life 
of Christ. I found no evidence that the larger coverage was due to a greater use of the sources. The 


' Albert Schweitzer, The Quest of the Historical Jesus, translated by W. Montgomery from Von Reimarus zu Wrede, 
1910 (London: A. & C. Black, Ltd., 177577 It is possible that Schweitzer limited his review to works which were 
available to him in the German language. 

2 Ingraham, op. cit., pp. ix, x. (See text, p. 551.) 

3 Schweitzer, op. cit., p. 328, note 1. 

4 See Introduction, Part A, p. 57. 
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longer chapters and/or the additional chapters in the DA text may easily be accounted for on the 
basis of a larger treatment of the life of Christ. More incidents are [940] included in the narrative, 
and Ellen White had written on many of these topics in journal articles produced after Volumes II 
and III of The Spirit of Prophecy, the earlier work upon which the DA text is based. The net effect 
of using this compilation technique often demanded that the resulting accumulation of material be 
reduced to manageable length for publication. 

The degree of dependency registered for independent sentence units averaged out at the “Loose 
Paraphrase” level. The 2,624 sentences of the DA text included 1,612 “Strict Independence” 
sentences and 823 dependent sentences of various types. “Verbatim” was the evaluation for 29 of 
these dependent sentences. The pre-DA writings contained a greater ratio of verbatim sentences, 
80 out of 1,180. I found it quite typical for the earlier writings and the later individual manuscripts 
of Ellen White’s to exhibit a greater degree of literary dependency than the DA text. Once the 
various streams flow together to form the river of the DA text the original compositional form is 
no longer discernible and dependency is less obvious and harder to establish with certainty. For 
those looking for some percentage of dependency I think it is safe to say that about 31 percent of 
the DA text measured some degree of literary dependency and about 61 percent registered 
independence. The rest represents the use of Scripture. 

Even though I have attempted an evaluation of Ellen White’s literary dependency in respect to 
verbal parallels [941] found in her sentence constructions and have also made some general 
judgments relative to the redaction or editorial arrangement of the content of the chapters in DA, I 
freely admit that these assessments are only generalizations. The conclusions in respect to 
dependency and independency are not as precise as the statistics might suggest. I would urge the 
reader to take the time to study the text presentations of each chapter and the additional materials 
in Appendix D. The contribution of this investigation is found primarily in the completeness of its 
textual base. By carefully comparing Ellen White’s work with the sources one is able to note Ellen 
White’s independence within dependent sentences and her dependence in sentences we have rated 
as independent. The entire chapter of the DA text may be compared with the larger context of the 
source text and the larger dimensions of the literary dependency questions can then be addressed. 
Once one has personally studied the texts themselves the statistical evaluations will be seen as 
indicators of trends or of proportionate dependency/independency ratings and not as precise and 
accurate evaluations. 

It may be surprising for many to discover that Ellen White was so broad in her reading 
selections. Evidently the early Advent believers were encouraged to read widely in the area of 
religion. Elder William C. White, one of Ellen White’s sons and close collaborator in the 
production of her books, included one of Ellen White’s literary sources in his [942] book 
promotions. In a letter dated six years before the publication of DA he wrote: 


You will notice in recent numbers of the ECHO [Australian version of The Signs of the Times] 
that we have begun to advertise some reference books and some juvenile books. Most of these 
I am personally acquainted with. Many of them are works that we have handled for years in 
America and sold large numbers. I am sure that it will be greatly to the advantage of our people, 
if in connection with their Sabbath-school studies they will read such works as Geikie’s Life of 
Christ and Conybeare and Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul.' 


! WCW Letter to Mrs. M. H. Tuxford, December 8, 1892. 
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The time constraints on this research project did not permit us to examine the letterbooks of 
W. C. White for information on Ellen White’s use of sources and literary assistants. We do have 
several of his comments on these topics which have been collected and published by members of 
the Ellen G. White Estate office.! Perhaps it would be useful to make a thorough study of all such 
references, particularly in respect to the reading selections, in the letters of Adventist pioneers, in 
the advertisements of the various church journals, and in the articles appearing in Adventist papers 
authored by Christians of other faiths. Once we are able to contextualize Ellen White’s reading 
habits we will be in a position to say whether her practice of reading from such diverse sources 
was different from that followed by James White in his editorial activities or by other Adventist 
writers of the time. [943] 


5. Ellen White’s literary assistants, particularly Marian Davis, are responsible for the published 
form of The Desire of Ages. 


The role of Ellen White’s literary secretaries was never the primary focus of this investigation. 
Their activities, however, cannot be entirely divorced from a study of Ellen White’s use of sources. 
In Part B of the introduction to this study we reviewed the general nature of their work, particularly 
in respect to the editing and publishing of The Desire of Ages. The research into Ellen White’s use 
of sources confirmed that while no complete division of labor existed between Ellen White’s work 
and that of her secretaries, there was a practical separation of writing responsibilities. 

We know that Ellen White wrote the initial stage of the text in the form of handwritten 
notations in her journals. She provided the original form of the text using various sources and/or 
developing her comments from her own thoughts, reflections, and Bible study. Without specific 
information which she alone could supply we have no way of knowing what materials came from 
visions or through other sources of inspiration available to her. Once these thoughts were put on 
paper they were handed to her literary assistants for editing and, in the case of the DA text, for 
compilation into chapters for book publication. 

Our research indicates that once the handwritten text [944] came into the hands of the 
secretaries and literary assistants they evidently had the freedom to rearrange word and sentence 
order as well as to add and omit words or short phrases. The basic content usually remained the 
same. We did not find one DA chapter in handwritten form though some late manuscripts did 
contain the basic text of what later came to be large portions of a chapter. This evidence suggests 
to me that her literary helpers had the task of making up the chapters from the various manuscripts 
Ellen White wrote. We found that Marian Davis rearranged paragraphs, modified sentence and 
chapter length, and generally followed through with the many details involved in getting a book 
to press. 

An overlap in responsibilities took place when Marian made suggestions to Ellen White on 
what was needed to round out a chapter or incident and when Ellen White checked the finished 
text once it had been compiled and edited by Marian Davis. Often others joined Ellen White for 
the final approval. 

Ellen White considered helpers like Marian Davis her “bookmakers.” When Marian Davis is 
experiencing some difficulties Ellen White is no longer able to say, “Here, Marian, is a book I will 
put in your hands to arrange.”” Ellen White freely admits since “you (Marian) have been severely 
taxed in preparing the work Desire of Ages, we [945] would plan for you to let go of all this kind 


' These publications are described in the introduction of this report. 
2 EGW Let. D-248, dated October 20, 1899. 
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of work in preparation of books. I shall feel this laying down of the work more than any other one 
can possibly feel it.”! This “work” involved much more than correcting syntax and grammar. 
When Sarah Peck, a trained educator, arrived in Australia to assist Ellen White she complained 
that there was no one to teach her her job. In a private letter to W. C. White, Ellen White wrote, 
“She says she cannot see why she was sent for to come here from Africa to help me, with no one 
to instruct her, to educate her in the work.” 

When the manuscripts as they came from the hand of Ellen White are compared with the 
finished DA text it becomes clear that Ellen White is heavily dependent upon these special 
assistants. She is confident about her speaking ability but one never finds that confidence expressed 
in her comments on her writing skills.* It does seem reasonable to conclude that more credit should 
be given to these special assistants when referring to Ellen White as an author of published works. 

No doubt a more accurate estimation of Ellen White as a writer demands a careful analysis of 
her manuscripts. A serious study of her handwritten text of a complete manuscript would reveal 
more about how she structured her [946] thoughts, expressed her views, and utilized sources. A 
project of this kind might also shed some light on the authorship of some of Ellen White’s 
manuscripts which carry no written signature of Ellen White, consist largely of excerpts from Ellen 
White’s earlier writings, and exist today only in typewritten form with no indication of being a 
copy of an Ellen White handwritten manuscript. It may be that Ellen White authorized her helpers 
to develop manuscripts on certain topics from her earlier writings even as she allowed them to use 
her materials to construct journal articles and book chapters. We might also be able to tell if the 
manuscripts of 1897 were pre-DA writings or intended as rough drafts of the DA text. 

Finally, some attention needs to be given to the foreign language editions of Ellen White’s 
works. Our study of the French edition of Ellen White’s life of Christ raised several questions 
relating to the work of translators or editors. Our comparison of the relevant chapters of the French 
text with the earlier Spirit of Prophecy volumes indicated that it was basically a direct translation. 
There were, however, revisions made to the earlier text and new material added, some of which 
was heavily dependent on literary sources. Was the entire work meant to be a translation, a revision, 
or both? Was the new commentary a translation of Ellen White’s manuscripts written in English 
by her while in Europe but not preserved for use in the later English version? [947] 

We have at last come to the end of a very long and involved research project on a selected 
portion of Ellen White’s writings on the life of Christ. In the process we have also raised additional 
questions for future investigations. I think the study has clearly revealed that Ellen White’s 
writings on the life of Christ, at least in respect to these 15 chapters of The Desire of Ages, were 
both original and derivative. No doubt continued investigations will turn up additional sources and 
literary parallels. If we can judge by the findings of this research, however, all such future study 
will also reveal more about the creative role of Ellen White as a writer. She, with the aid of her 
literary assistants, built out of the common quarry of stones not a replica of another’s work but 
rather a customized literary composition which reflects the particular faith and Christian hope she 
was called to share with her fellow Adventists and the Christian community at large. It is perhaps 
more accurate to speak of her creative and independent use of her own writings and that of others 
than to minimize the amount of her borrowing. It is the finished product, whether sentence, 


! Ibid. 

2 EGW Let. W-198, dated March 9, 1900. 

3 One example may be found in a letter to her children where she speaks about her sister, their aunt. “She is a 
powerful singer. This is as much her talent as speaking is mine. I think I never heard a voice that would thrill the 
soul like hers.” Letter W-10-72. 
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paragraph, chapter, or book, that should be compared in the final analysis. A reading of the full 
report will readily reveal that the multiple aspects of literary dependence or independence are often 
too subtle, too intertwined and too complex to be precisely and consistently evaluated. [948] 


Postscript 


In October of 1980, soon after I accepted the responsibility for conducting this research into 
Ellen White’s use of sources, I was advised to back out of my commitment. The project was 
described as a “no win” situation. There was no way, so I was told, that I could please both the 
General Conference administrators who had commissioned the study and those in the church who 
were raising the questions about Ellen White’s writing methods. As I now draw the project to a 
close I am no closer than I was then to knowing whether my “prophet” friend was correct in his 
prediction. We will just have to wait and see. After nearly eight years with the project, however, I 
remain confident that the evidence will speak for itself. Truth is at stake here. It is not a matter of 
winning or losing. 

We must also remember this project is not the only study on Ellen White which has been made 
in the past several years. Many have contributed to the current Adventist understanding of Ellen 
White and her writings and they will continue to shape the future role of Ellen White’s ministry in 
Adventism. This investigation did not address all the questions being raised in respect to Ellen 
White, her ministry, and her writings. Indeed, the study raised additional issues which should be 
taken up in future studies. There are, however, several questions which have been addressed to me 
personally many times over the past few [949] years. Since four of these questions have to do with 
personal perspectives relative to this research project, perhaps this is the appropriate place to 
answer them. 

Church members have been curious as to why I have been willing to give a major segment of 
time out of my life to the study of an academic problem about Ellen White. If the study had to do 
with church doctrine there would be no question, but why give this time to the issue of sources? 
My answer is as follows. In the first place the study is justified by the number of people interested. 
The interested ones are not only those asking the question but those who don’t want to know the 
answer. These latter ones are interested in not knowing. The fact that so many “reports” have 
minimized the use of sources by Ellen White is evidence of this “negative” interest in the topic. 
No true faith in Ellen White and her writings can be persuasive if it cannot stand the light of truth. 
Our faith in Ellen White must rest upon evidence, not upon myth. I think it is very important for 
the future of Adventism and for Adventist confidence in the ministry of Ellen White that we base 
our beliefs on our best knowledge of the truth. Likewise, if there are those who find it hard to 
accept, or necessary to leave Adventism, I would prefer that they do so on the basis of a correct 
understanding of Adventism and not because they reject or have difficulty with misconceptions of 
Adventism. 

There is also a professional basis for my interest in this project. My area is biblical 
interpretation and while [950] many Adventists may not realize it, we are indebted to many such 
research studies by others in the past for our knowledge of the Bible, its text, its history, and its 
background. It is becoming increasingly necessary for us to obtain similar knowledge of the 
writings of Ellen White if we expect them to have continuing significance for the church today. 
Even though we are only 150 years away from the days of Ellen White, there has been a far greater 
increase of knowledge in these 15 decades than has taken place during the four thousand years 
from Abraham’s day to that of Ellen White. It is imperative that we develop appropriate principles 
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of interpretation for understanding and applying the truths to be found in the writings of Ellen 
White. These principles are developed from a knowledge of the text and not superimposed on the 
text. Hence we need studies such to this one to help us understand the text of Ellen White. 

A second concern has to do with the charge by some that Ellen White was guilty of plagiarism. 
People want to know if the evidence of literary dependency uncovered by this study shows that 
charge to be a valid one. 

Let me first point out that this research project did not treat the question of plagiarism. In fact, 
I have suggested under the first conclusion above that serious attention be given to this question. 
At this point my personal opinion is that such a study when concluded will show that Ellen White 
was not a plagiarist. My reasons for [951] holding this opinion are as follows. There is no question 
in my mind that Ellen White used literary sources, even verbatim quotes, without giving credit to 
her sources. But the charge of plagiarism can only be legitimately placed against a writer when 
that writer’s literary methods contravene the established practices of the general community of 
writers producing similar writings of the same literary genre within a comparable cultural context 
and time period. 

In the course of our research in the “lives” of Jesus produced in the 19th century we often 
found similarities and even verbatim expressions among the sources used by Ellen White. There 
were times when we were uncertain as to which literary source the DA parallel was to be credited. 
The writers used by Ellen White often exhibited literary parallels among themselves equal to those 
found between the writings of Ellen White and these same writers. 

My comments here are not intended to settle the question of plagiarism in respect to the Ellen 
White writings. They are also not included here to minimize the extent of her literary dependence. 
The point I do wish to make is that a careful study of the writings of Ellen White and any fair 
attempt to treat the plagiarism issue will also recognize Ellen White’s creative work. Such an 
analysis will give due credit to Ellen White and to Marian Davis for their individuality which 
comes to expression in the processes of rejection, selection, paraphrasing, and [952] rearrangement 
of the source text. It will take pains to emphasize the dissimilarities as well as the similarities. 
When the Ellen White writings are evaluated against the practices of other writers of this period 
and genre instead of against the expectations of those who put Ellen White as a writer in a special 
category, the question of plagiarism becomes a much more complicated issue. 

Another question often raised in connection with the plagiarism issue has to do with Ellen 
White’s denial of literary borrowing. Adventists have asked me how I personally solved the 
problem. Did I think the introductory statement to The Great Controversy constituted an adequate 
admission of literary dependence? 

I must admit that I find The Great Controversy preface much too limited to answer for all of 
Ellen White’s use of sources. The statement comes rather late in her history of writing; it is too 
narrow and perhaps too vague in its reference to historians and reformers; it minimizes the use of 
sources; and it does not cover her practice of paraphrasing her sources. 

In my opinion we must first try to grasp how Ellen White understood her role as God’s special 
messenger. What was her view of inspiration and revelation? What did her charismatic experience 
include or exclude? How would she probably have justified her literary practices to herself? What 
do we know about the extent of her visions, and how are [953] we to interpret her descriptions of 
those many times when she was impressed t 0 [sic] write yet makes no specific reference to having 
had a vision on the topic. 

Her explanations and descriptions must not be held accountable to critieria [sic] we have 
developed from our experiences. Rather, they must be approached in a similar fashion to our 
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attempts to understand the prophetic experiences of others, including the men and women spoken 
of in Scripture. In my view it would be as illegitimate to force Ellen White into our contemporary 
mold of expectations as it is for a strictly scientific view to demand that the miracles of Scripture 
be denied or explained on a cause-effect nexus modern man could accept. Until someone has made 
this kind of an investigation into the prophetic experiences of Ellen White, the questions over her 
admission or nonadmission of literary dependency should in my judgment be left open. 

The fourth question relates to the subject of Ellen White’s inspiration. Church members want 
to know if I believe that Ellen White was inspired of God, and some push the question further by 
asking me to explain what I mean by “inspiration.” In view of the fact that I have been directing a 
research project involving the analysis of Ellen White’s writings for the Adventist church I have 
never felt that this question was out of order. Of course the issue of “inspiration” is a theological 
question and it also happens to be a doctrine on which the church has never clearly [954] defined 
its position. It is therefore not surprising to find that there is not a single orthodox Adventist view 
on inspiration. The net effect is that one’s belief in the area of inspiration is quite personal. It is 
this personal nature of the question that permits me to be more positive in my answer. 

I came to this study at the request of the officers of the General Conference. My background 
and training was [sic] in the language, text, interpretation, and theology of the New Testament. 
Along with nearly every other Adventist associate in biblical studies I was not troubled by the 
discoveries over Ellen White’s use of sources. 

Inspiration, to my way of thinking, is not dependent upon originality. It is clear that much of 
the material content of Scripture makes no claim to being new and different from what anyone else 
was saying or from what had been said by someone in the past. In fact, Luke 1:1-3 clearly states 
that what followed in the record of Jesus’ life was taken from the oral or written accounts of others. 
Why should we expect something more or different in the experience of Ellen White? 

Now, having been given the privilege of reading so much of her writings in handwritten, 
typescript, and published form, I find that my respect for and appreciation of her writings and 
ministry have grown. I covet for all her supporters and critics alike the opportunity to read her 
writings in their original context. To be able to freshly [955] discover their breadth of interest and 
involvement, her judgment and devotion, her humor and humaneness, and her piety and spirituality, 
was both informative and faith building. 

Obviously she was human, had personal and character weaknesses, and was far from perfect 
and infallible. She never claimed to be otherwise. In my judgment, the problems her interpreters 
face in giving the appropriate recognition to both the time-conditioned and timeless statements to 
be found in her writings, are no different from those the Jewish and Christian church have had to 
deal with throughout the history of God’s revelatory activities. 

I am under the strong conviction, now more than before I began this research project, that the 
issue is not one of deciding if Ellen White was a prophet or merely a religious leader. It is not a 
case of “either/or.” Rather, it is an issue of “both/and.” She was both a 19th-century prophetic 
voice in her ministry to the Adventist church and through that calling to the larger society, and a 
voice out of that Christian community of the past which still deserves to be heard today in those 
messages which speak to the issues still relevant in the latter part of the 20th century. Her writings 
also deserve to be preserved into the 21st century so that the church may continue to profit from 
her timeless counsel. 

To my way of thinking, one sure way to destroy the continuing effectiveness of Ellen White’s 
ministry is to [956] take the either/or, the all or nothing, approach. She fought against such a view 
in her own lifetime. She would not permit her testimonies to be put in “concrete,” to be taken out 
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of the living context in which they were given and formulated into literal prescriptive statements 
that were to be understood and applied in the same way regardless of the life situation. Her words 
will only be preserved if they are allowed to speak dynamically under the continued power of the 
Holy Spirit and with the common-sense understanding God has given to mankind. 

Let me repeat. The question is not one of deciding which of her writings were inspired and 
which portions were not. It is not a case of deciding when to exchange her “prophetic” hat for her 
“editorial” cap. It is rather one of deciding which comments of this “special messenger of the Lord” 
still address our world and the realities of our life situation which we cannot humanly escape and 
which the honest minds of the Christian community force us to accept as true for us today. 

If there is one general conclusion generated from my countless hours spent in reading and 
studying her writings over the past seven years it is this. Ellen White was above all a practical 
believing Christian. Her writings were written to inform and to build personal faith in and personal 
obedience to God’s will as it comes to expression in His Word, the Bible. We may wish with all 
our hearts that she could serve us today as scientist or psychologist, [957] as technician or 
theologian, or as conference or college president, but that is not to be. My firm conviction is that 
she was not nor can be any one of these for us. She was rather a woman of God, driven by His 
Spirit to call us back to Himself, to His Word and His ways, that living under the name of Christ 
we might glorify Him before those who know Him not. [958] {Appendices A-E, Works Reviewed, 
and General Bibliography deleted} 
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